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AN  APPEAL  TO  REASON 

BY  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER 

Managing  Director,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


The  imniecliate  outlook  for  retailers  is  one  of 
reasonable  optimism,  for  1  believe  department 
stores  and  specialty  stores  will  experience  the  best 
Fall  Season  since  1929  due  to  bumper  crops  and  con¬ 
tinued  industrial  recovery. 

According  to  a  survey  conducted  by  the  NRDGA, 
most  merchants  expect  sales  in  September,  October 
and  November  to  show  an  increase  of  ten  per  cent 
above  the  same  months  of  last  year,  representing  a 
steady  gradual  expansion  of  sales  volume,  which  has 
marked  retail  recovery  for  the  last  four  years,  and 
would  place  department  store  trade  at  a  point  at  least 
equal  to  that  of  the  Fall  of  1930,  and  very  likely  the 
best  during  the  past  eight  years. 

Although  retailers  may  view  the  future  with  con¬ 
fidence,  nevertheless  they — like  all  other  groups  of 
business — are  still  confronted  with  important  legisla¬ 
tive  and  economic  problems  yet  unsolved. 

It  is  true  that  attempts  are  being  made  to  solve 
these  problems  through  various  agencies  and  through 
diverse  methods;  hut  unfortunately  in  far  too  many 
instances  the  means  employed  are  based  upon  emo¬ 
tions,  lack  of  factual  information,  and  unfamiliarity 
with  the  practical  requirements  and  needs  of  busi¬ 
ness.  rather  than  on  an  appeal  to  sound  reason.  If 
these  problems  are  to  be  solved  satisfactorily  all 
engaged  in  their  solution — legislators,  economists, 
business  leaders  and  labor  leaders  alike — must  view 
the  premises  in  every  instance  in  the  light  of  reason 
and  in  the  same  light  arrive  at  their  solution. 

There  are  many  major  problems  before  us,  hut  I 
shall  have  to  confine  my  remarks  to  a  discussion  of  a 
few  which  I  think  are  worthy  of  the  consideration  of 
this  group. 

*  »  « 

Taxation 

Perhaps  no  public  problem  today  exceeds  in  im¬ 
portance  to  business  and  taxpayers  generally  the  fiscal 
situation  of  the  Federal  Government,  from  which  a 
consideration  of  taxation  cannot  be  divorced. 

For  seven  conseeutive  fiscal  years  the  Fe»leral 
Government  has  shown  a  deficit.  During  the  Federal 
fiscal  year  1936-1937  which  closed  on  June  30th  last, 
the  Federal  Government  had  spent  $8,001,000,000; 
hail  received  from  various  sources  of  revenue 
$3,294,000,000;  thereby  leaving  a  deficit  for  the  last 
governmental  fiscal  year  of  $2,707,000,000.  The  ex- 
J)enditures  for  that  fiscal  year  of  $8,001,000,000  are 
twice  as  much  as  those  incurred  just  prior  to  the 


depression.  While  this  figure  is  less  than  the 
$8,477,000,000  8{>ent  during  the  fiscal  year  1936, 
nevertheless  it  must  be  remembered  that  during  that 
fiscal  year  the  Soldiers’  Bonus  was  generally  paid  to 
veterans,  and  thus  it  would  seem  that  governmental 
spending  is  still  on  the  increase. 

Applying  the  application  of  reason  to  our  fiscal 
affairs,  it  must  be  obvious  that  extravagance  in  gov¬ 
ernment  must  be  eliminated  if  the  nation  is  to  be  in 
so  sound  a  fiscal  condition  as  to  be  able  to  take  care 
of  a  possible  future  emergency.  Business  and  indi¬ 
viduals  could  not  long  hope  to  conduct  their  financial 
affairs  after  the  manner  of  the  Government  without 
inviting  financial  disaster. 

The  present  Federal  Revenue  Act  should  be 
amended  and  inevitably  will  at  the  next  session  of 
I  he  Congress. 

First  of  all,  1  think  that  the  base  of  the  income 
tax  should  be  broadened — and  the  amount  of  per¬ 
sonal  exemption  redueed — in  order  that  the  great 
mass  of  those  gainfully  employed  may  he  required  to 
pay  a  direet  tax  to  the  Federal  Government,  thereby 
making  them  tax  conscious  and  interested  in  govern¬ 
mental  expenditures.  It  is  true  that  they  contribute 
their  share  of  taxation  to  local.  State  and  Federal 
governments  today,  hut  they  do  so  unconsciously 
ihrough  the  insidious  means  of  invisible  and  hidden 
taxes  in  every  dollar  they  spend.  Invisible  taxes  are 
perhaps  the  greatest  evil  of  our  present  tax  structure. 
Because  they  constitute  painless  forms  of  taxation, 
thev  are  permitted  to  grow  in  number  and  amount 
and  are  a  constant  drain  upon  purchasing  power, 
while  at  the  same  time  aiding  and  encouraging  the 
ever-mounting  costs  of  government. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  startling  to  learn  from  a 
survev  conducted  hy  the  Northwestern  National  Life 
Insurance  Company  that  the  ratio  of  taxes  estimated 
passed  on  in  retail  prices  of  the  various  necessities  of 
life  was  found  to  he  approximately  15.6  cents  per 
$1.00  of  retail  sales.  Specifically,  the  estimated  hid¬ 
den  tax  content  in  Sugar  is  18.3%;  Bread,  6.4%; 
Beef,  8.14% ;  Shoes.  8.5%  ;  and  Men's  Clothing, 
10.49%. 

«  «  «  «  » 

As  I  stated  a  few  minutes  ago,  in  all  probability 
there  will  be  a  revision  of  the  Federal  Revenue  Act 
at  the  next  session  of  Congress.  The  present  Act  con¬ 
tains  a  number  of  experimental  provisions  which  have 
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ness  for  more  departments  of  the  store. 

Simplicity  Sold  48  Million  Patterns  in  1936, 
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BE  SURE 

'Your  Customer  is  Always  Right^ 

The  customer  who  wants  Quality.  ..  the  customer 
who  buys  Quality.  . .  is  your  best  customer.  In  rayon 
merchandise,  to  be  found  in  two-thirds  of  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  average  retail  store,  today,  give  this 
quality-conscious  customer  of  yours  the  extra  buy¬ 
ing  advantages  of 


cuoum 

TESTED  QUALITY  RAYON  MERCHANDISE 
Identified  at  the  Point  of  Sale 

Not  just  in  one  price  range,  but  in  every  price  range. 
Not  just  in  one  group  of  merchandise,  but  in  many . . . 
merchandise  made  from  CHOIUTI  Tested  Fabrics 
are  leaders  of  quality  in  rayons.  Just  as  the  sterling 
mark  on  silver  denotes  the  best,  so  the  famous  mark 
of  OfWWlfl  Tested  Quality  is  your  assurance  of 
the  best  in  value  wherever  your  customers  find  it. 
Under  the  OROWTl  Quality  Control  Plan,  fabrics 
of  CHOmn  Rayon  have  passed  a  series  of  tests  by 
the  Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau,  official  laboratory 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  for 
washability  or  dry  cleanability  (depending  on  type 
of  weave),  fast  colors,  fabric  construction  and  gen¬ 
eral  wearing  satisfaction.  All  of  these  fabric  qualities 
offer  new  sales  opportunities  that  your  store  cannot 

afford  to  miss.  Oopr.  1!#37 — American  ViHcose  C<»rporation 


AMERICAN  VISCOSE  CORPORATION 


World’s  Largest  Producer  oj  Rayon 


200  MADISON  AVINUE 


NEW  YORK  CITY 
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AN  APPEAL  TO  REASON 

BY  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER 

Managing  Director,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


The  immediate  outlook  for  retailers  is  one  of 
reasonable  optimism,  for  I  believe  department 
stores  and  specialty  stores  will  experience  the  best 
Fall  Season  since  1929  due  to  bumper  crops  and  con¬ 
tinued  industrial  recovery. 

According  to  a  survey  conducted  by  the  NRDGA, 
most  merchants  expect  sales  in  September,  October 
and  November  to  show  an  increase  of  ten  per  cent 
above  the  same  months  of  last  year,  representing  a 
steady  gradual  expansion  of  sales  volume,  which  has 
marked  retail  recovery  for  the  last  four  years,  and 
would  place  department  store  trade  at  a  point  at  least 
equal  to  that  of  the  Fall  of  1930,  and  very  likely  the 
best  during  the  past  eight  years. 

Although  retailers  may  view  the  future  with  con¬ 
fidence,  nevertheless  they — like  all  other  groups  of 
business — are  still  confronted  with  important  legisla¬ 
tive  and  economic  problems  yet  unsolved. 

It  is  true  that  attempts  are  being  made  to  solve 
these  problems  through  various  agencies  and  through 
diverse  methods;  but  unfortunately  in  far  too  many 
instances  the  means  employed  are  based  upon  emo¬ 
tions,  lack  of  factual  information,  and  unfamiliarity 
with  the  practical  requirements  and  needs  of  busi¬ 
ness.  rather  than  on  an  appeal  to  sound  reason.  If 
these  problems  are  to  be  solved  satisfactorily  all 
engaged  in  their  solution — legislators,  economists, 
business  leaders  and  labor  leaders  alike — must  view 
the  premises  in  every  instance  in  the  light  of  reason 
and  in  the  same  light  arrive  at  their  solution. 

There  are  many  major  problems  before  us,  but  I 
shall  have  to  confine  my  remarks  to  a  discussion  of  a 
few  which  I  think  are  worthv  of  the  consideration  of 
this  group. 

»  «  « 

Taxation 

Perhaps  no  public  problem  today  exceeds  in  im¬ 
portance  to  business  and  taxpayers  generally  the  fiscal 
situation  of  the  Federal  Government,  from  which  a 
consideration  of  taxation  cannot  be  divorced. 

For  seven  consecutive  fiscal  years  the  Federal 
Government  has  shown  a  deficit.  During  the  Federal 
fiscal  year  1936-1937  which  closed  on  June  30th  last, 
the  Federal  Government  had  spent  $8,001,000,000; 
had  received  from  various  sources  of  revenue 
$5,294,000,000;  thereby  leaving  a  deficit  for  the  last 
governmental  fiscal  year  of  $2,707,000,000.  The  ex¬ 
penditures  for  that  fiscal  year  of  $8,001,000,000  are 
twice  as  much  as  those  incurred  just  prior  to  the 


depression.  While  this  figure  is  less  than  the 
$8,477,000,000  spent  during  the  fiscal  year  1936, 
nevertheless  it  must  be  remembered  that  during  that 
fiscal  year  the  Soldiers’  Bonus  was  generally  paid  to 
veterans,  and  thus  it  would  seem  that  governmental 
spending  is  still  on  the  increase. 

Applying  the  application  of  reason  to  our  fiscal 
affairs,  it  must  be  obvious  that  extravagance  in  gov¬ 
ernment  must  be  eliminated  if  the  nation  is  to  be  in 
so  sound  a  fiscal  condition  as  to  be  able  to  take  care 
of  a  possible  future  emergency.  Business  and  indi¬ 
viduals  could  not  long  hope  to  comluct  their  financial 
affairs  after  the  manner  of  the  Government  without 
inviting  financial  disaster. 

The  present  Federal  Revenue  Act  should  be 
amended  and  inevitably  will  at  the  next  session  of 
the  Congress. 

First  of  all,  1  think  that  the  base  of  the  income 
tax  should  be  broadened — and  the  amount  of  per¬ 
sonal  exemption  reduced — in  order  that  the  great 
mass  of  those  gainfully  employed  may  be  required  to 
pay  a  direct  tax  to  the  Federal  Government,  thereby 
making  them  tax  conscious  and  interested  in  govern¬ 
mental  expenditures.  It  is  true  that  they  contribute 
their  share  of  taxation  to  local.  State  and  Federal 
governments  today,  but  they  do  so  unconsciously 
through  the  insidious  means  of  invisible  and  hidden 
taxes  in  every  dollar  they  spend.  Invisible  taxes  are 
perhaps  the  greatest  evil  of  our  present  tax  structure. 
Because  they  constitute  painless  forms  of  taxation, 
they  are  permitted  to  grow  in  number  and  amount 
and  are  a  constant  drain  upon  purchasing  power, 
while  at  the  same  time  aiding  and  encouraging  the 
ever-mounting  costs  of  government. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  startling  to  learn  from  a 
survey  conducted  by  the  Northwestern  National  Life 
Insurance  Company  that  the  ratio  of  taxes  estimated 
passed  on  in  retail  prices  of  the  various  necessities  of 
life  was  found  to  be  approximately  15.6  cents  per 
$1.00  of  retail  sales.  Specifically,  the  estimated  hid¬ 
den  tax  content  in  Sugar  is  18.3%;  Bread,  6.4%; 
Beef,  8.14%;  Shoes.  8.5%;  and  Men’s  Clothing, 
10.49%. 

«  •  «  »  * 

As  I  stated  a  few  minutes  ago,  in  all  probability 
there  will  be  a  revision  of  the  Federal  Revenue  Act 
at  the  next  session  of  Congress.  The  present  Act  con¬ 
tains  a  number  of  experimental  provisions  which  have 
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not  worked  out  satisfactorily  during  their  period  of 
trial.  These  provisions  should  he  struck  out  or 
amended  when  the  Law  is  being  redrafted.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Taxation  Committee  of  the 
NRDGA  has  already  issued  a  report  which  has  heen 
approved  hy  our  Board  of  Directors  and  by  our 
members  in  convention  assembled,  making  very  defi¬ 
nite  recommendations  for  changes  in  the  present  law. 

I  do  wish  to  stress,  however,  that  retailers  should 
support  (1)  The  elimination  of  capital  gains  taxes; 
(2)  The  allowance  of  a  credit  for  added  investment 
in  plant  and  property  before  determining  the  amount 
subject  to  tax  on  undistributed  corporate  earnings; 
and  (3)  Provision  for  a  period  of  time  after  the  close 
of  a  corporation’s  taxable  year  within  which  it  may 
distribute  earnings  and  take  credit  for  this  distribu¬ 
tion  in  determining  the  amount  of  undistributed 
earnings  subject  to  tax. 

In  imposing  the  capital  gains  tax,  the  position  of 
the  Federal  Government  is  inconsistent,  inasmuch  as 
the  entire  amount  of  capital  gains  is  taxable,  while 
losses  only  to  the  extent  of  $2,000  in  any  one  year  on 
capital  transactions  are  deductible.  In  the  opinion  of 
many  who  have  given  careful  consideration  and  study 
to  the  problems  of  taxation,  this  form  of  taxation  has 
a  retarding  effect.  It  acts  as  a  deterrent  to  sales  of 
capital  assets,  such  as  securities  and  real  estate.  It 
has  been  held  that  the  Federal  Government  receives 
only  approximately  $25,000,000  annually  from  capital 
gains  taxes,  whereas  their  elimination  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  increases  in  revenue  due  to  the  increase  in 
the  volume  of  the  transfer  tax  on  sales  of  securities 
and  real  estate,  and  the  general  increases  in  corpor¬ 
ate  and  individual  income  taxes  due  to  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  business  would  far  exceed  the  loss  of 
$25,000,000  now  received  from  this  form  of  taxation. 
«  «  «  «  » 

With  respect  to  the  proposal  that  a  credit  against 
undistributed  earnings  be  permitted  to  provide  for 
business  expansion,  the  present  Law  works  an  extreme 
hardship  on  smaller  corporations.  Large  corpora¬ 
tions,  it  has  been  said,  can  find  capital  through  public 
stock  issues;  whereas  small  corporations  have  not 
access  to  wide  public  markets  and  must  depend  upon 
the  principle  of  plowing  back  earnings  for  expansion. 
It  has  also  been  said  time  and  again  that  the  principle 
of  taxing  undistributed  earnings  is  directly  contrary 
to  normal  economic  recovery — particularly  in  the 
capital  goods  industries.  For  if  a  corporation  is  to  be 
taxed  upon  expansion  out  of  earnings,  naturally  it 
will  make  fewer  improvements  to  plant  and  property. 
Thus  this  form  of  tax  constitutes  a  retarding  effect  on 
the  demand  for  capital  goods  and  the  employment  of 
labor  in  capital  goods  industries. 

•  •  «  •  • 

As  to  the  third  proposal,  namely,  that  corpora¬ 
tions  should  have  some  time  after  the  close  of  their 
fiscal  year  within  which  they  might  determine  their 


dividend  policies — few  can  question  its  soundness  and 
reasonableness.  This  suggestion  appeared  in  some  of 
the  earlier  drafts  of  the  present  Law'  and  was  urged 
by  representatives  of  the  NRDGA  when  they  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House. 

When  the  present  Revenue  Act  was  enacted,  how¬ 
ever,  no  provision  was  made  to  permit  a  corporation 
to  determine  its  fiscal  policies  after  its  profits  became 
accurately  known.  The  situation,  thus,  is  one  which 
has  many  elements  of  danger.  For  example,  a  cor¬ 
poration  which  normally  depends  on  its  activities 
during  the  last  few  weeks  of  its  fiscal  year  for  its 
profits,  must  estimate  what  those  profits  may  be,  de¬ 
termine  its  dividend  policy  with  respect  to  those 
profits;  and  actually  distribute  those  profits  before 
they  are  definitely  known  or  a  reality. 

*  «  « 

Employee  Relationships 

There  is  another  subject  which  I  feel  I  should 
discuss  at  this  time  and  urge  consideration  of  from 
the  standpoint  of  common  sense  and  reason. 

Perhaps  no  management  policies  are  command¬ 
ing  today  the  attention  of  retailers  and  other  divisions 
of  business  more  than  those  governing  relationships 
with  their  employees.  The  past  year  has  witnessed 
serious  labor  disturbances  in  some  of  our  major  in¬ 
dustries,  but  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  retailing  gen¬ 
erally  has  been  comparatively  free  from  labor  dis¬ 
putes.  When  labor  questions  have  arisen  in  the  retail 
field  they  have  been  settled  for  the  most  part  in  a 
reasonable  and  constructive  manner  with  fairness  and 
equity  to  both  employer  and  employee. 

This  freedom  from  widespread  or  acute  labor 
troubles  in  retailing  has  been  due  partly  to  the  fact 
that  progressive  retailers  have  always  maintained 
sound  and  reasonable  policies  in  their  dealings  with 
their  employees,  and  partly  to  the  constructive  work 
of  the  Bureau  of  Employee  Relations  of  the  NRDGA 
in  formulating  and  promulgating  among  our  members 
fair  standards  of  working  conditions  for  retail  em¬ 
ployees,  and  urging  members  to  adopt  these  standards 
as  a  means  of  averting  discontent  among  those  em¬ 
ployed  in  member  stores. 

For  the  past  several  years  we  have  urged  mem¬ 
bers  to  correct  any  bad  spots  existing  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  their  personnel.  While  we  believe  that  this 
has  been  largely  accomplished,  nevertheless,  we  still 
urge  members  and  all  retailers  to  eradicate  any  abuses 
which  may  still  exist  in  order  that  retailing  may 
maintain  the  enviable  position  which  it  has  enjoyed 
in  the  field  of  employee  relations. 

Another  practical  and  constructive  movement  by 
the  NRDGA  in  achieving  this  objective  was  the  adop¬ 
tion  in  June  of  this  year  of  a  Voluntary  Platform 
containing  planks  governing  employee  relations.  We 
believe  that  the  provisions  of  this  Platform  treating 
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of  iiiaxiiiiuni  working  hour!<  and  iiiiniinum  wages  are 
lair  to  both  employer  and  employee  and  are  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  trend  of  the  times. 

Briefly,  the  Platform  recognizes  the  desirability 
of  (‘stahlishing  reasonable  maxiimim  working  hours 
for  women  and  for  minors,  but  we  believe  that  this 
should  he  the  function  of  the  various  States  and  not 
of  the  Federal  Government;  and  that  due  considera¬ 
tion  should  he  given,  in  establishing  maximum  work¬ 
ing  hours,  for  the  necessities  of  the  smaller  eomniuni- 
ties. 

The  Platform  also  recommends  that  executive 
positions  in  retail  stores  should  be  properly  defined 
and  that  women  holding  such  positions  should  be 
excluded  from  maximum  hour  provisions.  It  also 
advocates  that  in  establishing  maximum  hours  ade¬ 
quate  differentials  should  be  granted  retail  stores  for 
five  weeks  in  any  calendar  year  to  take  care  of  peak 
periods,  such  as  inventories,  Easter  and  Christmas. 

As  regards  the  setting  up  of  minimum  wages  for 
women  and  minors,  we  believe  that  this  also  is  the 
function  of  the  various  States  and  not  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  Platform  recommends  that  State  minimum 
wage  laws  should  be  the  eommission  form  which  per¬ 
mits  the  determination  of  minimum  wages  after  care¬ 
ful  study,  taking  into  consideration  various  localities, 
size  of  communities  and  other  important  factors. 

IX  e  believe  that  any  minimum  wage  established 
for  retail  stores  should  be  based  on  an  hourly  rate 
of  pay  rather  than  on  a  weekly  rate.  An<l  we  strongly 
urge  that  in  establishing  minimum  wage  rates  the 
value  of  training  junior  employees  and  apprentices 
should  be  recognized  by  establishing  differentials  for 
such  employees;  and  that  provision  should  be  made 
for  granting  exceptions  in  ease  of  aged  or  partially 
disabled  employees. 

The  Platform  condemns  the  employment  of  chil¬ 
dren  for  hire  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  because  we 
believe  that  employment  of  minors  under  certain 
ages  is  a  social  loss  which  interferes  with  their  health, 
training  and  morality;  and  is  an  eeonomie  loss,  since 
such  empleyment  reduces  the  need  for  adult  labor. 

In  keeping  with  the  long  established  policy  of 
the  Association  and  of  its  members,  the  employment 
of  labor  under  sweat-shop  conditions  for  social  and 
economic  reasons  is  also  eondemned.  because  we  be¬ 
lieve  such  employment  is  inhumane  and  constitutes  a 
stigma  upon  the  economic  and  social  life  of  the 
Nation. 

Unquestionably,  the  widespread  adoption  of  this 
Platform  by  retailers  through  the  means  of  State 
action  would  be  more  preferable  than  regulation  by 
Federal  legislation  of  the  character  of  the  Blaek-Con- 
nery  Bill,  While  we  question  the  right  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  regulate  hours,  wages  and  working 
conditions  through  such  a  measure  for  local  workers 
engaged  solely  in  intra-state  commerce,  nevertheless. 


if  retail  employees  are  included  within  the  scope  of 
this  measure  the  constitutionality  of  their  inclusion 
will  eventually  have  to  be  determined  by  the  Courts. 
Under  present-day  conditions  it  is  difficult  to  forecast 
the  character  of  court  decisions,  although  the 
Schechter  Decision  applying  to  local  service  organi¬ 
zations  still  stands. 

In  my  estimation,  the  application  of  such  a  law 
to  local  workers  is  a  violation  of  States  rights,  and 
the  several  States  can  attain  the  same  humanitarian 
objectives  of  the  Black-Connery  Bill  through  the  en¬ 
actment  of  State  statutes  to  meet  the  needs  and  con- 
<litions  existing  in  a  particular  State  as  advocated  in 
the  Association’s  Platform,  It  is  far  more  preferable 
to  have  such  legislation  enacted  after  careful  study  by 
a  State  Commission  of  the  needs  and  requirements  of 
employers  and  employees  engaged  in  the  commerce  of 
a  State,  and  to  have  such  legislation  administered  by 
such  a  commission  familiar  with  local  conditions, 
than  to  impose  Federal  regulation  on  a  nation-wide 
basis  on  any  industry  or  craft,  and  to  have  such  legis¬ 
lation  administered  by  a  national  board  with  almost 
unlimited  authority  to  change  hours  and  wages  at  its 
discretion. 

I  think  that  all  far-sighted  business  leaders  today 
are  sympathetic  with  every  constructive  movement 
which  will  place  the  employment  of  labor  upon  a 
humanitarian  basis,  but  in  doing  so  they  expect  our 
legislators  to  exercise  sound  reason  and  to  act  only 
after  authoritative  factual  studies  of  the  practical 
needs  of  employers  and  employees, 

«  *  « 

Installment  Selling  Situation 

Another  important  trend  in  retailing  which  is 
worthy  of  careful  study  and  consideration  is  the  re¬ 
cent  increase  in  installment  selling.  In  appraising  this 
trend  there  are  three  important  factors  which  should 
be  nia*le  the  subject  of  thorough  analysis  and  re¬ 
search.  First,  we  should  know  more  about  the  size 
and  extent  of  retail  installment  credit,  which  can  be 
obtained  only  through  an  accurate  quantitative  vol¬ 
ume  analysis;  secondly,  we  should  know'  more  about 
the  type  and  kind  of  installment  credit  extended,  the 
commodities  involved,  the  length  of  terms,  the 
amount  of  down-payments  required,  and  the  type  of 
credit  risks  accepted — in  other  words  a  qualitative 
analysis;  and  third,  installment  selling  must  be  evalu¬ 
ated  from  the  standpoint  of  its  broader  implications 
as  an  economic  force  and  its  potential  effects  on  the 
national  economy,  as  well  as  a  social  force  and  its 
possible  effects  on  the  social  welfare  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 

Although  installment  selling  has  been  in  effect 
for  almost  one  hundred  years  in  this  country,  it  was 
not  until  May  last  that  we  had  any  accurate  statistics 
cn  the  volume  of  installment  business  transacted.  At 
that  time  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  of  the  United 
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States  Department  of  Commerce  issued  a  statement 
that  the  total  installment  volume  for  1935  was 
$3,600,000,000;  for  1936,  approximately  84,500,000,- 
000;  and  for  1937,  it  is  estimated  that  it  will  exceed 
the  $5,000,000,000  mark. 

If  the  1929  estimate  of  $6,300,000,000 — which  was 
not  based  upon  a  survey — means  anything  at  all,  we 
are  still  considerably  below  the  peak  reached  in  that 
year. 

There  is  just  one  element  in  the  present  trend 
of  installment  selling  which  disturbs  me  somewhat, 
and  that  is  the  fallacy  of  going  the  limit  in  extending 
installment  credit  on  unduly  long  terms  and  on  very 
small  down-payments  in  the  belief  that  installment 
selling  has  successfully  withstood  the  onslaught  of  the 
most  ravishing  depression  in  the  commercial  life  of 
the  nation. 

Now,  I  am  not  alarmed  at  this  increase  in  in¬ 
stallment  buying  so  long  as  it  is  maintained  on  a 
sound  basis,  so  long  as  the  credit  man  sits  down  with 
his  customers  every  time  an  installment  sale  is 
granted  and  goes  over  the  family  income,  indebted¬ 
ness  and  reserves;  so  long  as  the  credit  terms  are  kept 
within  reasonable  limits,  thus  assuring  a  higher  de¬ 
gree  of  liquidity  should  there  be  a  future  slump  in 
business  conditions;  and  so  long  as  the  maturity  of 
the  contract  does  not  extend  beyond  the  expectant 
life  and  serviceability  of  the  merchandise  which  has 
been  bought;  and  in  addition,  if  an  adequate  carrying 
charge  is  obtained  to  compensate  the  retailer  for  his 
various  costs  of  carrying  such  installment  accounts  on 
his  books.  I  should  say  that  the  fulfillment  of  these 
conditions  would  place  the  installment  business  of  the 
nation  upon  a  sound  basis. 

The  Credit  Management  Division  of  the  NRDGA 
is  doing  much  constructive  work  through  its  research 
studies  and  its  conventions  of  retail  credit  men  in 
elevating  the  entire  plane  of  installment  selling.  One 
of  its  objectives  is  to  reduce  maximum  terms  to  a 
period  not  exceeding  twenty-four  months  regardless 
of  the  eharacter  of  the  merchandise  and  requiring  a 
minimum  down-payment  of  10%  as  necessary  to  in¬ 
sure  satisfactory  liquidity.  A  second  objective  of  the 
Division  is  to  use  its  influence  in  re-establishing,  as 
soon  as  possible,  installment  credit  terms  for  all  com¬ 
modities  which  are  sound  beyond  question.  I  believe 
that  the  early  accomplishment  of  these  objectives 
on  the  basis  of  fact  and  reason  will  prove  to  be  im¬ 
portant  factors  in  safeguarding  the  best  interests  of 
the  retailer  as  well  as  his  customers. 

«  •  * 

Technological  Trends 

There  is  another  matter  which  is  worthy  of  care¬ 
ful  consideration  and  future  observation  inasmuch  as 
its  course  will  affect  the  economic  and  social  life  of 
the  nation,  its  people,  its  workers,  and  its  business 
institutions.  I  refer  to  the  future  progress  in  the  field 
of  technological  improvements  and  inventions. 


In  June  1937  the  National  Resources  Committee 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
issued  a  lengthy  report  of  some  405,000  words  en¬ 
titled  “Technological  Trends  and  National  Policy” 
which  attempts  to  show  the  kinds  of  new  inventions 
which  may  influence  living  and  working  conditions  in 
this  country  during  the  next  ten  to  twenty-five  years. 
This  report  points  out: 

1.  “The  trend  is  toward  a  further  increase  of 
inventions.” 

2.  “Inventions  create  jobs  as  well  as  take  them 
away.” 

3.  “No  satisfactory  measures  of  the  volume  of 
technological  unemployment  have  as  yet  been  devel¬ 
oped,  but  at  least  part  of  the  price  for  this  constant 
change  in  the  employment  requirements  of  industry  is 
paid  by  labor  since  many  of  the  new  machines  and 
techniques  result  in  occupational  obsolescence.” 

4.  “The  question  whether  there  will  be  a  large 
amount  of  unemployment  during  the  next  period  of 
business  prosperity  rests  only  in  part  on  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  new  inventions  and  more  efficient  industry 
techniques.  The  other  important  elements  are 
changes  in  the  composition  of  the  country's  produc¬ 
tion,  the  growth  of  population,  changes  in  the  de¬ 
mands  for  goods  and  services,  shifts  in  markets,  mi¬ 
gration  of  industry,  hiring  age  policies  of  industry 
and  other  factors.” 

5.  “Aside  from  jobs,  subtracted  or  added,  new 
inventions  affect  all  the  great  social  institutions; 
family,  church,  local  community,  state  and  industry.” 

6.  “A  large  and  increasing  part  of  industrial  de¬ 
velopment  and  all  the  correlated  technical  advance 
arises  out  of  science  and  research.” 

7.  “Advance  of  many  aspects  of  industry  and 
the  correlated  technologies  is  dependent  upon  scien¬ 
tific  research  and  discovery.” 

8.  “Although  the  influence  of  invention  may  be 
so  great  as  to  be  immeasurable,  as  in  the  case  of  gun 
powder  or  the  printing  press,  there  is  usually  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  anticipate  this  impact  upon  society,  since  it 
never  comes  instantaneously  without  signals.” 

9.  “While  a  serious  obstacle  to  consider  in  in¬ 
vention  and  planning  is  lack  of  precise  knowledge, 
this  is  not  irremediable  nor  the  most  difficult  fact  to 
overcome.  Other  equally  serious  obstacles  are  inertia 
of  peoples,  prejudices,  lack  of  unity  of  purpose  and 
the  difficulties  of  concerted  action.” 

10.  “Among  the  resistances  to  the  adoption  of 
new  inventions  to  enhance  the  spread  of  the  advant¬ 
ages  of  technological  progress,  there  is  especially 
noted  this  resistanee  arising  in  connection  with  scrap¬ 
ping  equipment  in  order  to  install  the  new.” 

11.  “The  time  lag  between  the  first  development 
and  the  full  use  of  an  invention  is  often  a  period  of 
grave  social  and  economic  maladjustment.” 

I  think  that  you  will  recognize  in  this  most  brief  ^ 
digest  of  the  findings  of  this  committee,  that  there  are 
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many  problems  which  must  necessarily  interest  re¬ 
tailers  because  they  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the 
lives,  employment,  purchasing  power  and  money 
spending  habits  of  our  people.  In  my  estimation  cur¬ 
rent  and  future  technological  trends  and  the  prob¬ 
lems  which  they  will  inevitably  create  are  worthy  of 
most  careful  consideration,  observation  and  studv  by 
retailers  because  they  will  have  a  profound  influence 
upon  the  future  economic  and  social  structure  of  the 
country. 

Therefore,  I  would  like  to  suggest  at  this  time 
that  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress  give  consideration  to  the  appointment  of  a 
standing  long  range  committee  to  follow  the  trends 
and  developments  in  the  field  of  technological  prog¬ 
ress  particularly  insofar  as  they  affect  retail  distribu¬ 
tion.  I  think  that  such  a  committee,  by  bringing 
recommendations  to  the  Boards  of  Directors  of  the 
Controllers’  Congress  and  the  NRDGA,  can  perform  a 
valuable  and  constructive  service  for  the  whole  retail 
craft.  As  in  the  case  of  our  other  major  problems 
the  work  of  this  committee  should  he  undertaken 
from  the  standpoint  of  facts  ami  reason  in  order  that 
its  findings  may  be  of  practical  and  constructive 
value. 

«  «  • 

Need  for  Sound  Reasoning 

In  closing  I  want  to  emphasize  this  one  thought, 
namely,  the  problems  which  confront  the  nation, 
business  generally  and  retailing  can  never  be  solved 
through  prejudice  or  emotions — they  must  be  solved 
through  sound  logic  and  reason,  based  upon  authen¬ 
tic  factual  information  in  keeping  with  the  practical 
needs  of  our  social  and  economic  systems. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  all  that  many  proposed 
laws  today — and  some  which  have  been  enacted — are 
not  base*l  upon  logic  and  reason  but  rather  upon 


prejudice,  lack  of  information,  or  emotions  stimu¬ 
lated  by  the  tempo  of  the  times  through  which  we  are 
passing.  This  is  very  unfortunate.  Law  making  is  a 
serious  business  and  legislation  should  be  enacted 
only  after  due  deliberation  of  its  needs  and  effects 
upon  all  those  who  come  within  its  scope. 

A  business  institution  whose  policies  are  based 
upon  prejudice,  lack  of  information  or  emotions  can¬ 
not  long  survive.  Temporarily  there  might  be  a  great 
dramatic  flash,  but  that  flash  will  not  be  lasting.  Like¬ 
wise,  legislation  enacted  to  satisfy  the  emotions  of 
any  group  or  class,  or  problems  solved  in  this  manner 
in  all  probability  will  be  found  to  be  contrary  to  the 
public  interest. 

There  seems  to  be  today  in  the  minds  of  many 
a  severe  conflict  between  logic  and  emotions.  If  this 
nation  is  to  enjoy  a  period  of  sound  economic  sta¬ 
bility,  logic  and  sound  reason  must  of  necessity  vaii- 
(piish  impulsive  emotional  demands.  Emotion  is  a 
trait  which  contributes  to  the  make-up  of  human 
character,  hut  it  must  he  exercised  with  reasonable 
caution  and  restraint  when  important  problems  are 
at  stake. 

In  my  judgment,  this  nation,  its  people,  its  legis¬ 
lators.  its  business  leaders,  labor  leaders,  and  all  in¬ 
terested  in  its  future  welfare  have  no  more  important 
obligation  at  this  time  than  to  undertake  the  solution 
of  the  important  problems  which  lie  ahead  with  the 
tools  of  factual  information,  sound  judgment  and 
reason  rather  than  with  those  of  ever-changing  hu¬ 
man  emotions. 


( Text  of  an  address  prepared  by  Channing  E.  Sweitzer,  delivered 
at  the  Annual  Banquet  of  the  Controllers’  Congress  Pacifir 
Coast  Convention  on  Aug.  26th  at  Portland,  Oregon.  In  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Sweitzer,  the  address  was  presented  on  that 
occasion  by  Thomas  C.  Sperry,  Controller  of  The  Lamson 
Brothers  Co.  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  Chairman  of  the  Controllers’ 
Congress  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association.) 
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ii^Ey£R  w£f\ti  rm 

ORiSS  —  IT  JUiT 

HhfT  WnfACTORy 


W4iy  Ro/y'r  vou 

TRY  BlANKi-  / 
ALVYAYS  G£T  OOOt> 
M£mAmT€  riTBUE 


"If  we  all  had  bought  only  merchandise  that  we 
would  have  purchased  solely  on  its  merit  and  had 
paid  our  own  advertising  costs,  we  would  all 
have  been  ahead  of  the  game." 


So  spoke  a  successful  retailer  who  had  been  one  of  the  largest  recipients  of  advertising  subsidies.  Merchants  every¬ 
where  are  realizing  that  when  they  sponsor  merchandise  they  would  not  otherwise  feature  because  of  a  handsome 
advertising  or  promotion  allowance  they  are,  in  fact,  selling  their  names  and  their  prestige.  They  are  coming  to 
understand  that  these  allowances  can  be  very  expensive  regardless  of  how  alluring  they  may  appear.  And  this  is 
the  reason. 

The  customer  buys  merchandise  —  not  promotions.  She  judges  your  store  by  the  merchandise  you  offer.  She 
knows  only  that  what  she  bought  was  good  —  or  terrible.  She  knows  only  that  it  was  what  she  expected  it  to  be  — 
or  that  it  didn’t  turn  out  right.  She  doesn’t  care  about  the  fact  that  you  will  take  it  back  if  it  doesn’t  give  satis¬ 
faction.  She  wanted,  for  example,  a  satisfactory  garment  —  not  a  refund.  She  spent  her  time  in  selecting  and  fitting 
(and  perhaps  in  making)  a  garment.  She  may  have  spent  time,  and  money  too,  in  selecting  accessories  to  go  with  it. 
To  that  customer  —  if  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  her  return  goods  that  is  unsatisfactory  —  a  refund  or  a 
replacement  is  only  half  an  answer.  Then  there  are  the  other  customers  who  never  come  back.  Quality  merchandise 
means  satisfied  customers. 

Good  silks  will  pay  their  own  way  in  customer  satisfaction  and  in  more  profitable  sales.  Merchandise 
made  of  good  silks  that  is  color  right  and  fashion  right  not  only  will  attract  customers  to  your  store.  It  will  bring 
them  back  again  and  again.  You  can  tell  your  customers  all  about  a  good  silk  —  how  well  it  will  wear  —  how  strong 
it  is  —  how  well  it  will  keep  its  shape  —  its  aflSnity  for  dyestuffs  —  its  beauty,  and  its  texture.  Silk  doesn’t  borrow 
from  your  name  for  its  prestige  —  instead  it  brings  you  something  of  its  own  tradition.  For  profits  —  buy  good  silks 
—  promote  good  silks  —  sell  good  silks. 

JOIN  THE  SILK  PARADE  •  September  20th -25th 
INTERNATIONAL  SILK  GUILD  •  250  FIFTH  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK 
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Reason  to  Hang  Out  the  Flags — But 


Merchants,  predicting  10%  rise  in  volume,  also 
take  note  of  factors  calling  for  watchfulness 


son  for  de-  through  loss  of  wages  detract  from  to  speed  retail  business  during  Sep- 
“cialty  store  the  country’s  jmrchasing  power,  teniber,  October  and  November. 

in  prospect  Approximately  (A%  of  the  stores  Gains  in  the  building  field,  particu- 
1  months  ac-  reporting  saw  this  possibility  as  a  larly  in  homes,  were  considered  a 
iurvey  of  the  threat  to  Fall  trade.  Other  unfav-  favorable  item  by  12.5%,  and  1Q% 
general  busi-  orable  factors  were  given  much  less  considered  the  prospoet^f  less  labc^ 
icity  Hureau  em[>hasis.  Twenty  jiercent  of  the  disturbance  throughout  the  <i|^i*rP 
entiy.  stores  polled  saw  ix)litical  uncertain-  as  likely  to  be  a  favorable  Tactor. 

■ption,  mem-  ty  and  conflict  in  Washington  and  Various  other  elements  expected  to 
indred  cities  the  State  capitals  as  detracting  from  be  conducive  to  retailing  were  named 
the  ])oll  that  the  healthy  outlook  for  trade,  and  in  lessening  degree  in  the  survey,  in- 
mce  of  husi-  16%  saw  dangers  of  further  restric-  eluding  increases  in  savings,  price 
ly  encourag-  tive  legislation  on  business  as  a  men-  stability,  added  leisure,  possible 
stimated  that  ace.  Other  elements  which  were  con-  modification  of  the  tax  on  undis- 
irtment  store  sidered  by  some  stores  as  possibly  tributed  reserves,  a  more  active  stock 
vance  of  ap-  retarding  in  inlluence  included:  market,  increases  in  dividends,  con- 
le  months  of  Governmental  spending,  increased  tinuation  of  Governmental  spending, 
;1  November,  taxes,  rising  costs  of  doing  business  adjournment  of  Congress,  less  dras- 
three  months  as  a  result  of  rising  lalxtr  costs,  the  tic  business  legislation,  an  uptrend 
threat  of  general  war,  price  ad-  in  capital  goods  industry  generally, 
would  reflect  vances,  poor  crops  and  herds  in  a  and  the  possibility  of  a  return  of 
ady,  gradual  ft'w  local  areas,  the  possibility  that  world-wide  peace, 
ilume  which  installment  debts  were  taking  too  r.  j-  • 

■ery  for  four  much  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  and  Predictions  Consistent 

*  department  the  lack  of  stimulus  from  an  active  The  survey  indicated  that  esti- 
at  least  equal  stock  market.  mates  of  sales  increases  in  the  de- 

•30,  and  very  On  the  other  hand,  favorable  fac-  partment  store  field,  are  almost  of 

years.  tors  outweighed  those  which  were  even  strength  throughout  the  nation. 

advanced  as  possibly  handicapping  The  N.R.D.G.A.  found  expectation 
lurveyed  sales  increases.  Some  48%  of  of  an  average  increase  of  9.3%  in 

a  few  clouds  the  stores  said  that  better  business.  New  England ;  9.8%  in  the  Middle 

;  of  a  healthy  employment  and  wages  all-around  Atlantic  States ;  9.9%  in  the  Middle 

ut  the  coun-  would  carry  retail  trade  forward.  West;  10.5%  in  the  South;  10.2% 

ominant  fac-  With  stores  in  the  farm  areas  almost  in  the  Southwest  and  9.1%  in  the 

as  the  possi-  unanimous  in  assent,  40%  of  those  Far  West. 

bor  disturb-  reporting  looked  for  gains  in  farm  Principal  cities  in  which  retailers 
might  create  income  resulting  from  bumper  crops  estimated  gains  in  general  retail 
(loyment  and  in  most  sections  and  high  farm  prices  sales  in  their  communities  during 
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the  Fall  months  as  compared  with 
the  Fall  of  1935  are  given  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Boston,  Mass  10  to  15% 

Providence,  R.  I.  5  to  10% 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.  8  to  10% 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  10  to  15% 

Akron,  O.  5  to  10% 

Cincinnati,  O.  10% 

Des  Moines,  Iowa  5  to  10% 

Chicago,  Ill.  10  to  15% 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  10% 

Little  Rock,  Ark.  10% 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  12% 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  5  to  10% 

Atlanta,  Ga.  11% 

Greenville,  S.  C.  10  to  20% 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  13% 

Seattle,  Wash.  10% 

Bridgeport,  Conn.  8  to  10% 

Baltimore,  Md.  10% 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  10% 
Washington,  D.  C.  5  to  10% 

Cleveland,  O.  10  to  12% 

Davenport,  Iowa  14% 

Detroit,  Mich.  10  to  20% 

Huntington,  W.  Va.  8.5% 
Lansing,  Mich.  15% 

Omaha,  Nebr.  10  to  15% 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  5  to  10% 

Youngstown,  Ohio  20% 
Birmingham,  .Ma.  10% 

Dallas,  Texas  5  to  10% 

Portland,  Ore.  6  to  8% 

Price  Rise  Situation 

Although  general  price  advances 
in  much  of  merchandise  to  l)e  sold 
in  stores  this  Fall,  were  conceded 
as  inevitable  by  most  of  the  stores 
polled,  more  than  a  majority  of 
them  did  not  anticipate  any  customer 
resistance  to  the  increases.  Many 
of  them  expressed  the  sentiment  that 
the  public  is  fully  conscious  that 
price  increases  were  following  natur¬ 
ally  in  the  wake  of  increased  remun¬ 
eration  and  shorter  hours  of  labor, 
and  the  higher  prices  were  a  token 
of  the  nation’s  progress  to  more 
prosperous  times.  However,  a  large 
percentage  of  the  stores  reported 
they  are  taking  steps  to  soften  the 
increases  and  make  the  rises  gradual 
through  different  methods.  Of 
these,  21%  said  they  were  alert  to 
keep  prices  low  as  possible,  by  hold¬ 
ing  down  store  expenses  and  in¬ 
creasing  prices  gradually;  15%  plan 
to  throw  the  emphasis  of  their  pro¬ 
motions  on  the  quality, style  and  mer¬ 
its  of  the  merchandise,  rather  than 
on  price;  and  9%  will  provide  cus¬ 
tomers  well-balanced,  well-styled 
stocks  to  provide  price  and  quality 
appeal  for  any  class  of  customer. 
Other  methods  reported  less  fre¬ 
quently  will  be  to  increase  the  num¬ 
ber  of  price  lines,  give  customers  the 


benefits  of  early  purchases,  maintain 
present  prices  but  step  up  volume; 
and  maintain  prices  but  offer  slight¬ 
ly  less  quality  for  the  same  price. 

Leading  Departments 

Significant  of  the  trend  for  in¬ 
creased  public  spending  in  retail 
stores  this  Fall  were  the  types  of 
merchandise  expected  to  show  the 
greatest  increases  in  sales  during  the 
three  months  period.  Home  furnish¬ 
ings  dep)artments  continued  to  main¬ 
tain  the  lead — as  a  matter  of  fact, 
71%  of  all  the  stores  in  the  survey 
named  one  or  more  of  their  home 
furnishings  departments  in  a  select 
group  of  eight  departments  in  each 
store  expected  to  lead  all  others  in 
sales  gains.  Furthermore,  34%  of 
all  departments  named  were  home 
furnishings  departments. 

Next  to  home  furnishings,  mem- 
Ijers  generally  indicated  marked  ad¬ 
vances  were  expected  in  accessories 
departments,  due  to  a  large  degree 
to  the  stress  of  fashion  trends  along 
this  line.  Stylists  have  forecast  that 
jewelry  and  gloves  will  be  particu¬ 
larly  important  to  the  correct  en¬ 
semble.  Twenty-three  percent  of  the 
departments  named  as  expected  to 
show  greatest  sales  increases  were 
accessory  departments.  Apparel  for 
women  showed  equal  strength,  rep¬ 
resenting  20%  of  the  total  depart¬ 
ments  picked  as  leaders  in  gains. 
Men’s  and  hoys’  apparel  depart¬ 
ments  were  14%  of  the  total. 

Individually  the  departments  re¬ 
ported  most  often  as  likely  to  show 
the  greatest  gains  in  sales  were  listed 
in  the  results  of  the  survey  in  this 
order — furniture,  women’s  shoes, 
floor  coverings,  draperies  and  cur¬ 
tains,  furs,  coats  and  suits,  house- 
wares,  hosiery,  men’s  furnishings, 
china  and  glass,  linens,  millinery, 
corsets,  sportswear  and  knitted  ap- 
])arel. 

Opinions  of  merchants  expressed 
in  the  poll  varied  in  character  hut 
carried  a  common  note  of  optimism. 
Typical  were  these  comments : 

Morton  J.  May,  The  May  Dcpart- 
mentStoresCo.,St.Louis,Mo. :  “The 
Fall  outlook  is  strengthened  by  pros¬ 
pect  of  increased  purchasing  pow’er 
resulting  from  higher  prices  and 
large  harvest  of  farm  crops.  On  the 
other  side  are  tie-ups  because  of 
labor  conditions  and  the  uncertain 
political  outlook.” 

IV m.  J.  Widen,  The  Golden  Rule, 
St.  Paul,  Minn. :  “Farm  income  in 
the  Northwest  will  be  decidedly 
higher  than  in  prior  years  and  will 
reach  the  1929  peak.” 

L.  B.  McKelvey,  The  G.  lf\ 


McKelvey  Co.,  Youngstoivn,  0.: 
“We  look  for  the  largest  trade  in 
eight  to  ten  years.” 

M.  Gubennan,  Meyers- Arnold 
Co.,  Greenville,  S.  C. :  “Believe  Fall 
business  will  be  good  if  there  is  not 
too  much  labor  trouble.” 

IV.  T.  Martin,  Auerbach  Co.,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah:  “The  public  being 
more  optimistic  and  having  more 
money  to  spend  as  a  result  of  more 
and  better  employment  will  contrib¬ 
ute  to  retail  advances.” 

E.  T.  Dreyfus,  The  Paris  Co., 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah:  “Profits  will 
he  better  with  less  strikes,  less  radi¬ 
cal  talk  to  cause  class  friction.” 

E.  C.  Fleming,  Barnes-W oodin 
Co.,  Yakima,  Wash.:  “Believe  cus¬ 
tomers  are  expecting  price  rise.” 

Jay  Iglauer,  The  Halle  Bros.  Co., 
Cleveland,  O. :  “Most  businesses 
properly  managed,  appear  to  have  a 
good  chance  for  a  satisfactory  profit 
for  the  calendar  year.” 

T.  B.  McConnell,  Sears  Roebuck 
&  Co.,  Chicago :  “Normal  price  in¬ 
creases  should  be  absorbed  unless 
many  jjeople  are  thrown  out  of  work 
by  labor  disturbances.” 

H.  T.  Diehl,  Bradshazv-Dichl, 
Huntington,  lf\  Va.:  “We  believe 
that  fundamentally  things  are  sound 
and  that  business  will  continue  good 
fur  some  time  to  come.” 

D.  M.  Shotzvell,  J.  lf\  Knapp 
Co.,  Lansing,  Mich. ;  “In  general  we 
believe  many  disturbing  national 
problems  will  be  behind  us  this  Fall, 
and  that  attitude  of  the  public  will 
be  more  favorable  to  buying.” 

T.  R.  Bush,  Bush  &  Bull,  Beth¬ 
lehem,  Pa, :  “The  fact  that  national 
income  is  up  20%,  more  people  are 
employed  at  better  wages,  omens 
well  for  a  good  Fall  retail  trade.” 

Winthrop  Kent,  Flint  &  Kent, 
Buffalo :  “We  believe  prospects  for 
Fall  business  are  uncertain  as  to  in¬ 
creases.  If  prices  and  labor  situa¬ 
tions  were  normal,  we  would  expect 
an  increase  in  excess  of  10%.  How¬ 
ever,  advance  fashions  for  Fall  are 
more  attractive  than  usual,  and  will 
require  less  mcjclification  than  form¬ 
erly.” 

T.  D.  Starrctt,  General  Manager, 
John  Schoonmaker  &  Son,  Inc., 
Nezvburgh,  N.  F.:  “We’re  planning 
to  do  a  better  selling  job  by  hitting 
nearer  to  the  consumer’s  mark,  also 
better  price  lining.” 

J.  D.  Mullally,  The  Mabley  & 
Carezv  Co.,  Cincinnati :  “We  are 
encouraged  by  the  strong  up-swing 
of  capital  industries  which  may  be 
checked  temporarily  by  occasional 
interferences,  but  will  continue  to 
rise  at  least  through  the  Fall  sea¬ 
son.” 
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National  Effects  O  ELFISH  legislation  swept  in- 
of  State  Laws  enactment  by  minority 

groups  in  one  State,  is  not  a 
matter  of  concern  only  to  the  merchants  in  that  State 
which  it  affects  directly.  Indirectly  the  influence  and 
effect  of  legislation  in  one  commonwealth  may  be  almost 
as  harmful  to  merchants  in  a  distant  State  as  if  the  laws 
had  been  steam-rolled  through  its  own  legislature. 

The  danger  of  precedent  is  one  that  is  often  men¬ 
tioned.  State  legislative  bodies  are  constantly  following 
the  lead  of  laws  enacted  in  other  States.  Rut  a  letter 
from  a  Texas  merchant  brings  to  attention  another  ele¬ 
ment  of  danger  seldom  discussed. 

.\  nationally  branded  aspirin  is  promoted  through  a 
program  on  a  coast-to-coast  net  work.  The  announcer 
always  concludes  with  the  admonition  to  the  audience  to 
buy  the  product  at  “your  favorite  drug  store.*’  Why 
only  the  drug  stores  ?  Department  stores  in  most  States 
also  sell  aspirin,  and  in  many  States  so  do  grocery 
stores,  soda  fountains,  and  even  gas  stations.  These 
other  distributors  account  for  a  substantial  part  of  the 
total  volume  of  the  producer.  The  radio  audience, 
however,  is  apt  to  be  left  with  the  impression  that  the 
only  place  to  buy  the  product  is  at  a  drug  store. 

Eagerness  on  the  part  of  the  company  to  keep  the 
support  of  retail  druggists  behind  its  relatively  high 
price,  fixed  by  State  price  maintenance  laws,  for  which 
druggists  themselves  have  been  the  chief  lobbyists,  may 
account  in  part  for  the  discrimination  in  favor  of  drug 
stores  in  the  advertising.  But  more  fundamental  is  the 
barrier  raised  by  such  a  State  act  as  the  Dunkel  law- 
in  New  York  State,  which  prohibits  the  sale  of  certain 
drugs  and  patent  medicines  except  in  retail  establish¬ 
ments  employing  registered  pharmacists.  Since  this 
eliminates  many  department  store  drug  departments,  it 
is  understandable  that  the  advertiser  might  run  into 
difficulty  if  it  advertised  that  their  product  was  avail¬ 
able  at  “your  favorite  drug  or  department  store’’  inas¬ 
much  as  in  some  States  this  would  not  be  true.  At  least, 
the  advertiser  has  an  alibi  for  not  so  stating. 

It  takes  a  lot  of  explaining  to  justify  the  reason  why 
only  a  pharmacist  may  legally  dole  out  an  aspirin.  Rut 
the  point  is  that  this  law  is  not  only  unfair  to  distribu¬ 
tors  other  than  druggists  in  the  States  where  such  sales 
are  restricted.  By  affecting  national  advertising,  it 
affects  the  sales  of  retailers  other  than  druggists  in  all 
the  States. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Ironing  Out  During  the  last  year,  the  Mer- 

Pattem  Contracts  chandising  Division  estimates  it 
has  advised  member  stores  on 
more  than  250  pattern  contracts — one  of  the  minor 
services  of  the  Division  available  to  all  members.  Al¬ 
though  the  service  often  has  reduced  headaches  and 
produced  large  savings,  it  perhaps  has  been  less  empha¬ 
sized  than  many  other  functions  of  the  group. 

Stores  submit  copies  of  contracts  with  pattern  com¬ 
panies  to  the  Merchandising  Division,  which  gives  its 
opinions  as  to  the  fairness  of  the  terms,  as  compared 
with  those  given  to  other  stores  by  the  same  companies, 
and  also  checks  the  wording  of  the  contracts  for  am¬ 
biguities  or  omissions. 


BY  JAMES  H.  SCULL 


Many  of  the  suggestions  made  by  the  Division  in  the 
past  have  resulted  in  changes  in  the  standard  wording  of 
contracts.  For  instance,  it  was  once  a  common  practice 
in  contracts  to  require  notice  of  intention  to  terminate 
“three  months  prior  to  the  expiration,’’  but  such  phras¬ 
ing  might  have  been  interpreted  to  mean  precisely  three 
months  prior  to  the  actual  date  of  expiration — no  more 
and  no  less.  The  Division  has  recommended  that  such 
clauses  lie  worded  “within  three  months’’  or  “at  least 
three  months,’’  and  the  newer  contracts  of  some  of  the 
companies  carry  this  wording,  thus  permitting  notice 
to  be  given  at  any  time  prior  to  the  three  months  limit. 

Important  counsel  is  often  given  in  regard  to  clauses 
concerning  stock  requirements.  Although  contracts  al¬ 
most  invariably  require  the  retailer  to  carry  a  certain 
minimum  stock  during  the  life  of  the  contract,  they  do 
not  always  provide  for  the  company  to  accept  the  return 
of  excess  stock  above  the  basic  figure.  During  the  past 
few  years,  an  increasing  number  of  pattern  contracts 
make  provision  for  the  return  of  excess  stock  to  the 
company. 

*  *  * 

Consumer  Actual  organization  of  the  Con- 

Relations  sumer-Retailer  Relations  Council 

is  scheduled  for  September.  From 
present  indications  the  Council  will  have  a  superabun¬ 
dance  of  activities  to  cram  onto  its  calendar.  One  of 
its  first  considerations  is  expected  to  be  in  reference  to 
the  approval  of  a  pamphlet  on  “Tests  That  a  Layman 
Can  Make  on  Textiles,’’  containing  about  50  pages  of 
simple  tests  which  a  layman  can  make  to  test  the  filler 
content  of  fabrics.  A  section  is  also  to  be  devoted  to 
the  care  and  treatment  of  fabrics.  The  pamphlet  is  in¬ 
tended  to  be  distributed  to  consiuners  by  stores,  as  a 
step  in  the  consumer-retailer  relations  program  mapped 
out  in  the  N.R.D.G.A.  platform. 

The  booklet  is  being  prepared  by  the  Merchandising 
Division  in  cooperation  with  the  Better  Fabrics  Testing 
Bureau. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

What  is  construed  by  many  as  bearing  potentialities 
of  an  important  new  element  in  the  present  consumer 
movement  in  retailing,  is  the  announcement  recently 
that  National  Consumer  News  will  become  a  full- 
fledged  magazine  in  September. 

The  magazine,  carrying  at  present  the  endorsement 
of  practically  all  the  middle  of  the  road  consumer  groups 
such  as  the  American  Home  Economics  Association 
and  the  New  York  State  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs, 
has  been  published  on  a  more  or  less  experimental  basis 
since  1934.  Carrying  advertising,  it  will  appear  in  Sep¬ 
tember  in  a  44  page  issue,  claiming  a  distribution  of 
75,000  to  women's  clubs,  adult  education  groups,  home 
economics  classes,  high  schools  and  numerous  other 
consumer  entities  and  educational  groups — “readers 
who  buy  and  influence  buying.’’  It  will  be  an  organ 
close  to  the  membership  of  the  Consumer-Retailer  Re¬ 
lations  Council. 

Crump  Smith,  editor,  has  described  the  publication 
as  “The  Golden  Cord’’  between  business  and  the  “new 
consumer  consciousness.’’ 
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Retailers  Prepare  to  Meet  the  Call  for 
Assistance  in  Vocational  Training 

BY  PAUL  A.  MERTZ 

Director  of  Company  Training,  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Company 


Ready  cooperation  in  advancing  the 
objectives  of  the  George-Deen  Act  will 
secure  important  benefits  for  consumers 


The  question  of  coordination  of 
store  and  school  for  retail  train¬ 
ing  has  received  new  stimulation 
as  a  result  of  the  recent  Federal 
legislation,  known  as  the  George- 
Deen  Act.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  as  yet  no  clean-cut  appro¬ 
priation  for  Federal  sponsorship  to 
put  retail  training  on  a  par  with 
training  for  industrial  arts,  agricul¬ 
tural  education,  home  economics,  and 
so-called  commercial  or  office  prac¬ 
tice  training,  local  boards  of  educa¬ 
tion  all  over  the  country  have  already 
begun  to  expand  or  initially  develop 
retail  training  as  a  part  of  the  school 
curriculum.  You  will  recall  that  the 
legislation,  which  is  a  counterpart  of 
the  old  Smith-Hughes  Law,  was  en¬ 
acted  largely  at  federal  instigation, 
without  much  knowledge  of  either 
retailer  or  educator,  with  the  result 
that  for  almost  a  year  there  has  been 
considerable  scrambling  on  the  part 
of  the  school  people  to  qualify  for 
anticipated  federal  appropriation. 

N.R.D.G.A.  Resolutions 

The  proposal  to  stimulate  retail 
training  in  the  public  school  was 
even  so  new  in  January,  when  a 
whole  ])rogram  was  devoted  to  the 
subject  in  this  Association’s  conven¬ 
tion,  that  many  representative  retail¬ 
ers  wondered  why  they  had  heard 
nothing  about  it  before.  It  will  l)e 
recalled  that  as  a  result  of  the  pre¬ 
sentations  of  Dr.  Nystrom  and  oth¬ 
ers,  endorsing  the  social  desirability 
of  such  legislation,  your  Associa¬ 
tion  passed  tw^o  resolutions :  the 
first  to  the  effect  that  the  Associa¬ 
tion  was  in  sympathy  with  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  George-Deen  Act,  and 
expressing  willingness  to  cooperate 
with  schools  in  making  such  training 
effective;  second,  to  transmit  this 
resolution  to  its  membership,  to  rep¬ 
resentative  educational  bodies,  and  to 


the  President's  Committee,  appoint¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  study  the 
wliole  program  of  vocational  educa¬ 
tion,  incidental  to  consideration  of 
suitable  appropriation  bills. 

To  date,  the  President’s  Commit¬ 
tee  ha.«  not  made  its  report,  but  the 
legislation  has  so  stimulated  educa¬ 
tors  that  they  are  going  ahead  with 
their  planning  and  have,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  already  approached  repre¬ 
sentative  retailers  to  assist  them  in 
making  curriculum  recommenda¬ 
tions  and  in  setting  up  plans.  Some 
of  us  have  already  been  asked  to 
contribute  company  training  materi¬ 
al  for  possible  incorporation  in  local 
courses  of  study. 

Limiting  Factors 

There  are  many  reasons  why  re¬ 
tail  training  in  public  schools  has 
been  confined  to  a  comparatively  few 
cities. 

First  and  foremost  there  has  been 
little  craft  consciousness  among  dis¬ 
tributors  because  the  field  is  so  large 
and  varied.  A  barbecue  stand  and 
Marshall  Field  &  Company  feel  little 
in  common,  yet  they  are  both  dis¬ 
tributors.  Then  there  has  also  been 
unfriendly  feeling  among  competi¬ 
tive  types  of  distribution — the  so- 
called  chain  and  independent,  the 
small  store  and  house-to-house  can¬ 
vassing.  retail  vs.  mail  order  meth- 
o:ls,  quibbling  over  whether  a  drug 
store  should  be  permitted  to  become 
a  liquor  store  or  a  restaurant,  all  re¬ 
sulting  in  little  recognition  of  a  com¬ 
mon  problem.  One  effect  of  the 
XRA  was  to  join  retailers  somewhat 
closer  together  in  recognition  of 
common  problems. 

A  third  factor  delaying  public 
stimulation  of  this  type  of  vocational 
education  has  been  the  too  common 
feeling  that  anybody  can  open  and 
run  a  store  successfully, with  a  couple 


ot  hundred  dollars  capital,  without 
preparation  for  management  or  the 
selling  function.  No  licenses  or  cer¬ 
tificates  of  fitness  have  been  re¬ 
quired,  no  minimum  educational 
standards  demanded  by  the  public, 
and  even  no  proof  of  character  re¬ 
quired. 

The  record  of  business  failures  and 
retail  personnel  turnover  prove  the 
fallacy.  A  few  Jeremiahs  crying  in 
the  wilderness  in  the  educational, 
governmental,  and  distributive  fields 
have  carried  on  the  battle  for  better 
education  of  distributors  and  their 
employees.  The  work  of  the  Federal 
Board  for  V'ocational  Education  has 
been  a  factor  in  keeping  the  question 
alive.  But  only  a  few  institutions 
have  offered  cooperative  training  for 
some  time. 

A  fourth  hindering  factor  has 
been  the  intrenchment  of  teachers  of 
so-called  commercial  subjects  be¬ 
hind  the  battlements  of  stenograidiy, 
typewriting,  bookkeeping,  and  other 
office  subjects.  I  am  frank  to  say 
that  I  look  for  little  leadership 
among  commercial  teachers  in  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  non-clerical  aspects 
of  distributive  education ;  it  must 
come  from  the  general  vocational 
training  groups,  the  school  adminis¬ 
trators,  and  the  distributive  crafts 
themselves. 

fifth  factor  has  been  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  retailer  with  ideals  to 
l)urden  himself  with  the  full  job  of 
training,  feeling  that  the  schools 
either  could  not  or  would  not  help. 

si.xth  factor  has  been  the 
parental  attitude,  ijarticularly  in  cer¬ 
tain  areas  of  the  country,  that  there 
are  no  educational  values  in  learning 
“store  keeping.’’  and  the  false  social 
lu'ide  e.xi)ressed  in  the  words  of  the 
mother  who  “didn’t  raise  Lizzie  to 
work  in  a  ten  cent  store.” 

Consumer  Relations 

That  further  training  facilities 
are  needed  calls  for  no  further  dem¬ 
onstration  here  than  a  recalling  of 
recent  bridge  table  gossip  about  the 
service  at  X’s,  or  a  visit  to  any  com¬ 
petitor’s  establishment,  in  search  of 
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In  his  speech  before  the  Personnel  Group  at  the  recent 
Chicago  convention,  Mr.  Mertz  strongly  solidified  his  position 
as  the  logical  voice  of  all  retailers  interested  in  establishing  an 
intelligent  retail  training  program  in  schools.  A  pioneer  in  the 
field  of  retail  education,  he  has  further  qualifie<l  himself, 
through  unflagging  interest  and  untiring  eflTort  during  the  past 
year,  with  many  public  appearances  before  groups  of  retailers 
and  educators.  He  has  invariably  stimulated  understanding 
and  active  cooperation  between  these  two  groups. 


qualified  guidance  in  what  to  buy. 
While  the  consumer  may  he  lucky 
enough  to  find  many  salespeople  who 
have  learned,  often  simply  through 
trial  and  error,  what  they  need  to 
know  in  dealing  with  the  public,  she 
will  find  gaps  in  the  training  of  the 
conqietent,  and  much  larger  holes  in 
the  qualifications  of  the  new  or  ex¬ 
tra  employee. 

We  subscrilie  to  the  point  of  view 
that  the  interest  of  the  retailer  and 
the  interest  of  the  customer  are  iden¬ 
tical.  W'e  must  consider  the  needs 
of  the  consumer,  who  looks  to  the 
retail  employee  to  provide  helpful 
assistance  in  making  purchases  that 
will  satisfy  her  expressed  and  unde¬ 
fined  needs  or  desires.  W'e  also  be¬ 
lieve  that  much  of  the  suitable  con¬ 
tent  of  a  curriculum  for  distributive 
occupations  should  he  a  ])art  of  the 
core  curriculum  for  all  students  in¬ 
asmuch  as  all  are  actual  or  potential 
consumers  who  need  training  in 
better  huyinansliip.  Upon  this  con¬ 
sideration  we  base  the  social  justifi¬ 
cation  for  spending  the  ta.xpayer’s 
money  for  training  pur|)oses ;  train¬ 
ing  for  distribution  is  not  a  problem 
of  the  distributor  alone.  There  are 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  small, 
individual  e.stahlishments  without 
time,  staff,  money  or  teaching  ability 
to  train.  This  lack  of  training  is  con¬ 
trary  to  consumer  interest.  The 
larger,  socially  minded  distributors 
are  carrying  a  heavy  load  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  provide  training  of  many 
sorts,  and  there  is  no  visible  desire 
to  shift  this  burden.  There  will 
probably  he  no  diminution  of  train¬ 
ing  effort  on  the  part  of  the  distribu¬ 
tor  when  distributive  educational 
programs  through  public  education 
are  made  effective.  For  the  training 
job  is  never  done,  and  the  craft  will 
have  to  take  up  the  training  where 
the  schools  leave  off,  or  where  local 
specific  procedures  must  be  learned. 

Such  training  is  justified  at  public 
exjiense  for  the  benefit  of  the  con¬ 


sumer.  Whatever  the  lienefits  that 
may  accrue  to  the  distributor 
through  the  availability  of  better 
trained  employees,  still  greater  ones 
will  come  to  the  consumer  in  the  re¬ 
liability  and  quality  of  service  of 
his  sources  of  supply. 

Suggested  Programs 

If  sch(M)l  and  store  are  to  coor¬ 
dinate  efficiently,  it  is  necessary  for 
retailing  to  have  a  program  of  pre¬ 
cisely  what  it  can  and  will  do.  in 
order  that  the  kind  of  training  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  schools  may  he  effective, 
and  in  order  that  its  product  of 
potential  or  actual  employee  may  1k' 
of  most  service  to  the  consumer,  to 
the  retailer,  and  to  himself.  We 
therefore  submit  the  following  rec¬ 
ommendations  for  a  retailer's  pro¬ 
gram  : — 

1.  Merchants  should  join  in  the 
formation  of  an  advisory  committee 
to  the  local  school  authorities,  to  in¬ 
sure  a  practical  program  adaiited  to 
local  needs.  Unless  school  and  mer¬ 


chants  work  hand  in  hand  in  develo- 
oping  the  program  of  training  that  is 
to  lie  given  by  the  schools,  there  is 
no  assurance  that  the  training  given 
will  function  in  the  jobs  for  which 
these  students  may  be  employed. 

2.  Take  initiative  in  having  such 
courses  established  through  local  Re¬ 
tail  Merchants’  Associations,  where 
local  Ixiards  are  backward  in  initiat¬ 
ing:  but  where  local  school  authori¬ 
ties  have  initiated,  lend  active  as¬ 
sistance  in  curriculum  organization, 
in  providing  laboratory  assistance, 
in  establishing  cooperative  pro¬ 
grams,  in  preventing  schools  from 
living  through  the  errors  that  stores 
themselves  have  learned  altout  train¬ 
ing  retail  employees,  in  assisting  in 
vocational  guidance  and  selection  of 
employees  for  such  training,  and  as 
far  as  possible  in  actual  part-time 
teaching  or  training  of  potential  or 
actual  teachers  of  retail  subjects. 

It  is  obvious  that  there  must  be  the 
closest  kind  of  cooperation  lietween 
personnel  managers  and  other  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  small  business  with  the 
schools,  teacher  training  institutions 
and  universities,  if  training  for  the 
distributive  worker  by  the  schools  is 
going  to  function.  The  job  is  hard 
but  not  insurmountable,  and  it  will 
require  most  careful  planning  and 
supervision  to  prevent  ghastly 
wastes  of  public  funds.  Retailers 
should  not  wait  for  the  local  schools 
to  take  the  initiative.  Sell  them  on 
tl’.e  advantages  of  working  with  you 
in  their  planning  procedures,  and  in 
making  local  plans  o])erative.  Get 
representative  committees  working ! 

3.  I’articijiate  in  local  surveys  of 
actual  community  needs  as  to  the 
kind  of  trained  jiroduct  that  will  be 


In  store  classes  like  this  one,  the  retailer  has  carried  on  alone  the  job  of 
training.  It  is  not  likely  that  there  will  be  any  lessening  of  this  individual 
effort  in  the  future,  for  the  retailer  knows  that  the  training  job  is  never  done. 
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reacl:ly  assimilated  by  retailers  after 
training.  Since  the  kinds  of  retail  es¬ 
tablishment  in  any  given  community 
will  have  certain  constants  and  cer¬ 
tain  variables  in  job  training  of  this 
type  in  the  community. 

4.  Consider  requirements  both  of 
pupils  of  high  school  age  regularly 
attending  high  school  and  adults  and 
junior  employees  of  retail  employ¬ 
ers,  no  longer  in  school.  Improve¬ 
ment  of  existing  personnel  as  well 
as  preparation  of  potential  workers 
is  socially  desirable. 

Curricula  Recommended 

1.  From  community  surveys,  the 
stores  can  indicate  what  subjects 
should  l)e  taught.  The  program 
should  be  developed  gradually,  since 
there  is  not  a  nation-wide  supply  of 
teachers  and  supervisors  for  these 
programs.  Initial  efforts  by  schools 
should  consist  of  securing  the  co¬ 
operation  of  local  retailers  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  a  time  a  considerable  part 
of  tbe  instruction.  This  will  be  par¬ 
ticularly  suitable  for  evening  or  part- 
time  classes. 

What  are  the  probabilities  as  to 


what  the  curriculum  should  contain  ? 
Little  time  need  be  spent  in  differ¬ 
entiating  between  the  training  needs 
of  those  already  in  distributive  oc¬ 
cupations  and  those  preparing  in  the 
schools  for  it.  The  content  that  a 
school  program  would  cover  is  also 
needed  by  the  worker  in  the  field, 
but  with  perhaps  a  different  ap- 
jiroach.  How  should  we  approach 
this  problem?  The  first  temptation 
of  curriculum  committees  is  to 
“Brain  Trust"  it.  There  is  a  real 
temptation  for  school  people  to  sit 
in  an  office,  surrounded  by  other  vo¬ 
cational  teachers  with  books,  syllabi 
and  course  outlines  of  what  some¬ 
body  else  is  doing  somewhere,  and 
then  put  together  a  new  crossword 
puzzle  of  their  own  that  in  their  di¬ 
vine  wisdom  they  are  sure  ought  to 
function.  And.  wonderful  to  relate, 
courses  of  study  built  this  way  do 
function ;  the  chances  are  in  our 
favor,  of  course,  when  we  consult 
the  available  experience  of  others  in 
doing  a  similar  job,  or  steal  their 
effort.  Yet,  any  brain  trusting  of  a 
curriculum  for  distribution  that  ig¬ 
nores  the  analysis  of  jobs  performed 


in  the  retail  or  other  distributive 
situation  is  likely  to  be  as  practical 
as  the  course  in  botany  that  is  taught 
without  reference  to  the  actual  dow¬ 
ers  that  are  growing  on  all  sides  of 
the  school  house,  whose  pupils  do 
not  identify  the  dowers  as  those 
talked  about  in  the  book.  Why  brain 
trust,  when  on  all  sides  of  us  are  the 
actual  situations  that  can  be  lived 
through,  or  at  least  observed,  for 
which  training  is  necessary?  I  do 
not  propose  to  indicate  what  a  fin¬ 
ally  approved  curriculum  for  the 
distributive  occupations  shall  con¬ 
tain,  for  it  will  vary  with  communi¬ 
ties.  types  of  distribution  dominant 
locally,  and  the  scope  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  that  is  financially  possible. 

2.  Provide  schools  with  a  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  the  various  t\  pes 
of  retail  job  content,  and  of  the  job 
classidcations  for  which  you  employ 
l)eginners  of  high  school  graduation 
age.  We  believe  that  the  curriculum 
for  the  group  in  schools  should  be 
geared  to  permit  entrance  into  retail 
positions  no  earlier  than  sixteen 
years  of  age,  and  preferably  at  eigh- 
(Continiicd  on  page  69) 


Newest  of  the  ” Windowless”  Store  Buildings 


Tke  J.  W.  Knapp  Company  of  Lansing,  Mich.,  expects  to  have  this  structure  completed  hy  November  1. 
The  two  exposed  walls  of  the  five-story  and  basement  plant  use  horizontal  strips  of  glass  brick  instead  of 
windows,  except  in  the  pylons  above  the  entrances  where  transparent  glass  windows  will  be  used.  The 
use  of  glass  brick  in  a  completely  air-conditioned  building  such  as  this,  eliminates  any  flow  of  air  from  out¬ 
side  yet  affords  natural  light.  Another  interesting  construction  feature  is  that  the  supporting  columns  are  set 
back  eight  feet  from  the  street  front,  making  it  possible  to  have  continuous  show  windows  without  columns 
between. 
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Factors  Underlying  Installment  Selling 

With  Emphasis  on  Mechanics,  Expense  and  Terms 

BY  RAY  FOX 

Assistant  Manager,  Business  Promotion,  General  Motors  Aceeptance  Corporation,  New  York 


A/i  address  before  the  Credit 
Management  Dhision,  at  the  Mid- 
Year  Convention. 

OF  course  there  are  many  phases 
to  the  business  of  financing 
deferred  payment  sales,  hut  I 
am  confining  my  remarks  to  just 
two  of  them — the  expense  involved 
in  operating  the  business  and  the  im- 
jjortance  of  the  term  factor  in  in¬ 
stallment  credits. 

There  are  three  principal  costs 
connected  with  handling  a  deferred 
])ayment  business : — 

1.  The  cost  of  money. 

2.  Management  exjjense. 

3.  0])erating  expense. 

The  Cost  of  Money 
The  cost  of  money  is  largely  de- 
])endent  on  whether  it  is  in  the  form 
of  permanent  invested  capital,  long 
term  Ixirrowing,  short  term  loans, 
or  a  combination  of  all  three.  To  any 
organization  which  operates  its  de¬ 
ferred  payment  business  as  a  part 
of  its  regular  merchandising  busi¬ 
ness,  as  I  assume  most  of  you  do,  it 
is  important  from  an  accurate  cost¬ 
ing  standpoint  to  allocate  a  proper 
and  definite  portion  of  the  over-all 
invested  capital,  long,  or  short  term 
Ixjrrowings,  to  the  deferred  payment 
department.  The  amounts  allocated 
of  course  would  be  dependent  upon 
the  amount  of  outstandings,  the  esti¬ 
mated  new  business  and  the  esti¬ 
mated  rate  of  pay-oflFs.  It  is  sur¬ 
prising  how  fast  the  amount  of  capi¬ 
tal  funds  necessary  increases  when 
the  length  of  term  increases.  Any 
cost  system  in  a  deferred  payment 
department  that  did  not  include  a 
proper  cost  of  the  capital  funds  em- 
jjloyed  would  not  show  a  true  pic¬ 
ture. 

Management  Expense 
The  second  element  of  cost  is  that 
of  management  expense.  By  that  I 
mean  the  cost  of  the  time  of  experi¬ 
enced  and  responsible  executives 
who  supervise  the  deferred  payment 
part  of  the  business  in  addition  to 
their  other  supervisory  duties.  In 
our  company  that  portion  of  the 
costs  that  could  be  called  manage¬ 
ment  expense  is  the  expense  of  the 


Home  Office  organization.  This 
item  of  expense  is  an  important  one 
and  has  a  very  definite  part  in  set¬ 
ting  up  a  cost  system  in  a  deferred 
payment  department. 

Operating  Expense 

The  third  element  of  exjiense.  and 
the  largest  one.  might  be  called  op¬ 
erating  e.xpense.  This  division  of  the 
co.sts  would  include  the  expense  of 
the  ojierating  functions  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  such  as  the  accounting  func¬ 
tions  of  making  up  the  records  when 
accounts  are  placed  on  the  liooks, 
and  the  necessary  handling  when 
nayments  are  received  and  credited. 

It  wotdd  also  include  the  cost  of  the 
credit  functions  such  as  checking, 
investigating  and  approving  credits. 

It  would  also  include  the  cost  of  the 
collection  functions  of  both  inside 
and  outside  collections.  In  our  com¬ 
pany  we  break  these  costs  down  into 
various  divisions  such  as  salaries, 
stationery,  telephone,  auto.  rent.  etc. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  proper  de¬ 
nominator  in  determining  the  cost 
of  the  business  in  relation  to  the 
volume,  we  went  through  the  vari¬ 
ous  experiences  of  relating  costs  to 
c'ollar  volume,  to  new  accounts  pur¬ 
chased.  to  items  handled,  etc.  For  a 
great  many  years  now  we  have  used 
the  number  of  accounts  outstanding 
as  our  denominator.  It  is  the  most 
simple  and  least  e.xpensive  method 
of  enabling  us  to  determine  our 
trends  from  month  to  month.  It 
also  enables  us  to  easily  charge  the 
various  departments  of  our  business 
with  their  proper  share  of  the  costs. 
•After  all.  in  the  deferred  payment 
business,  tbe  volume  of  work  neces¬ 
sary  in  a  given  month  is  chiefly  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  number  of  ac¬ 
counts  on  the  books  during  that 
month. 

It  might  interest  you  to  know  that 
the  three  largest  items  of  our  oper¬ 
ating  expenses  are 

Salaries  66% 

Travel.  Auto,  etc.  10%  and 
Rent  5% 

■Another  element  in  a  cost  svstem 
that  cannot  be  overlooked  is  that  of 


setting  up  proper  and  adequate  re¬ 
serves. 

It  would  seem  desirable  that  if 
one  does  much  of  a  deferred  pay¬ 
ment  volume  in  connection  with  his 
regular  business,  insofar  as  ix)ssi- 
ble.  separate  costs  should  be  main¬ 
tained  on  the  deferred  payment  part 
of  the  business.  An  oi^en  or  charge 
accf)unt  is  generally  accepted  as  a 
normal  part  of  merchandising  ex- 
[K'nse.  Under  normal  conditions 
items  are  charged  during  the  month, 
a  bill  rendered  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  and  the  account  cleared  by 
the  tenth  of  the  month  by  payment 
in  full.  On  the  deferred  payment 
account  these  functions,  in  the  case 
of  a  refrigerator  sale,  may  be  re- 
l>eated  up  to  24  or  36  times,  yet  only 
one  sale  has  been  made.  It  would 
seem,  for  this  reason,  that  not  only  ,  q\- 
should  reasonably  accurate  ^ 

maintained  but  that  tly^prfwnuT  V 

charged  a  deferred  pSYment 
cover  the  additional  investment  of 
capital,  management  expense  and 
ojjerating  expense. 

The  Terms  Factor 
The  other  phase  of  the  deferred 
payment  business  you  may  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  is  that  which  we  might  call 
“the  importance  of  the  term  factor 
in  installment  credits.”  The  final 
result  in  operating  a  deferred  pay¬ 
ment  business  is  dependent  upon  the 
kind  of  credit  extended  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Customer,  Down 
Payment  and  Length  of  Terms. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  go  into  the 
credit  factors  of  willingness  and 
ability  to  pay  on  the  part  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer  because  you  men  are  well  fa¬ 
miliar  with  that  phase  of  the  prob¬ 
lem.  However  from  the  standpoint 
of  down  payments  and  length  of 
terms  there  is  a  very  definite  statis¬ 
tical  experience. 

The  trend  in  the  past  few  years 
has  been  in  the  direction  of  lowering 
down  payment  and  lengthening  the 
term.  It  has  also  been  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  selling  more  types  of  mer¬ 
chandise  on  the  deferred  payment 
plan.  This  is  not  an  unnatural  de¬ 
velopment,  as  it  was  in  order  to  ease 
the  credit  requirements  during  the 
recent  lean  years  as  an  effort  to  in- 
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duce  people  to  buy.  The  experience 
with  those  obligations  entered  into 
has  been  satisfactory. 

However,  present  conditions  hard¬ 
ly  justify  such  stimulants.  It  is  an 
old  credit  rule  that  “when  times  are 
good,  credit  positions  should  be 
strengthened.”  The  years  1934,  1935 
and  1936  have  been  increasingly 
good.  Times  right  now  are  relative¬ 
ly  excellent.  It  seems  to  us  that  now 
is  when  we  might  look  over  our 
credits  because  it  is  in  the  good  times 
that  fundamental  mistakes  in  credit 
are  made — rarely  in  bad  times — 
and  that  good  times  do  not  last  for¬ 
ever  and  are  always  succeeded  by 
“not  such  good”  times. 

Many  of  us  are  inclined  to  be 
more  or  less  complacent  alxjut  our 
installment  sales  business  because 
of  the  very  fine  record  finance  com¬ 
panies  showed  during  the  depression 
period  and  the  excellent  collection 
performances  of  accounts  at  the 
present  time.  We  must  not  forget 
that  one  of  the  basic  reasons  for  the 
fine  experience  in  liquidating  install¬ 
ment  credits  during  the  depression 
years  was  the  care  and  conservatism 
used  in  granting  those  credits  during 
the  preceding  good  years. 

Another  factor  in  this  connection 
is  that  customers  asking  credit  at 
that  time  were  generally  fairly  fat 
in  reserves  of  one  kind  or  another, 
whereas  these  same  customers  now 
have  just  been  through  a  depression 
period  and  their  resources  are  not 
quite  so  strong. 

One  of  the  important  factors  in 
connection  with  tbe  terms  of  a  de¬ 
ferred  payment  obligation  is  the 
matter  of  equity — that  is,  the  rela¬ 
tion  existing  between  the  value  of 
the  merchandise  or  collateral  and 
the  amount  owing  on  the  purchase. 
The  shorter  the  down  payment  and 
the  longer  the  term  the  less  the 
equity,  and  equity  has  a  very  defi¬ 
nite  bearing  on  the  “willingness”  to 
pay.  As  one  of  our  fellows  said, 
“Somehow  credits  passed  through 
rose-colored  glasses  never  look  the 
same  when  they  must  be  collected 
(or  written  off)  with  blue  goggles.” 

Equity  has  an  important  bearing 
on  tbe  repossession  rate  and  after 
all  the  rate  of  repossession  and  loss 
is  probably  the  most  accurate  gauge 
of  the  soundness  and  liquidity  of  any 
set  of  installment  credits.  The 
amount  of  credit  extended  of  itself 
is  not  the  important  factor,  but  the 
combination  of  the  amount  of  credit 
and  the  length  of  time  is  important. 
For  example,  a  $300  credit  for  30 
days  does  not  carry  the  same  kind  of 
a  risk  as  a  similar  amount  of  credit 


extended  over  a  three-year  period. 
It  is  comparatively  simple  to  fore¬ 
cast  the  ability  to  pay  in  30  days, 
but  quite  a  different  thing  to  fore¬ 
cast  the  ability  to  pay  over  a  three- 
year  period.  Tides  of  business  do 
not  flow  in  and  out  abruptly,  so  if 
the  down  payment  and  length  of 
terms  are  satisfactory  the  monthly 
payments  will  more  than  offset  the 
rate  of  depreciation. 

While  GMAC’s  over-all  experi¬ 
ence  on  refrigerator  paper  has  been 
and  is  excellent — repossessions  be¬ 
ing  at  the  rate  of  about  four  out  of 
every  100  time  deals — an  examina¬ 
tion  of  this  experience  reveals  some 
very  interesting  facts. 

Terms  Factor  in  Repossessions 

Our  records  on  down  payments 
and  terms  indicate  that  transactions 
having  down  payments  of  less  than 
10%  result  in  6%  times  as  many  re¬ 
possessions  as  those  having  down 
payments  of  25%.  Or  to  put  it  in 
another  way — for  every  100  repos¬ 
sessions  on  transactions  having  a 
down  payment  of  25%  or  more  we 
will  have — 

650  repossessions  on  transactions 
having  less  than  10%  down 
payment. 

270  repossessions  on  transactions 
with  down  payments  between 
10  and  14%. 

120  repossessions  on  transactions 
with  down  payments  between 
15  and  24%. 

From  the  standpoint  of  terms 
alone  the  experience  is  about  like 
this.  For  every  100  repossessions  on 
transactions  having  terms  of  12 
months  or  less  we  will  have — 

160  repossessions  on  transactions 
running  between  13  and  18 
months. 

295  repossessions  on  transactions 
running  between  19  and  24 
months. 
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370  repossessions  on  transactions 
running  over  24  months. 

We  have  not  consolidated  our  sta¬ 
tistics,  but  I  leave  it  to  your  imag¬ 
ination  what  the  experience  may  be 
when  the  transaction  is  one  that  has 
both  a  short  down  payment  and  a 
long  term. 

It  is  good  business  to  take  some 
business  risk  in  order  to  know  where 
the  point  of  market  exhaustion  is, 
but  only  within  the  bounds  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  entire  time  payment  receiva¬ 
bles  on  a  satisfactory  basis. 

The  appliance  business  is  a  good 
business  and  one  that  has  nowhere 
reached  its  full  development.  Manu¬ 
facturers  and  merchants  alike  are 
desirous  of  doing  nothing  that  would 
impair  its  continual  growth.  The 
present  down  payments  and  terms 
have  worked  out  satisfactorily  for 
the  present  economic  conditions. 
However  there  are  many  financing 
agencies  who  believe  that  these  same 
terms  applied  widely  may  not  prove 
as  satisfactory  if  a  different  eco¬ 
nomic  condition  should  obtain. 
Most  of  the  large  national  finance 
companies  handling  electric  appli¬ 
ance  paper  are  giving  serious  con¬ 
sideration  to  this  problem.  Effective 
effort  in  strengthening  the  credit 
picture  is  impaired  unless  there  is  a 
reasonable  amount  of  cooperation 
among  all  the  financing  agencies, 
whether  individual,  local  or  national. 
The  department  store  group  as  a 
whole  is  an  important  factor  in  this 
picture  and  I  would  like  to  bespeak 
your  cooperation  in  keeping  your 
installment  structure  on  a  healthy 
and  liquid  basis  as  it  will  be  of  mate¬ 
rial  l)enefit  in  assisting  other  financ¬ 
ing  agencies  in  doing  the  same. 

After  all,  credit  is  a  decidedly  in¬ 
dividual  matter — all  of  us  neither 
want  nor  need  the  same  kind  of 
terms  on  our  purchases  any  more 
than  all  of  us  need  or  want  the  same 
size  shoes.  It  is  a  matter  of  deter¬ 
mining  both  the  need  and  desires  of 
the  customer.  It  would  seem  that 
the  continued  quoting  and  offering 
of  our  lowest  down  payments  and 
our  longest  terms  might  prove  just 
as  costly  in  the  long  run  as  to  ad¬ 
vertise  that  we  carried  only  one  size 
shoe. 

Among  dealers  in  General  Motors 
products  there  is  a  credit  advertis¬ 
ing  slogan  that  has  proven  very 
helpful.  It  is  “Payments  to  Suit 
Your  Purse.”  It  would  seem  that 
now  is  the  time  to  fit  the  payments 
to  suit  the  customer’s  purse  in  order 
to  possibly  avoid  finding  later  it  is. 
our  purse  that  is  making  the  cus~, 
tomcr’s  payments. 
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Social  Security  Bulletin  No.  30 


The  Treasury  Department  letter  reprodueed  on  this  page 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  Ernest  Katz,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Taxation  Interpretation  and  Administration  of 
the  N.R.D.G.A.  and  Viee-President  and  Controller  of  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.  Mr.  Katz  makes  the  following  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  members  of  the  Association: 

“The  Treasury  Department  decision  puts  it  squarely  up  to 
the  retailer  to  get  what  is  coming  to  him.  If  a  vendor  is  to  pay 
the  salary  of  a  demonstrator,  the  contract  should  be  so  drawn 
that  the  vendor  pays  for  the  salary,  and  in  addition  any  and  all 
Federal,  State  or  other  taxes  paid  upon  said  salary.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  vendor  should  be  forced  to  pay  for  the  employee’s 
liability  insurance.  This  is  no  more  and  no  less  than  we  are 
entitled  to,  because  if  Mr.  Jones  wants  to  put  his  clerk  in  our 
store  to  sell  or  demonstrate  his  merchandise,  he  must  pay  all  of 
the  expenses  pertaining  to  his  clerk,  and  Social  Security  taxes 
and  other  taxes  that  may  be  placed  in  the  future.  Employee’s 
liability  insurance  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  expense  of  the  clerk 
as  the  bare  salary  that  he  or  she  may  draw.” 


Status  of  Demonstrators  for  Tax 
Purposes  Under  Titles  VIII 
and  IX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act 

IX  response  to  numerous  efforts 
by  your  association,  through  Mr. 
Harold  R.  Young,  Washington 
Representative,  to  obtain  from  the 
Treasury  Department  a  ruling  as  to 
the  status  of  demonstrators  in  de¬ 
partment  stores  for  tax  purposes  un¬ 
der  Titles  VIII  and  IX  of  the  So¬ 
cial  Security  Act.  the  following  let¬ 
ter,  which  is  self-explanatory,  has 
been  received  from  the  Treasury 
Department : 

“Sirs : 

“Further  reference  is  made  to 
your  letter  dated  May  4,  1937,  and 
previous  correspondence  relative  to 
the  status,  under  Titles  VIII  and  IX 
of  the  Social  Security  .Act,  of  cer¬ 
tain  demonstrators  and  salesjieople 
in  department  stores. 

“Information  pertaining  to  the 
various  circumstances  under  which 
such  individuals  perform  services 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
compensated  for  such  services  was 
submitted,  and  request  was  made  for 
advice  as  to  whether  such  individuals 
are  employees  of  the  department 
stores  in  which  the  services  are  per¬ 
formed  or  of  the  manufacturers 
whose  products  are  l)eing  demon¬ 
strated  or  sold,  for  purposes  of  the 
taxes  imposed  under  Titles  VIII  and 
IX  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

“You  are  advised  that  careful 
consideration  has  been  given  to  the 
information  submitted  by  your  or¬ 
ganization  and  to  the  questions  pre¬ 
sented  in  connection  therewith. 
However,  in  view  of  the  varying 
circumstances  under  which  such 
demonstrators  and  salespeople  per¬ 
form  services,  and  the  diversified 
methods  of  compensating  such  indi¬ 
viduals  for  their  services,  it  has  been 
found  impracticable  to  issue  general 
rulings  with  respect  to  the  status  of 
such  demonstrators  and  salespeople 
for  purposes  of  the  taxes  imposed 
under  Titles  VIII  and  IX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

“It  will,  therefore,  be  necessary, 
before  definite  rulings  can  be  issued 
with  respect  to  the  status  of  the  in¬ 


dividuals  in  question,  that  in  any 
case  in  which  a  ruling  is  desired  that 
the  department  store  or  manufactur¬ 
er  desiring  such  ruling  submit  to  this 
Rureau  a  request  involving  a  par¬ 
ticular  individual.  The  request  must 
contain  the  name  and  address  of  the 
individual  in  question ;  the  place  at 
which  the  services  of  such  individu¬ 
al  are  being  performed ;  copies  of 
actual  executed  contracts  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  performance  of  ser¬ 
vices  by  such  individual,  if  the  con¬ 
tracts  are  in  writing,  or  if  made 
orally,  a  statement  of  the  terms  and 
conditions  thereof ;  a  detailed  state¬ 
ment  of  the  manner  in  which  the  in¬ 
dividual  is  compensated  for  his  ser¬ 
vices  ;  and  all  other  relevant  and 
pertinent  facts  and  circumstances 
surrounding  the  engagement  and 
jierformances  of  services  by  the  par¬ 
ticular  demonstrator  or  salesperson. 

“A  ruling  issued  by  this  office  in 
a  particular  case,  based  upon  such 
data,  should  ordinarily  suffice  in 
cases  of  other  individuals  operating 
on  substantially  the  same  basis. 
However,  each  case  in  which  the 
facts  surrounding  the  engagement 
and  performance  of  services  by  a 
demonstrator  or  salesperson  and  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  contracts 
materially  differ,  must  be  submitted 


to  this  Bureau  for  a  ruling  in  the 
particular  case. 

“Respectfully, 

“Victor  H.  Self, 

.Acting  Chief, 

Social  Security  Tax  Unit.” 
*  ♦  ♦ 

Recent  rulings  of  the  Treasury 
Department  affecting  Titles  VIII 
and  IX  of  the  Social  Security 
.Act  are  cited  below.  These  rul¬ 
ings,  bearing  the  official  designa¬ 
tion  S.S.T.,  covered  herein  number 

167  through  177.  Rulings  through 
166  affecting  retailing  were  covered 
in  previous  bulletins.  Rulings  Nos. 

168  to  172  and  174  tc  176  have  been 
omitted  in  the  following  explana¬ 
tions  because  they  have  no  applica¬ 
tion  to  retailing.  Particular  atten¬ 
tion  is  directed  to  S.S.T.-177  which 
IKTinits  the  use  of  a  fixed  mileage 
rate  in  determining  the  expenses  of 
employees  using  their  own  automo¬ 
biles  in  their  employer’s  business. 

Employers  Liable  for  Taxes'Under 
Titles  VIII  and  IX  Even 
Though  Wages  Reimbursed  by 
Insurance  Companies  Under 
Use  and  Occupancy  Insurance 
—S.S.T.  167 

The  Treasury  Department  has 
ruled  that  employers  are  liable  for 
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the  taxes  inijxjsed  by  Titles  \TII 
and  IX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  on 
wages  paid  to  their  employees,  dur¬ 
ing  the  cessation  of  regular  business 
operations,  even  though  employers 
are  reimbursed  for  such  wages  under 
the  terms  of  use  and  occupancy  in¬ 
surance  policies. 

The  ruling  held  that  individuals 
remaining  on  the  payroll  during  the 
shut-down  period,  retain  their  status 
as  employees,  whether  or  not  they 
are  performing  services  and  regard¬ 
less  of  the  nature  of  such  services. 

[.Attention  is  directed  to  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  Eighteenth  An¬ 
nual  Proceedings  where,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  speech  by  Mr.  Komarek 
of  the  Kohacker  Stores  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  “Adjustment  of  a  Recent 
Fire  and  the  Use  and  Occupancy 
Loss,’’  there  is  discussed  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  use  and  occupancy  insurance 
coverage  in  relation  to  social  securi¬ 
ty  payroll  ta.xes.] 

Employers  Assuming  Employees' 
Tax  Under  Title  VIII  Must 
Furnish  Employees  Statement 
of  Such  Tax—S.S.T.  173 

Under  article  206  of  Regidations 
91.  employers  are  required  to  fur¬ 
nish  employees,  at  the  time  of  each 
wage  payment,  with  a  written  state¬ 
ment  showing  the  amount  of  em¬ 
ployees’  tax  deducted  from  such 
wages.  The  present  ruling  holds 
that  employers,  electing  to  assume 
payment  of  the  employees’  tax  with¬ 
out  deducting  same  from  employees, 
must  furnish  employees  a  written 
statement  showing  the  amount  of 
tax  so  paid. 

Where  all  or  any  part  of  the 
wages  are  paid  in  cash,  the  statement 
must  be  furnished  at  the  time  of 
each  cash  wage  payment.  Where  the 
wages  are  paid  exclusively  in  a  me¬ 
dium  other  than  cash,  as  for  exam¬ 
ple  where  an  employer  furnishes  his 
employee  with  the  use  of  a  dwelling 
as  remuneration  for  employment,  the 
statement  must  be  furnished  at.  the 
end  of  each  calendar  month. 

Fixed  Mileage  Rate  Permissible  in 
Determining  Expenses  of  Em¬ 
ployees  Using  Own  Automo¬ 
biles  Under  Titles  VIII  and 
IX—S.S.T.  177 

Under  Titles  VIII  and  IX  allow¬ 
ances  to  salesmen  and  others  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  actual  expenses  incurred  and 
accounted  for  to  employers  consti¬ 
tute  wages  and  are  thus  taxable. 


i 


Advice  was  requested  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department  whether  a  reason¬ 
able  fixed  mileage  rate  may  be  used 
in  determining  the  amount  of  ex¬ 
pense  incurred  by  an  employee  us¬ 
ing  an  automobile  in  his  employer's 
business,  in  lieu  of  actual  records 
showing  particular  items  of  expense 
incurred. 

The  ruling  held  that  a  reasonable 
fixed  mileage  rate  may  be  used  to 
determine  expenses  incurred  pro¬ 
vided  the  expenses  used  as  a  basis 
for  the  rate  computation  are  limited 
to  the  “operation  of  the  automobile 
attributable  to  its  use  in  the  employ¬ 
er’s  business.’’  The  employer  must 
l)e  ready  to  establish,  when  called 
upon  to  do  so,  the  reasonableness  of 
the  rate,  and  that  the  employee  in¬ 
curred  such  expenses  through  use 
of  the  automobile.  Further,  the 
employee  is  required  to  report  to  his 
employer  the  number  of  miles  trav¬ 
eled  in  the  latter’s  business. 

The  above  ruling  covers  such  em¬ 
ployees  in  retail  establishments  as 


salesmen,  service  men,  collectors, 
and  others  using  their  own  automo¬ 
biles  in  their  employer’s  business. 

Form  S.S.  1  Note  Required  in 
Triplicate 

Monthly  ta.x  returns — form  S.S. 
1 — required  under  Title  VUI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  must  now  be 
made  out  in  triplicate  instead  of  in 
quadruplicate,  according  to  a  regu¬ 
lation  (T.D.  4756)  issued  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
and  ajjproved  July  22,  1937  by  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Employers  Permitted  to  Print 
Form  S.S.  2a 

The  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  has  issued  a  ruling  (S.S.T. 
— Mimeograph.  Coll.  No.  4627)  per¬ 
mitting  employers  to  print  up  social 
security  tax  return  S.S.  2a  as  a  con¬ 
tinuous  form.  Since  this  ruling  is  of 
importance  to  many  members  it  is 
reproduced  here  in  full : 


1.  Permission  is  hereby  granted  to  employers  to  print  the  information  returns^. 
Form  SS-2a,  as  a  continuous  form  with  a  vertical  dimension  of  either  3%  or  3^3 
provided  that  the  contents,  make-up,  weight,  and  color  of  the  forms  are  the  same  as 
the  prescribed  Form  SS-2a,  with  the  exception  of  Government  Printing  Office  symbols 
and  plate  number,  “GPO  16-6084",  appearing  in  the  lower  right  hand  corner  of 
Form  SS-2a,  which  must  be  eliminated.  Employers  who  are  to  use  the  ^continuous 
forms  will  be  required  to  separate  them  before  filing  with  the  collectors’  offices. 

2.  This  office  has  received  numerous  requests  from  employers  for  permission 
to  fill  out  Form  SS-2a,  with  respect  to  the  first  four  items,  by  some  method  other 
than  that  prescribed  under  the  instructions  appearing  on  the  back  of  Form  SS-2,  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  have  purchased  mechanical  devices  which  will  not  record  the 
required  information  under  the  proper  item. 

3.  Methods  which  the  employers  may  use  in  filling  out  the  first  four  items  of 
Form  SS-2a  are  as  follows: 


(A) 


1.  Period  Ended 

2.  Employee’s  Account 
Number 

3.  Employee’s 
Name 

4. 

Taxable  Wages  Paid 
to  Employee 

6-30-37 

123-12-1234 

John  Doe 

$600.00 

(B) 

1.  Period  Ended 

2.  Employee’s  Account 
Number 

3.  Employee’s 
Name 

4. 

Taxable  Wages  Paid 
to  Employee 

6-30-37 

123-12-1234 

John  Doe 
$600.00 

(C) 

1.  Period  Ended 

2.  Employee’s  Account 
Number 

3.  Employee’s 
Name 

4. 

Taxable  Wages  Paid 
to  Employee 

6-30-37 

123-12-1234 

John  Doe 

$600.00 

(D) 

1.  Period  Ended 

2.  Employee’s  Account 
Number 

3.  Employee’s 
Name 

4. 

T axable  Wages  Paid 
to  Employee 

6-30-37 

John  Doe 

123-12-1234 

$600.00 

(Continued  on 

ne.vt  page) 
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(E) 


1.  I’eriod  Ended 

2.  Employee’s  .\ccount 
Number 

3.  b'mployee’s 
Name 

4.  Taxable  W'ages  Paid 
to  Employee 

6-30-37 

123-12-1234 

John  Doe 

$600.00 

(F) 

1.  I’eriod  Ended 

2.  Employee's  .\cconnt 
Number 

3.  Employee’s 
Name 

4.  Taxable  Wages  Paid 
to  Employee 

6-30-37 

John  Doe 

123-12-12.34 

$600.00 

(G) 

1.  I’eriod  Ended 

2.  Employee’s  .-Kccount 
Number 

3.  Eniplovee’s 
Name 

4.  T a.xable  Wages  I  ’aid 
to  Employee 

John  D(k- 
123-12-1234 

Period  Ended 
6-30-37 

$600.00 

(H) 

1.  Period  Ended 

2.  Employee’s  .Account 
Number 

3.  Employee’s 

N  ame 

4.  Taxable  WAiges  Paid 
to  Employee 

123-12-1234 

John  Doe 

Period  Ended 
6-30-37 

$6(M).00 

4.  The  method  outlined  under  (A)  is  the  proper  one,  while  those  advanced  under 

(B)  and  (C).  although  not  preferable,  are  permissible  under  the  instructions  appear¬ 
ing  on  the  back  of  Form  SS-2.  The  other  examples  are  for  the  convenience  of  em¬ 
ployers  who  have  already  made  plates  with  the  necessary  information  arranged  ac¬ 
cording  to  one  of  these  methods,  or  who  have  purchased  machinery  which  may  not 
be  adapted  to  conform  to  the  methods  advanced  under  (A),  (B),  or  (C).  Permission 
to  fill  out  Form  SS-2a,  as  set  forth  under  the  last  five  examples,  is  granted  only  where 
plates  have  already  been  obtained,  or  where  mechanical  devices  have  been  purchased 
which  may  not  be  adapted  to  conform  to  the  methods  set  forth  under  (A),  (B),  or 

(C) .  When  it  becomes  neccssarv  to  make  new  plates,  they  must  conform  to  examples 
(A),  (B),or  (C). 

5.  Correspondence  and  imiuiries  regarding  this  mimeograph  should  refer  to  the 
number  and  symbols  SST  :OA.* 


Income  Tax — Tax  on  Undistribu¬ 
ted  Earnings 

Tliere  are  four  cases  wliich  will 
])robal)ly  he  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court  during  the  term  lx*ginning 
Octolxr  1st  which  deal  with  stock 
dividends.  Two  of  these  cases  per¬ 
tain  to  the  ta.xability  of  preferred 
stock  as  dividends  when  distributed 
to  common  stock  holders,  and  thus 
will  have  special  bearing  on  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  earnings  in  the  form  of 
stock  to  escape  or  minimize  the  tax 
on  undistrihuted  earnings. 

Controllers  will  do  well  to  study 
the  decisions  in  the  two  cases.  Pal¬ 
mer  vs.  Commissioner  and  Mayer 
vs.  Commissioner,  when  these  de¬ 
cisions  will  have  been  announced. 

Recent  Case  Involving  Deprecia¬ 
tion  on  Leasehold  Improve¬ 
ments 

In  a  recent  case  the  Board  of 
Tax  Appeals  decided  a  case  involv¬ 
ing  depreciation  in  favor  of  the  pe¬ 
titioner,  a  large  specialty  store. 


Federal  Income  Tax 

The  store  had  a  lease  for  20  years 
with  the  option  to  renew  for  a  simi¬ 
lar  ])eriod.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
term  however  title  to  the  improve¬ 
ments  was  to  rest  in  the  owner  of 
the  i)roperty.  Accordingly  the  store 
depreciated  the  improvements  over 
the  term  of  twenty  years.  This  the 
revenue  department  would  not  allow 
claiming  the  depreciation  should 
have  been  taken  on  the  basis  of  the 
life  of  the  building  and  improve¬ 
ments  which  extended  beyond  twen¬ 
ty  years. 

The  Board  of  Tax  Appeals  held 
the  Commissioner  was  in  error  as 
during  the  taxable  year  in  question 
the  lessee  had  not  exercised  its  op¬ 
tion  to  renew  nor  was  there  any  cer¬ 
tainty  then  that  they  would  renew 
in  the  future. 

Income  Tax — Deductibility  of 

Contributions  to  State  Unem¬ 
ployment  Insurance  Funds 

In  the  June  issue  of  The  Bulletin 
of  the  Association  there  was  quoted 


Regulations  Issued  Covering  Fed¬ 
eral  Old-Age  Benefits  Under 
Title  II 

I'he  Social  Security  Board  has  re¬ 
cently  issued  Regulation  No.  2  deal¬ 
ing  with  Federal  ( )ld-.\ge  Benefits 
under  Title  II  of  the  Federal  Social 
.Security  Act. 

Chapter  I  covers  definitions  of 
l''mi)loyment  W'ages  and  so  forth, 
which  are  suhstatitially  the  same  as 
those  cited  in  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress  e.\])lanations  and  interiu'cta- 
tioi’s  of  Regulations  ‘)1  (.Social  Se¬ 
curity  Bulletin  No.  19). 

Chapter  11  relates  to  ()ld-.\ge 
Benefits  i)ayable  tnonthly  and  deals 
with  the  ([uestions  of  (pialification 
for,  amount  of.  and  application  for 
monthly  IxMielits. 

“()ld-.\ge  Benefits  Payable  in 
Lum])  Sum"  is  the  subject  of  Chap¬ 
ter  III.  Here  are  treated  the  follow¬ 
ing  points  among  others :  amounts 
and  circutnstances  under  which  iiay- 
able;  applicatiotis  for  i>rescribed 
forms,  execution  of,  time  and  iilace 
of  filing:  proof  of  age;  proof  of 
death ;  employers’  statements. 

It  is  recommended  that  members 
obtain  copies  of  these  regulations 
for  their  files,  from  the  Sitperinten- 
dent  of  Documents.  Washitigton, 
D.  C.  (10  cents  ix-r  copy)  in  order 
to  be  of  a.ssistance  to  employees. 


in  its  entirety  a  ruling  issued  by  the 
'I'reasury  Departtnent  on  the  deduc¬ 
tibility  of  contributions  to  State  Un- 
emiiloyment  Insurance  Funds.  An 
elaboration  of  this  ruling  was  the 
substance  of  a  subsequetit  ruling  re¬ 
lating  to  the  California  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Reserves  Act. 

It  was  held  that  etnployers  who 
are  exetnpted  from  the  contribution 
jirovisions  of  the  law  hy  reason  of 
the  adoption  of  a  guaranteed  em- 
])loyment  plan  or  a  private  benefit 
])lan  are  not  entitled  under  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Unemployment  Reserves  .Act 
to  any  deduction  for  Federal  Income 
'fax  purposes  unless  or  until  actual 
liayments  are  made  either  into  the 
.State  unemployment  fund  or  in  the 
form  of  Ixnefits  to  employees. 

Deductions  which  are  allowed 
must  be  taken  either  as  business  ex¬ 
penses  or  as  taxes  depending  upon 
Iiow  the  contrihutions  are  classified 
under  state  law. 

(AVte.?  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Con¬ 
vention  on  fape  72.) 
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Control  Problems  Peculiar  to 
Major  Home  Furnishings 

BY  C.  S.  DOBSON 
Jackson  Furniture  Co.,  San  Francisco 


All  address  delivered  before  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  Cities  Control¬ 
lers’  Group. 

By  presenting  some  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  a  furniture  store,  and 
the  methods  we  have  adopted 
to  cope  with  them,  it  is  my  hope  that 
some  benefits  may  be  derived  by  in¬ 
terested  members  of  the  group. 

A  discussion  of  some  of  these 
problems  would,  I  feel,  be  timely 
with  the  increasing  volume  of  fur¬ 
niture  business  being  developed  in 
department  stores. 

The  items  selected  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  treatment  of  “notify  orders.” 

2.  On  arrival  orders. 

3.  Approval  orders. 

4.  Tradein  merchandise — its  acquis- 
tion  and  disposition. 

5.  Delivery. 

6.  Workrooms  and  shops. 

7.  Accounts  Receivable  System. 

8.  Reporting  income  on  the  install¬ 
ment  basis. 

Notifies  and  On  Arrivals 

Considering  these  items  in  order, 
we  begin  with  the  “notifies.” 

1.  According  to  the  season,  we 
average  from  $25,000  to  $50,000 
worth  of  sales  in  the  notify  file. 
If  this  merchandise  is  being  held 
for  a  new  account,  we  ask  a  de¬ 
posit,  although  this  is  not  insisted 
upon  where  the  credit  .status  is  fav¬ 
orable.  We  do.  however,  require  the 
customer  to  make  regular  monthly 
navments  while  the  merchandise  is 
being  held.  After  an  order  has  been 
passed  by  the  credit  department,  the 
goods  are  picked,  and  in  most  cases 
.sent  to  the  notify  room  at  the  ware¬ 
house.  The  order  .slips  are  placed  in 
a  convenient  alohabetical  file  easily 
accessible  to  office  and  salepeople. 
We  alwavs  try  to  get  as  definite  a 
deliver}’  date  as  possible  from  the 
customer.  In  some  few  cases  the 
customer  mav  finish  paying  for  the 
gorKls  and  still  not  be  ready  to  take 


delivery.  When  this  happens,  we 
transfer  the  item  from  notify  to  stor¬ 
age.  This  enables  us  to  put  through 
the  sale  and  clear  the  accounts  re¬ 
ceivable  of  the  credit  balance. 

Normally,  we  do  not  consider  a 
sale  complete  and  ready  to  credit  to 
sales  until  after  it  is  delivered.  We 
have  one  order  in  storage  that  was 
purchased  in  1932,  and  one  went  out 
this  year  which  originated  in  1934. 

In  times  past  the  notify  file  used 
to  collect  a  great  deal  of  optimism 
in  the  form  of  orders  which  were 
subsequently  cancelled.  An  investiga¬ 
tion  would  show  that  the  salesperson 
had  set  things  aside  in  hopes  of  get¬ 
ting  the  order  confirmed  later.  All 
too  often  the  supposed  sale  would  be 
forgotten  until  the  salesperson’s  at¬ 
tention  was  called  to  it. 

Today  we  have  a  follow-up  sys¬ 
tem  on  notifys  and  insist  on  frequent 
contacts  with  the  customer. 

2.  On  arrival  sales  are,  in  some 
respects,  more  difficult  to  handle 
than  notify  .sales.  On  arrivals  are 
too  often  promised  for  a  definite 
date  and  care  is  needed  to  see  that 
the  goods  are  ready  to  make  deliv¬ 
ery  as  promised. 

The  merchandise  office  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  getting  these  goods  through 
and  close  contact  must  be  kept  with 
the  sources  of  supply  to  insure 
smooth  functioning. 

Approvals 

3.  Approvals  are  another  type  of 
sale  calling  for  special  treatment. 

Approvals  do  not  go  through  as 
sales,  but  are  kept  in  a  clearance  file 
until  selection  is  made,  therefore, 
they  represent  no  problem  as  far  as 
returned  sales  are  concerned.  Quite 
often  a  customer  is  unable  to  decide 
on  the  correct  color  for  a  rug,  and 
we  send  out  two  or  three  for  her 
selection.  We  do  not  care  to  have  all 
three  rugs  go  through  as  sales  be¬ 
cause  thev  were  not  sold,  and  the 
effect  would  be  to  swell  the  volume 
and  swell  the  returns  to  no  purpose. 
We  do  not  encourage  approval  sales 
on  account  of  delivery  and  other 


handling  expense  entailed,  but,  how¬ 
ever,  the  service  is  appreciated  by 
the  customer  who  lacks  the  ability 
to  carry  colors  and  sizes  in  her  mind 
when  trying  to  make  a  selection  in 
the  store. 

Tradeins 

4.  The  problem  of  trading  in  mer¬ 
chandise  is  one  that  is  growing 
steadily  along  with  the  increasing 
demand  for  electrical  equipment. 
Competition  and  sales  promotion  en¬ 
thusiasm  largely  control  the  price  at 
which  this  merchandise  is  acquired. 

Except  in  the  case  of  an  adver¬ 
tised  tradein  value,  an  appraiser  usu¬ 
ally  deals  with  the  customer  in  the 
home. 

When  the  tradein  merchandise  is 
received  at  our  warehouse,  it  is  again 
appraised  by  the  department  buyer 
and  added  to  his  purchases.  The 
difference  between  the  two  apprais¬ 
als,  if  any.  is  known  as  an  overallow¬ 
ance  and  is  charged  against  the  de¬ 
partment  which  benefited  by  the 
.sale  of  the  new  merchandise. 

Deliveries 

5.  The  next  problem  listed  is  that 
of  deliveries.  We  have  often  been 
asked  why  we  maintain  our  own  de¬ 
liver}’  service.  Some  years  ago  we 
made  an  investigation  of  the  delivery 
services  then  available  and  were  told 
quite  frankly  that  we  did  not  have  a 
large  enough  average  of  small  par¬ 
cels  to  make  our  delivery  business 
worth  while.  We  do  use  a  parcel  de¬ 
livery  service  for  small  packages  in 
the  local  zotie  in  order  to  get  a  more 
economical  twice-a-day  coverage  of 
the  territory.  We  have  also  found 
it  to  be  more  economical  to  hire  out¬ 
side  trucks  for  long  distance  trips 
where  we  are  likely  to  run  into  con¬ 
siderable  overtime.  Pulling  one  of 
our  trucks  off  of  regular  schedule 
for  a  long  trip  disrupts  our  service 
and  is  more  trouble  than  it  is  worth. 

We  do.  however,  appreciate  hav¬ 
ing  our  own  experienced  furniture 
men  from  a  standpoint  of  efficiency 
because  they  are  trained  to  pack  and 
protect  this  type  of  merchandise. 
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rated  to  carpet  and  linoleum  depart-  ly  to  the  expense  of  the  department, 
ments  on  the  basis  of  sales.  How-  ignoring  the  merchandise  cost  fea- 
ever,  we  know  linoleum  costs  more  tures  of  some  of  its  operations, 
to  lay  than  does  carpet.  .  ,  i 

Radio  service,  with  us,  receives  Accounting  and  Control 

more  accounting  attention  than  the  7.  The  Dual  Accounts  Receiva- 
other  shops.  We  count  the  number  ble  System ;  With  68%  of  our  sales 
of  installations  made  and  the  shop  being  made  on  the  installment  basis, 
is  credited  with  these  at  a  certain  and  20%  on  30  and  60  day  accounts 
amount  for  each  hook-up.  we  found  that  a  single  ledger  card 

All  free  service  and  replacement  had  to  serve  too  many  purposes.  The 
of  jiarts  is  accounted  for  in  the  same  credit  men  needed  the  records,  the 
manner.  collection  department  needed  them, 

Radio  service  sales  of  both  lalxir  the  cashiers  needed  them,  and  it  was 
and  material  are  also  carefully  re-  necessary  to  have  the  record  corn- 
corded.  From  these  figures  we  are  plete  for  control  purposes, 
able  to  control  our  most  intricate  Since  1927  we  have  used  two 
service  shop.  cards,  each  an  original  posting, 

Two  men  take  care  of  our  electri-  Ixith  posted  in  one  operation  on  a 
cal  appliance  service,  which  consists  Ihirroughs  dual  jiosting  machine, 
of  installing  and  servicing  electrical  The  credit  card,  which  is  a  5  x  8 
and  gas  refrigerators,  washers  and  card,  is  filed  in  a  Rand  visible  file 
ironers.  We  charge  this  shop  direct-  (Continued  on  page  27) 


6.  The  sixth  item  is  that  of  work¬ 
rooms  and  shops. 

The  cabinet  making  and  finishing 
shops  are  quite  important  functions 
in  our  business  because  every  piece 
of  furniture  must  pass  through  them 
before  delivery.  Great  stress  is  laid 
upon  the  salesman  to  get  time  for 
this  important  service  to  be  properly 
performed.  A  comparatively  few 
minutes  spent  on  the  merchandise  in 
these  shops  before  delivery  may 
avoid  disappointment  to  the  custom¬ 
er  and  save,  in  many  cases,  a  long 
trip  to  her  home  afterwards  to  ad¬ 
just  a  complaint. 

Any  work  performed  by  these 
shops  for  departments  other  than 
furniture  is  charged  out  accordingly. 

The  stove  shop  may  lie  interesting, 
inasmuch  as  I  understand  this  work 
is  usually  farmed  out  by  department 
stores. 

This  shop  is  divided  into  two 
functions ;  one,  the  setting  up  and 
installing  of  stoves,  the  other  that  of 
reconditioning  stoves  that  have  been 
traded  in  or  repossessed. 

When  a  “tradein”  stove  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  worth  reconditioning, 
it  is  put  through  this  plant. 

It  is  first  blown  free  of  dust,  then 
immersed  completely  in  a  vat  filled 
with  a  strong  solution.  This  vat  takes 
five  stoves  at  a  time  and  they  are 
usually  left  in  all  night.  Next  morn¬ 
ing  all  of  the  grease  and  dirt  is  well 
loosened  and  readily  removed  by  hot 
w  ater  and  steam.  After  this  they  are 
init  into  an  oven  to  dry  quickly  and 
to  avoid  their  rusting.  The  black 
])arts  are  then  re-enameled,  the 
])lated  parts  bufled  and  the  gas  jets 
re-drilled. 

All  time  and  material  costs  are 
kept  on  each  reconditioning  job  and 
these  costs  are  added  to  the  tradein 
value  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  sales 
lirice.  Unsaleable  stoves  are  junked. 

The  laying  of  carpet  and  linoleum 
is  probably  given  to  an  outside  con¬ 
cern  l)y  most  department  stores.  We 
tried  to  do  this  some  years  ago,  but 
the  experiment  did  not  prove  suc¬ 
cessful.  We  feel  that  we  can  use 
our  own  crew  to  best  advantage  as 
we  know  which  men  are  Ix'st  for 
cove-base  or  ornamental  work  and 
which  are  more  speedy  in  the  indus¬ 
trial  installations  covering  large 
areas.  Practically  all  linoleum  to¬ 
day  is  cemented  down. 

Cementing,  as  you  probably  know, 
is  encouraged  l)ccause  the  work  can 
Ik*  completed  in  one  trip.  Ordinary 
laying  has  to  be  allowed  to  stretch 
for  a  few  weeks  l)efore  it  can  l)e 
safely  tacked  down  without  buck-  One  of  a  series  of  institutional  ads  by  the  Hecht  Co.,  Washington,  on  its  new  Service 
ling.  The  costs  of  this  shop  are  pro-  Building.  This  one  features  the  Furniture  Refinishing  and  Inspection  Department. 
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The  Effect  of  Installment  Selling 
on  the  Balance  Sheet 

BY  M.  H.  MYERS 
Barker  Bros.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


An  address  delivered  before  the 
Retail  Controllers'  Association  of 
Los  Angeles. 

VOLUMES  have  been  written  and 
hours  of  time  consumed  in  lec¬ 
tures  by  analysts  in  an  attempt  to 
give  business  men  a  guide  by  which 
tliey  may  gain  some  conception  of 
the  demand  for  capital  in  an  install¬ 
ment  selling  program.  Consequent¬ 
ly,  I  am  going  to  attempt  to  give  only 
a  few  of  the  highlights  on  the  topic. 

Let  me  make  it  very  clear  that  any 
statements  or  opinions  I  may  ex¬ 
press  are  not  in  any  way  to  be  con¬ 
strued  to  be  the  opinions  or  policies 
of  the  management  of  the  firm  with 
which  I  am  privileged  to  be  associat¬ 
ed,  but  rather,  information  gathered 
from  statements  from  various  re- 
ix)rts,  or  my  own  personal  opinions 
which  I  must  admit  do  not  in  a  great 
many  instances  coincide  with  tliose 
of  many  really  enlightened  and  suc¬ 
cessful  executives  and  business  ana¬ 
lysts. 

To  begin,  I  make  the  statement 
that  I  lielieve  that  much  of  the  in¬ 
stallment  selling  policy  which  has 
been  developed  in  business  in  the 
past  few  years  is  not  fundamentally 
sound,  either  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  seller  or  from  that  of  the  buyer 
or  consumer.  I  do  not  say  that  all 
of  it  is  bad  by  any  means.  But  I  do 
believe  that  it  has  in  manv  instances 
been  carried  entirely  too  far.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  to  have  been  carried 
so  far  that  it  has  influenced  what  I 
like  to  l)elieve  was  generally  a  con¬ 
servative  ])eople  to  liecome  spend¬ 
thrifts  with  so  little  judgment  of 
what  they  should  or  should  not  buy 
that  they  very  often  liecome  so  en¬ 
tangled  in  financial  burdens  as  to 
be  unable  to  continue  the  regular 
purchase  of  the  necessities  of  their 
lives.  When  this  point  is  reached, 
when  their  income  simply  will  not 
match  the  installment  dealers’  de¬ 
mands,  there  is  only  one  thing  that 
can  happen.  Their  property,  which 
they  may  have  struggled  to  keep,  is 
repossessed.  They  lose  their  equity 
and  find  themselves  in  the  position 
of  having  to  liegin  all  over  again  and 


slowly  regain  some  of  the  posses¬ 
sions  to  which  they  have  become  ac¬ 
customed. 

I  do  believe,  however,  that  pur¬ 
chases  such  as  homes,  home  furnish¬ 
ings,  possibly  automobiles,  and  a  few 
t)ther  commodities  of  a  durable  na¬ 
ture,  may  be  purchased  on  an  in¬ 
stallment  basis  without  serious  in¬ 
jury  to  the  purchaser  providing 
good  judgment  is  used  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  extent  to  which  the  purchas¬ 
er  pledges  his  income  both  as  to  the 
total  amount  and  the  period  over 
which  the  contract  must  be  paid. 

When  the  purchaser  does  not  ex¬ 
ercise  this  good  judgment  (and  if  he 
doesn’t,  he  will  not  always  find  a 
seller  who  will  honestly  advise  him 
on  the  matter)  the  seller  must  either 
press  him  severely  for  prompt  pay¬ 
ment,  or  begin  immediately  to  notice 
a  very  bad  effect  on  his  own  balance 
sheet.  For  installment  selling,  han¬ 
dled  at  its  best,  does  require  a  tre¬ 
mendous  amount  of  capital  and  de¬ 
linquent  payments  do  not  help  this 
condition  in  any  way. 

Increased  Capital  Requirements 

Before  installment  selling  became 
the  general  method  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness  in  so  many  lines,  a  business  oj)- 
erating  on  a  more  or  less  even  keel 
with  not  too  much  expansion, 
seemed  to  have  very  little  difficulty 
in  financing  itself.  Merchandise 
purchased  for  resale  was  in  many  in¬ 
stances  purchased  on  terms  from  30 
to  90  (lays  and  in  many  lines  of 
business,  sold  and  the  money  col¬ 
lected  from  the  consumer  by  the  time 
the  wholesaler’s  or  manufacturer’s 
bill  was  due  for  payment. 

Installment  selling  has  made  this 
quite  another  story.  Merchandise  is 
now  purchased  by  the  retailer  on 
possibly  the  same  terms  but  when  it 
is  delivered  to  the  consumer,  the  re¬ 
tailer  finds  that  he  has.  in  most 
cases,  collected  an  amount  not  more 
than  sufficient  to  pay  for  his  selling 
and  possibly  part  of  handling  costs. 
He  must  wait  for  his  own  profit  and 
his  investment  in  the  merchandise 
until  the  consumer  makes  his  peri¬ 


odical  payments.  \\  here  is  the  mon¬ 
ey  to  come  from  for  additional  stock 
and  other  operating  expenses? 
Either  the  retailer  must  sell  his 
l)aper  at  a  discount,  in  most  cases 
over  and  above  the  carrying  charge 
which  has  been  added  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  bill,  or  borrow  on  the  open 
market ;  the  latter  of  which  is  usu¬ 
ally  the  more  desirable  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  not  always  possible. 

.According  to  statistics  quoted  in 
a  talk  delivered  to  the  1936  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Controllers’  Congress  and 
Credit  Management  Division  of  the 
X.R.D.G..\..  by  Mr.  Arthur  Fertig, 
President  of  Arthur  Fertig  &  Co., 
Retail  Counselors,  of  Xew  York 
City,  the  capital  recjuirements  to  fi¬ 
nance  customers’  accounts  on  install¬ 
ment  sales  range  from  26.3%  to 
1 16.3%  of  the  sales  when  an  initial 
])ayment  of  10%  is  required  and  the 
terms  of  the  installment  contract 
run  from  6  to  30  months.  Many  es¬ 
tablishments  such  as  home  furnish¬ 
ing  stores  grant  terms  on  conditional 
sales  contracts,  averaging  12  months 
in  length  and  require  a  minimum 
initial  payment  of  15%.  These  terms 
certainly  in  this  day  of  installment 
selling,  could  not  be  construed  to  be 
ridiculously  ea.sy,  but  upon  refer¬ 
ence  to  Mr.  Fertig’s  schedules  of 
cajatal  requirements,  I  find  that  the 
selling  institution  is  required  to  make 
a  more  or  less  permanent  investment 
of  45.9%  of  the  sales  price  every 
time  a  sale  is  consummated.  Obvi¬ 
ously,  as  the  initial  payment  require¬ 
ment  is  lowered  or  the  terms  of  the 
contract  lengthened,  the  demand  for 
invested  capital  is  increased. 

Lengthening  of  the  terms  of  the 
contract  is  a  hazard  that  all  must 
face  from  the  outset  of  installment 
selling.  I  do  not  mean  the  intention¬ 
al  formal  modification  of  the  con¬ 
tract.  but  rather  the  forced  modifica¬ 
tion  that  every  installment  dealer 
meets  face  to  face  daily  when  install¬ 
ments  are  not  paid  according  to  the 
original  terms  of  the  contract.  Many 
executives  have  worked  out  their 
financial  success  on  paper  before  en¬ 
tering  the  installment  selling  busi- 
(Continned  on  page  74) 
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Housewares  and  China  Buyers  Groups 
Lay  Out  Program  for  Seeond  Year 

BY  THE  MERCHANDISING  DIVISION 


Officers  of  the  N.R.D.G.A. 

Housewares,  China  and  Glassware  Merehandise  Group 
July  1937  to  July  1938 

Chairman 

A.  I.  Deiiburjr,  Kresjje  Department  Store,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Divisional  Chairman  for  China  and  Glass 
Samuel  Moss,  Lit  Bros.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dis'isional  Chairman  for  Hoiiseivares 
Fred  Cowperthwaite,  H.  &  S.  Pogue  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Regional  Chairmen  for  China  and  Glass 

Boston  :  E.  E.  Proctor,  Jordan  Marsh  Company,  Boston 
Chicago;  S.  J.  Natkin,  Sr.,  Mandel  Bros.,  Chicago 

San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  :  J.  H.  Lindenmayer,  The  Emporium, 
San  Francisco 

I’hiladelphia  :  S.  Moss,  Lit  Bros.,  Philadelphia 

New  Orleans:  Alex  Hanau,  Maison  Blanche,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Atlanta  :  Miss  R.  Neely,  Rich’s,  Inc.,  Atlanta 

Portland  and  Seattle:  A.  Jasman,  Meier  &  Frank,  Portland,  Ore. 

Cleveland  and  Detroit  :  J.  Mulvehill,  The  May  Company,  Cleveland 

Pittsburgh  :  James  Faulds,  Kaufmann  Department  Store,  Pittsburgh 

New  York  :  G.  Minard,  Stern  Bros.,  New  York 

St.  Louis  :  F.  Reay,  Stix  Baer  &  Fuller  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Regional  Chairmen  for  Housewares 

New  York  :  Max  Kurtz,  Kresge  Department  Store,  Newark 
Philadelphia  ;  R.  Olswang.  The  May  Company,  Baltimore 
Boston  ;  Albert  Porcelain,  Jordan  Marsh  Company,  Boston 
Pittsburgh  :  J.  E.  McConnaughy,  Joseph  Horne  Co.,  Pittsburgh 
Chic.\go:  L.  Zinngralie,  The  Fair,  Chicago 

Detroit  and  Cleveland:  R  M.  Fogel,  Crowley  Milner  Co.,  Detroit 
St.  Louis:  C.  VV’.  Amos.  Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney  Co.,  St.  Louis 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco:  W.  E.  Max,  The  May  Company,  Los 
■Angeles,  Calif. 

.■\tlanta:  B.  R.  Gordon,  Rich’s,  Inc.,  Atlanta 

New  Orleans  :  .\.  Lodge,  D.  H.  Holmes  Co.,  New  Orleans 

Portland  and  Seattle:  O.  \\’  Watson.  Frederick  &  Nelson.  Seattle 


Wri'H  an  outstanding  record  of 
achievement  behind  them  for 
their  first  year  of  activity  un¬ 
der  the  N.R.D.G.A.  banner,  the 
Housewares,  China  and  Cilassware 
Merchandise  Group  met  in  July  at 
the  Hotel  Pennsylvania  and  ado])ted 
an  even  more  varied  and  ambitious 
program  for  its  second  year,  draft¬ 
ing  its  officers  to  serve  for  a  second 
term  and  carry  through  the  projects 
undertaken  by  the  Group.  A.  I. 
Denhurg,  of  Kresge’s,  Newark, 
whose  able  leadership  has  lieen  one 
of  the  Group’s  major  assets,  con¬ 
tinues  as  Chairman,  with  Fred  Cow- 
jicrthwaite,  of  H.  &  S.  Pogue  Com¬ 
pany,  Cincinnati,  as  Divisional 
Chairman  for  Housewares,  and 
Samuel  Moss,  of  Lit  Brothers, 
Philadelphia,  as  Divisional  Chair¬ 
man  for  China  and  Glass. 

At  its  annual  meeting  on  July  14, 
the  Group  adopted  a  program  for 
housewares,  and  unanimously  re¬ 
elected  all  present  officers.  A  jiro- 
gram  for  china  and  glassware  de¬ 
partments  had  been  worked  out  and 
adopted  by  buyers  for  those  depart¬ 
ments  at  a  meeting  on  the  previous 
<lay. 

Featured  speakers  at  the  July  14 
meeting  were  Channing  E.  Sweitzer, 
managing  director  of  N.R.D.G.A., 
who  recommended  that  the  group 
study  the  statistics  on  housewares, 
ehina  and  glassware  departments  in 
an  effort  to  reveal  the  causes  and 
possible  cure  of  |XK)r  profit  show¬ 
ings;  Michael  Schaap,  president  of 
Bloomingdale’s,  New  York,  who 
urged  the  housewares  buyers  not  to 
allow  themselves  to  be  discouraged 
by  red  figures;  Harold  \V.  Bright- 
nian,  of  I..  Bamlierger  &  Company, 
Newark,  who  praised  the  color  stan¬ 
dardization  work  of  the  Group  and 
urged  the  expansion  of  standardiza¬ 
tion  w'ork  and  the  development  of 
informative  labeling  for  merchan¬ 
dise  ;  and  Dr.  Deane  B.  Judd, 
physicist  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  who  explained  some  of 
the  problems  of  color  matching  and 
color  tolerances. 

The  program  adopted  for  house- 
wares  buyers  and  merchandise  men 
for  1937-1938  is  as  follows: 

1.  Cooperation  with  housewares 


manufacturers  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  merchandise  standards 
of  construction,  size,  finish,  and 
the  labeling  of  commodities  in 
accordance  with  the  standards 
established.  In  working  out  of 
standards,  the  Group  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  adhere  as  closely  as 
possible  to  the  N.R.D.G..\.  pro¬ 
gram  on  merchandise  standards 
and  consumer  relations,  as  out¬ 
lined  in  the  Association’s  plat¬ 
form.  The  purjxise  of  the 
Group’s  efforts  in  this  direction 
will  be  to  give  equal  protection 
to  vendor,  buyer  and  consumer. 
Policing  and  certification  should 
be  included  in  this  program. 

2.  .Study  of  the  reasons  for  failure 


of  most  housewares  departments 
to  oj)erate  profitably,  the  study 
to  lie  based  on  the  statistical 
classifications  used  for  compari¬ 
son  purposes  by  the  Controllers’ 
Congress. 

3.  The  setting  up  of  uniform  classi¬ 
fications  of  the  items  in  the 
housewares  departments,  so  that 
there  will  be  a  common  basis  for 
study  and  comparison  among 
stores. 

4.  Study  of  stock  control  methods, 
with  the  idea  of  evolving  the 
most  efficient  method  applicable 
to  housewares  departments. 

During  the  coming  year,  the 
housewares  program  will  also  in- 
iContinued  on  page  71) 
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N.R.D.G.A.  Representatives  Confer  with 
Millinery  Stabilization  Commission 


That  certain  practices  of  the 
Millinery  Stabilization  Commis¬ 
sion  will  have  to  be  discontinued 
if  retailers  and  manufacturers  in  the 
millinery  trade  are  to  work  together 
in  harmony  was  emphasized  at  a 
conference  recently  by  Irving  C. 
Fox  and  W.  L.  Walker,  represent¬ 
ing  the  Vendor  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association. 

The  retail  representatives  pointed 
out  that  the  \^endor  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  is  desirous  of  maintaining 
harmony  in  trade  relations  between 
retailers  and  manufacturers  and 
urged  that  the  Commission  keep  this 
in  mind  in  considering  the  objections 
to  some  of  the  Commission’s  prac¬ 
tices,  which  if  they  are  not  changed, 
will  make  it  impossible  to  develop 
the  desired  cooperative  understand- 
ing. 

In  discussing  the  subject.  Messrs. 
Fox  and  Walker  pointed  out  that 
any  Commission  or  organization 
representing  one  step  in  the  econom¬ 
ic  process  of  production  and  distri¬ 
bution,  such  as  the  Millinery  Sta¬ 
bilization  Commission  should  scru¬ 
pulously  avoid  making  public  state¬ 
ments  detrimental  to  the  customers 
of  those  manufacturers  whom  they 
represent,  and  likewise  scrupulously 
avoid  directing  criticism  or  inviting 
attacks  against  any  particular  type  of 
customers  who  distribute  tbe  manu¬ 
facturers’  products. 

“For  instance,  it  would  apjiear  to 
be  bad  judgment  on  the  part  of  the 
Millinery  Stabilization  Commission,” 
they  went  on.  “to  publish  figures  of  a 
few  isolated  markups  and  by  in¬ 
nuendo  to  indicate  that  the  Mil¬ 
linery  Syndicates  operate  on  such 
excessive  markups.  It  is  well  known 
to  retailers  that  such  figures  could 
not  reflect  the  pricing  policies  in  mil¬ 
linery  departments  and  are  therefore 
unwarranted,  to  say  the  least.  Fur¬ 
thermore.  the  broadcasting  of  such 
misleading  information  could  only 
result  in  harm  to  the  industry,  which 
the  Millinery  Stabilization  Commis¬ 
sion  claims  it  is  organized  to  help.  If 
figures  concerning  millinery  prices, 
markups,  and  operations  are  to  be 
published  widely,  and  there  seems  to 
be  no  useful  reason  why  they  should 
be,  then  fairness  would  dictate  that 
the  whole  story  be  told,  and  not 
some  hand-picked  examples  intended 
to  throw  suspicion  on  millinerv  re¬ 
tailing  in  general. 


“We  further  believe  that  in  public¬ 
ly  attacking  any  one  type  of  retail¬ 
ing,  the  Millinery  Stabilization  Com¬ 
mission  placed  itself  in  a  false  posi¬ 
tion  by  giving  the  impression  that  it 
might  break  out  at  any  time  against 
another  type  of  retailing  and  pub¬ 
licly  attack  the  practices  of  other 
customers  of  its  members.  Certain¬ 
ly,  actions  of  this  kind  can  never 
establish  the  desired  accord  between 
buyer  and  seller. 

“Many  of  the  Millinery  Syndicates 
have  been  operating  successfully  for 
a  great  many  years  in  some  of  the 
best  stores  in  the  country.  Needless 
to  state,  that  if  their  practices  were 
not  ethical  and  if  the  public  were  not 
adequately  and  economically  served, 
these  syndicates  could  not  have  ex¬ 
tended  the  scoj)e  of  their  operations 
as  successfully  as  they  have. 

“The  Commission  mailed  question¬ 
naires  to  a  large  number  of  stores 
largely  directed  toward  the  operation 
of  leased  departments  by  Millinery 
Syndicates.  Certain  questions  were 
asked  which  might  give  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  Commission  could  show 
the  stores  how  to  make  more  profit 
through  operating  their  own  millin¬ 
ery  departments  than  by  leasing  to 
Sjndicates.  We  do  not  know  what 
e.xperience  the  Commission  has  had 
in  operating  retail  millinery  depart¬ 
ments  successfully  but  we  do  know 
that  tlie  successful  operation  of  mil¬ 
linery  departments  in  deixirtment 
stores  and  specialty  shops  means  the 
solution  of  many  problems  outside 
the  acknowledged  scope  of  the  activ¬ 
ities  of  the  Commission.  Some  stores 
have  been  very  successful  in  operat¬ 
ing  their  own  millinery  departments. 


Fabrics  Labidlin^x 

MEETING  of  the  Legislative 
and  Merchandise  Standards 
Committees  of  the  National  Retail 
Dr}’  Goods  Association  was  held 
at  which  Saul  Cohn,  Chairman 
of  the  I^egislative  Committee,  pre¬ 
sided.  Irving  C.  Fox,  counsel,  called 
attention  to  certain  bills  which 
had  been  proposed  to  Congress  con¬ 
cerning  identification  and  labelling 
of  fabrics.  Particular  attention  was 
directed  to  bills  S.  2190  and  H.R. 
5182,  the  former  relating  to  the 


others  have  suffered  severe  head¬ 
aches,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  execu¬ 
tive  decision  for  any  store  to  make 
its  selection  of  method — whether  to 
lease  or  to  operate.  Store  operators 
are  interested  in  the  facts  and  not 
especially  in  carefully  selected  sta¬ 
tistics  which  have  been  prepared 
from  sources  remote  from  tbe  fig¬ 
ures  reflecting  actual  operating  re¬ 
sults. 

“It  is  generally  known  that  the 
millinery  manufacturing  industry, 
during  recent  years,  has  not  shown 
the  profitable  results  desired  and  ex¬ 
pected  by  those  engaged  therein. 
Most  of  the  difficulties  may  be  traced 
to  inherent  problems  within  the  in¬ 
dustry  itself.  Retailers  are  sympa¬ 
thetic  and  would  welcome  more  sta¬ 
bility  within  the  manufacturing 
units,  but  it  would  seem  that  the 
manufacturers  must  eliminate  a  lot 
of  uncertainties  in  order  that  retail 
buyers  may  have  the  desired  confi¬ 
dence.  It  is  hoped  that  a  better 
understanding  will  be  readied  within 
the  near  future.” 

♦  ★  ♦ 

Meeting  of  the  Associate  Council 
of  the  Vendor  Relations 
Committee 

The  Council  held  a  meeting  on 
.\ugust  5  at  which  were  also  pres¬ 
ent  representatives  of  millinery  syn¬ 
dicates  and  several  millinery  buyers 
of  Metropolitan  New  York  stores. 
Mr.  Harold  W.  Brightman  was  .-Xct- 
ing  Chairman.  Trade  practice  pro¬ 
visions  promulgated  by  the  Millinery 
Stabilization  Commission  for  “that 
liortion  of  the  industry  affiliated  with 
the  said  Commission  located  in  the 
Metropolitan  area  of  New  York  and 
New  jersey”  were  discussed  in  de¬ 
tail  by  those  present.  The  opinion 
of  the  group  regarding  each  of  these 
trade  practices  was  expressed  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  Commission. 


designation  of  wool  in  fabrics  and 
the  latter  providing  for  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  making  rules  and  reg¬ 
ulations  for  labelling  of  fabrics. 
After  considerable  discussion,  the 
Chairman  appointed  a  Committee  to 
analyze  these  bills  and  make  a  re¬ 
port  and  recommendations.  It  was 
the  opinion  of  the  Committee  that 
neither  of  these  bills  was  satisfac¬ 
tory  for  the  purpose  intended  and 
that  if  the  matter  is  to  be  handled 
legislatively,  a  more  comprehensive  v 
measure  would  have  to  be  enacted 
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to  accotnplish  the  desired  results. 
The  report  was  referred  to  Mr.  Fox 
for  further  consideration. 

Increased  Prices  on  Coats 
and  Suits 

The  Industrial  Council  of  Cloak, 
Suit  and  Skirt  Manufacturers,  Inc. 
has  notified  its  menilK*rs  and  the 
trade  generally  through  advertise¬ 
ments  that  increased  lalxir  costs 
make  it  necessary  to  advance  prices. 
Members  of  the  Vendor  Relations 
Committee  were  advised  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  advance  to  lx.*  made  by  manu¬ 
facturers.  A  meeting  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciate  Council  of  the  Vendor  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee,  composed  of  equal 
representation  from  tlie  Association 
of  Buying  Offices,  the  New  York 
Retail  Dry  (ioods  Association,  and 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Ass(H.'iation.  was  held  on  July  16. 
After  considerable  discussion  of  the 
statements  made  by  the  cloak  and 
suit  manufacturers  regarding  in¬ 
creased  prices,  a  Committee  was  ap- 
])ointed  by  Harold  \V.  Brightman, 
.Acting  Chairman,  to  draft  a  letter 
to  l)e  sent  to  the  Cloak  and  Suit 
Manufacturers’  Association  and  to 
all  memlK'r  stores  concerning  the  at¬ 
titude  of  the  Council  toward  reason- 
aide  increases  in  prices  to  cover  in¬ 
creased  laI)or  costs. 

.Another  meeting  was  held  on  July 
19.  at  which  the  Committee  submit¬ 
ted  the  following  letter  which  was 
approved  by  the  Council — 

“THE  ASSOCIATE  COUNCIL 
OF  THE  VENDOR  RELA¬ 
TIONS  COMMITTEE  OF  THE 
N.R.D.G.A.,  composed  of  represent¬ 
atives  of  the  New  York  Retail  Dry 
GcmkIs  Association,  the  .■\ssociation 
of  Bnyine  Offices,  and  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  has 
Kiven  careful  and  sympathetic  consid¬ 
eration  to  the  current  problem  of  in¬ 
creased  lalK)r  costs  facing  the  coat 
and  suit  manufacturer. 

The  memliers  of  the  retail  council 
are  mindful  of  the  fact  that  the  ac¬ 
tive  comjK'tition  of  retail  stores  oper¬ 
ates  as  a  brake  against  the  too  ranid 
increasins;  of  iirices,  thereby  protect¬ 
ing:  both  tbe  consumiiifj  public  and 
labor  from  the  conse(|uences  of  an 
utd)alancin!i  of  the  economic  system. 
Retailers  —  like  maim  facturers  —  are 
moved  by  practical  considerations,  but 
tbe  ever  present  competition  and  the 
likelihood  of  consumer  resistance, 
cause  them  instinctively  to  oppose 
price  advances.  While  this  opposition 
temporarily  reacts  against  profit,  it 
fortunately  iirotects  the  staliilitv  of 
conditions. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  members 
of  tbe  retail  council,  bowever,  that 
the  coat  and  suit  manufacturer  faces 
at  the  present  time  increased  labor 
co.sts  whicb  be  may  not  Ik'  able  to 
absorb  currently. 

Therefore,  tbe  Council  recognizes 
this  condition  and  suggests  that  buy¬ 
ers  of  coats  and  suits  in  dealing  with 


their  resources,  give  due  cognizance 
to  justifiable  increases  of  price  on 
orders  for  such  merchandise  placed 
at  this  time. 

The  associations  represented  in  the 
retail  council  propose  to  inform  their 
members  immediately  of  this  opinion 
and  to  urge  upon  retailers  generally 
the  fairness  of  cooperating  with  their 
resources  in  meeting  the  viresent 
situation, 

Signetl — 

The  .Associate  Council  of  the 

Vendor  Relations  Committee 
July  19,  1937 

Arbitrators  on  Returned  Goods 
Disputes: 

Philadelphia : 

Through  the  assistance  of  Justin 
Shore,  Managing  Director  of  the 
Philadelphia  Merchants  .Association, 
the  following  panel  of  arbitrators  to 
act  on  matters  of  disputes  on  re¬ 
turned  goods  has  been  selected : — 

Maurice  Spector,  President  of 
Blum  Store — representing  the 
Specialty  Store  Division 
Harry  I.  Stern.  President  of 
Stern  &  Co.  —  representing 
the  Installment  Houses 
Harry  L.  Bernbaum.  President 
of  Frank  &  Seder  —  repre¬ 
senting  retail  stores  generally 
.Artiiur  C.  Kaufman.  President 
of  Gimhel  Bros. — represent¬ 


ing  the  larger  department 
stores 

Charles  Haines,  Head  of  Robert 
Cherry’s  Sons — representing 
the  small  stores. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.: 

The  following  panel  of  arbitrators 
have  consented  to  serve  in  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  district;  — 

Porter  T.  Hall.  President, 
Emery,  Bird,  d'hayer  Dry 
Goods  Co. 

Fred  Lee,  Manager.  John  Tay¬ 
lor’s  Dry  Goods  Company 

C.  J.  Gihlin,  Manager,  Kline’s 

Lester  Siegel,  President,  Harz- 
feld’s,  Inc. 

W.  E.  Wood,  Controller,  Pecht 
Dry  Goods  Co. 

It  is  encouraging  to  know  that 
such  a  representative  body  of  busy 
men  as  these  and  others  mentioned 
in  previous  issues  of  The  Bulletin 
are  willing  to  offer  their  services 
when  reijuested  to  help  adjust,  in 
a  constructive  manner,  the  disputes 
that  may  arise  between  retailers  and 
manufacturers  regarding  returned 
goods.  Through  their  activities  a 
better  understanding  on  the  part  of 
both  retailers  and  manufacturers 
should  lie  developed  which  would 
help  to  eliminate  abuses  and  the  un¬ 
necessary  expenses  incurred  thereby. 


Control  Problems  in  Homefurnishings 

(Continued  on  page  23) 


which  lends  itself  to  a  system  of 
signals  which  show  up  the  various 
conditions  of  the  accounts.  This 
credit  card  has  all  the  collection  de¬ 
partment  experience  on  it  and  is 
used  by  the  credit  men  as  their 
guide  in  granting  credit. 

The  ledger  card  is  an  8  x  11  card 
and  is  filed  in  a  tray  file  which  is 
available  to  the  cashiers  at  the  win¬ 
dows  receiving  pavments.  These 
cards  contain  only  the  totals  of  each 
purchase,  and  we  have  to  refer  to  the 
files  for  detail  when  needed.  This 
detail  is  filed  by  account  numliers, 
while  the  cards  themselves  are  filed 
alphahetically,  thus  giving  a  cross  in- 
de.x  on  each  customer. 

8.  We  have  used  the  installment 
method  of  accounting  for  income  tax 
pun>oses  since  1917. 

By  this  method  only  the  amount 
actually  collected  in  any  one  year  is 
taxable  in  that  year.  The  method  of 
arriving  at  this  figure,  i.e.,  the 
amount  of  collections  taxable,  is  as 
follows :  we  conqntte  the  gross  profit 


percentage  for  the  vear  and  apply 
that  percentage  to  the  collections  as 
they  are  made  on  the  sales  originat¬ 
ing  in  that  year. 

For  instance,  the  1936  gross  profit 
rate  will  apply  to  all  collections  of 
1936  sales  for  as  many  years  as 
there  are  1936  items  outstanding. 

Each  year’s  collections  must  be 
segregated  to  apply  against  its  re¬ 
spective  gross  profit  rate.  .Also  it  is 
necessary  to  eliminate  from  these 
collections  the  amounts  not  covering 
jiavments  for  merchandise.  These 
other  items  such  as  carrying  charges, 
sales  tax.  re|X)Ssessions.  P  &  L’s. 
etc.,  must  all  h  •  treated  separately, 
and  also  segregated  to  the  year  in 
which  the  sale  was  made. 

The  sum  total  of  these  computa¬ 
tions  form  our  taxable  income  from 
which  the  current  vear’s  expen.ses 
are  deducted  in  arriving  at  the 
amount  of  tax. 

This  method  is  used  for  both 
Federal  and  State  income  taxes. 
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Practical  Value  of  Retail  Credit  Manual  Widely  Acclaimed 


(*(*  A  LTHOUGH  I  have  not  had  suffi- 

J\_  cient  time  to  read  completely  your 
new  Retail  Credit  Manual,  I  have 
seen  enough  of  it  that  I  would  like  to 
have  one  hundred  additional  copies  to 
give  to  employees  of  our  Credit  Depart¬ 
ment.  This  is  the  most  helpful  and  prac¬ 
tical  bit  of  literature  on  the  subject  of 
retail  store  credit  procedure  that  I  have 
yet  seen.” 

H.  G.  Godfrey, 

Credit  Manager 

The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit. 

.  .  Orchids  and  lilies  to  C.M.D.  for 
the  wonderful  job  it  did  in  connection 
with  the  Retail  Credit  Manual.  It  is  a 
very  fine  piece  of  work  and  deserves  a 
lot  of  praise.  The  increase  in  space  that 
is  noted  from  month  to  month  in  The 
Bulletin  shows  the  importance  that  is 
being  ascribed  to  Credit  Office  opera¬ 
tions.” 

F.  W.  Walter, 

Manager  Credit  Sales  Dept. 

The  Bailey  Company,  Cleveland 

“.  .  .  Congratulation  on  the  excellent 
material  contained  in  the  Retail  Credit 
Manual.  This  booklet  should  serve  as  a 
valuable  reference — particularly  to  those 
credit  executives  who  need  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  broad  field  of  retail 
credit.  Because  it  touches  upon  prevailing 
practices  and  procedure  in  credit  today, 
it  should  likewise  be  very  helpful  in  bring¬ 
ing  credit  executives  up  to  date.  0{)erating 
procedure  in  retail  credit  changes  so  con¬ 
stantly  and  rapidly.  We  think  so  well  of 
this  Manual  that  we  are  purchasing 
enough  copies  to  hand  one  to  each  of 
the  supervisors  in  our  Credit  Office.  They 
— we  believe — will  find  it  a  beneficial 
guide.” 

C.  W.  Harvey, 

Credit  Manager, 

Gilchrist  Company,  Boston 

“.  .  .  You  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  each  one  of  our  Divisional  Credit 
Managers  wanted  to  own  a  copy  of  the 
Credit  Manual  after  reading  The 
Bulletin.  The  Credit  Manual  is  excel¬ 
lent  in  every  respect  and  should  be  owned 
and  read  by  every  one  who  is  interested 
in  retail  credit.  Tho.se  who  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  iilanning  and  construction 
of  the  Credit  Manual  are  to  lie  congratu¬ 
lated  for  a  most  constructive  piece  of 
work.  It  is  my  opinion  that  when  some 
additional  conies  have  been  in  circulation 
here  a  short  time,  you  will  receive  an¬ 
other  order  for  the  tise  of  many  of  our 
clericals,  so  I  hope  you  plan  for  a  lilieral 
supply.” 

F.dgar  I.  .Amthor. 

Director  of  Accounts, 

L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark 


“.  .  .  I  believe  the  publication  of  the 
Retail  Credit  Manual  is  one  of  the  most 
progressive  of  C.M.D.’s  many  progres¬ 
sive  ventures.  It  is  the  one  means  by 
which  credit  men  and  assistants  who  have 
not  had  experience  might  know  of  meth¬ 
ods  and  policies  obtaining  elsewhere.  I 
should  like  to  have  ten  more  copies  and 
I  should,  at  the  same  time,  like  to  place 
an  order  for  five  copies  of  the  Year 
Book.” 

W.  S.  Martens, 

Credit  Manager 

Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co.,  Chicago 

“.  .  .  I  find  that  the  credit  men  and  their 
assistants  can  make  excellent  use  of  this, 
and  the  fundamentals  of  credit  are  so 
well  covered  in  this  manual  that  the  read¬ 
ing  of  it  can  but  be  helpftil  not  only  to 
experienced  credit  men  but  to  beginners 
— then  it  seems  to  me  that  supplying  your 
younger  employees  with  such  material 
should  be  an  incentive  for  better  work 
on  their  part.” 

G.  C.  Driver, 

Credit  Manager, 

The  May  Company,  Cleveland 

“.  .  .  In  my  opinion  this  manual  is 
indispensable  to  a  sound  and  progressive 
credit  ojieration.  My  two  assistants,  as 
well  as  the  comptroller  and  his  assistant, 
will  find  in  this  manual  an  intelligent 
and  comprehensive  ‘road  map’  definitely 
pointing  out  the  roads  which  lead  to 
profitable  credit  selling  and  management.” 

H.  C.  Hendrix, 

Credit  Manager, 
Kaufmann-Straus  Co.,  Inc., 

Louisville. 

.  I  have  read  the  manual  from 
cover  to  cover,  and  undoubtedlv  it  is  the 
first  concise  compact  survey  on  Retail 
Credit  that  I  personally  ever  had  the 
pleasure  and  interest  to  read.  In  the  past 
there  has  been  a  lot  of  so-called  experts 
giving  their  opinion  on  credit  but  it  has 
never  lieen  backed  up  by  any  serious 
study :  mere  guess-work  and  hearsay.” 
J.  A.  Hendry, 

Manager  of  Credit  Sales, 

Jas.  A.  Ogilvy’s,  Ltd., 

Montreal,  Canada. 

.  .  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  July 
12  and,  also,  for  the  two  complimentary 
copies  of  the  Credit  Manual  which  came 
several  days  earlier.  Bit  by  bit  I  have 
lieen  reading  the  publication  and  find  it 
of  very  great  interest.  I  believe  it  is  a 
very  valuable  handbook  for  anyone  in¬ 
terested  in  the  credit  operation  of  a  re- 
t.ail  store.” 

E.  M.  ZiNSER, 

.Assistant  Controller, 

Chas.  A.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Chicago 


“.  .  .  I  wish  to  comiilimeut  you  upon 
first,  the  idea,  and  then  the  execution,  of 
the  Retail  Credit  Manual,  which  1  have 
heard  expressed  from  different  sources 
as  an  exceptional  niece  of  work.  The 
article  by  Charles  Dicken  was  very  in¬ 
teresting  and,  while  it  tells  about  a  store 
which  is  practically  next  door  to  us,  it 
has  brought  forth  several  points  which 
are  of  interest  to  us.  I  am  wondering 
whether  your  office  would  not  be  an  ex¬ 
cellent  place  to  set  up  an  exchange  of 
procedure,  such  as  that  outlined  by  Mr. 
Dicken.  For  instance,  all  of  us  have 
Credit  Manuals  in  our  offices  describing 
the  operation  of  each  division  of  the 
credit  department,  in  the  most  minute 
detail.  While  these  instruction  manuals 
are  used  for  educational  purposes  prin¬ 
cipally,  the  information  contained,  includ¬ 
ing  service  features,  operations  of  the  de¬ 
partment,  general  procedure,  reciuirements 
of  employees,  and  the  like,  would  be  of 
importance  and  great  interest  to  credit 
managers  in  stores  of  similar  caliber  in 
other  cities.  I  should  be  most  interested 
in  a  plan  whereby  one  store  could,  by 
agreement,  exchange  a  copy  of  its  manual 
with  other  stores.” 

C.  R.  Egeler. 

Manager  Credit  Department, 
The  Halle  Bros.  Co.,  Cleveland 

“.  .  .  When  I  received  a  copy  of  the  Re¬ 
tail  Credit  Manual,  a  complimentary  copy 
of  which  was  given  to  each  C.M.D.  Con¬ 
vention  delegate.  I  was  amazed  at  the 
unusual  attractive  manner  in  which  it  had 
been  prepared.  Upon  my  return  home  I 
began  to  study  the  manual  in  detail  and 
after  reviewing  thoroughly  its  contents. 
I  am  convinced  it  contains  more  practical 
data  than  anything  that  I  have  seen  on 
the  subject  of  credit,  and  as  evidence  of 
my  feeling  I  am  herewith  enclosing  check 
for  16  copies.  The  manual  alone  is  well 
worth  membership  in  C.M.D.  and  I  am 
happv  to  lie  privileged  to  enjoy  the  bene¬ 
fits  that  are  made  possible  to  us  in  this 
and  other  forms  wherebv  we  have  bene¬ 
fited  tremendously  in  being  associated 
with  this  division  of  the  N.R.D.G.A.” 

J.  P.  Olive, 

Director  of  Accounts, 
Titche-Goettinger  Co., 

Dallas,  Texas. 

.  .  Permit  me  to  congratulate  you 
at  this  time  on  the  Retail  Credit  Manual 
which  you  compiled  and  which  appeared 
in  the  June  issue  of  your  Bi^lletin.  In 
my  opinion  it  is  very  thorough  and  a 
masterpiece.” 

E.  G.  Graves, 

Secretary, 

Fort  Worth  Retail  Credit  .Ass’n. 
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UiTe's  the  netc  Kardex  ('.ustomcr  History  Record  in  use  at  Hlauners.  Inc.,  I'hiladelphiu.  Eren  at  peak  /teriiHis,  four  clerks  can 
handle  authorization,  cash  posting,  mol  ing  of  signals,  changes  in  records  and  part  oj  monthlv  fiosting  on  40.0(H)  actire  accounts. 

...single  Kardex  Customer  History  Record  does  3  jobs 


CKEDIT  REFERS  mount  u|)  when 
you’re  handling  over  40.000 
active  accounts.  And  that’s  one  rea¬ 
son  why  Blauners  of  Philadelphia 
installed  the  new  Kardex  Customer 
History  Record.  Today  they  have 
eliminated  80%  of  the  refers  that 
used  to  he  necessary. 

3  Records  Combined  ini.  Here’s  the 
story.  Blauners  formerly  maintained 
.3  separate  records — for  authorizing 
charges,  checking  customers’  signa¬ 
tures  and  reviewing  past-due  ac¬ 
counts.  Their  authorizers  did  not 
have  complete  information  —  hence 


many  refers  were  necessary  daily. 

Today,  with  Kardex  Customer  His¬ 
tory  Record,  the  authorizer  has  full 
data  at  her  fingertips  .  .  .  ledger 
record,  signature  card,  customer  his¬ 
tory  card  ...  all  filed  together.  And 
visible  Kardex  signals  tell  key  facts 
at  a  glance.  Charges  are  authorized 
in  a  moment’s  time  and  miscella¬ 
neous  questions  are  answered  in  just 
as  short  a  time  for  any  account. 

Collection  Follow-up  Made  Easier. 
Blauners’  credit  analyst  doesn’t  have 
to  search  through  thousands  of  cards 


every  month;  she  merely  l(M)ks  for 
the  signals  which  high-light  delin¬ 
quent  accounts.  Frequent  review — 
and  more  careful  review — is  made 
easy.  In  addition,  Blauners  have 
matle  excellent  use  of  this  record  on 
several  occasions  to  solicit  inactive 
accounts,  hy  mail. 

Let  Kardex  Save  You  Money.  Learn 
how  Kardex.  applie<l  to  your  store’s 
specific  needs,  can  speed  up  cus¬ 
tomer  service  and  cut  operating  ex¬ 
pense.  Phone  Remington  Rand  in 
your  city  or  write  Remington  Rand 
Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  No  obligation. 


Remington  Rand 
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Bach  rack 


C.  W.  Harvey 


CW.  HARVEY,  Credit  Mana- 
,  ger  of  the  Gilchrist  Company, 
Boston,  Mass.,  was  appointed 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Credit  Management  Division 
at  its  4th  Annual  Convention  recent¬ 
ly  held  in  Chicago.  Other  officers 
serving  with  him  are  G.  C.  Driver, 
Credit  Manager  of  The  May  Com¬ 
pany  in  Cleveland,  as  First  Vice- 
Chairman  ;  J.  P.  Olive,  Credit  Man¬ 
ager  of  the  Titche-Goettinger  Com¬ 
pany  in  Dallas,  Texas,  as  Second 
Vice-Chairman ;  and  A.  L.  Pond, 
Credit  Manager  of  Thalhimers  in 
Richmond,  Va.,  as  Secretary-Treas¬ 
urer.  In  addition,  the  delegates  elec¬ 
ted  the  following  new  members  to 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Di¬ 
vision  : 

Regional 

Roy  W.  Greene,  Strawbridge  & 
Clothier,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

H.  W.  Patrick,  J.  B.  Ivey  &  Co., 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 

W.  W.  Weir,  The  May  Company, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

At  Large 

J.  A.  Hendry,  Jas.  A.  Ogilvy’s, 
Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada. 

E.  P.  Lecher,  The  Boston  Store, 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

♦  *  * 

Mr.  Harvey  is  well-known  in  the 
retail  credit  field  for  having  devel¬ 
oped  one  of  the  country’s  outstand¬ 
ing  installment  operations  and  for 
his  background  in  and  understand¬ 
ing  of  various  legislative  activities. 

Mr.  Harvey  served  on  the  origi¬ 
nal  committee  to  organize  the  Mer¬ 
chants’  Credit  Bureau,  Inc.  of  Bos¬ 


Credit  Management  Division 
Elects  Officers  for  1937-1938 


ton  and  was  at  one  time  President 
of  the  Boston  Retail  Credit  Elen’s 
Association.  Since  1923  he  has  been 
with  the  Gilchrist  Company,  well- 
known  Boston  department  store, 
where  lie  now  functions  in  the  capa¬ 
city  of  Credit  ]Manager.  Prior  to 
his  Gilchrist  connection  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  United  Fruit  Com¬ 
pany  as  an  accountant  (1919)  from 
which  he  resigned  in  1921  to  hecome 
Office  and  Credit  Manager  of  Bra- 
man,  Dow  &  Company  in  Boston,  a 
large  wholesale  plumhing  concern. 
He  takes  at  least  one  or  two  ex¬ 
tended  trips  annually,  scouting 


around  among  the  country’s  more 
progressively  managed  dejiartment 
stores  for  new  ideas  and  informa¬ 
tion  on  credit  practices.  In  doing 
this  he  has  found  that  his  store’s  ex¬ 
pense  is  more  than  offset  in  savings 
which  result  in  the  Gilchrist  credit 
oixiration  from  new  ideas  discov¬ 
ered  on  these  trips. 

Mr.  Harvey  is  a  C.P.A.  and  a 
graduate  of  Burdett  Business  Col¬ 
lege,  Boston  University  School  of 
Business  Administration,  and  Bent¬ 
ley  School  of  Accounting  and  Fi¬ 
nance  in  Boston.  Being  in  the  fore- 
{Continued  on  page  71) 


Resolutions  Passed  at  the  Annual 

Organization  and  Business  Meeting 
of  the  C.  M.  D. 

WHEREAS,  the  Credit  Management 
Division  of  the  N.R.D.G.A.  at  its  June 
1937  Convention,  believes  that  Retail 
Credit  is  becoming  increasingly  vital  to 
the  social  and  economic  welfare  of  the 
community,  and 

WHEREAS,  the  proper  use  of  credit  has 
become  one  of  the  determining  factors 
in  the  success  of  retail  business;  now 
therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED  that  competition  in  credit 
terms  on  installment  accounts  be 
stopped,  that  a  down  payment  on  new 
accounts  be  required,  that  maximum 
length  of  time  for  payment  be  reduced 
to  twenty- four  months,  and  that  all 
other  installment  terms  be  confined 
within  reasonable  limits ;  and  be  it 

FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  the  Credit 
Management  Division  continue  its  study 
of  installment  selling  methfxls  of  mem¬ 
ber  stores,  and  should  it  find  practices 
which  seem  economically  unsound  or 
harmful  to  public  interest  it  will  recom¬ 
mend  the  elimination  of  such  practices 
or  policies;  and  be  it 

FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  because 
of  the  growth  and  importance  of  retail 
credit  the  Credit  Management  Division 
should  suggest  to  the  Directors  of  the 
N.R.D.G.A.  that  the  Credit  Manage¬ 
ment  Division  Chairman  be  elected  a 
director  of  the  N.R.D.G.A.;  and  be  it 

b'URTHER  RESOLVED  that  the  Credit 
Management  Division  study  Federal 
and  State  laws  already  enacted  which 
are  helpful  to  retail  credit,  and  inform 
members  of  such  laws;  and  be  it 

FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  the  chair¬ 
men  who  guided  the  seven  surveys 
which  follow  be  congratulated  and 
thanked  for  their  beneficial  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  field  of  retail  credit,  and 
that  these  studies  be  continued  during 
the  coming  year. 

(a)  Credit  Department  Operating  Re¬ 
sults  by  William  Browne  of  the 
C.  F.  Hovey  Company  of  Boston, 


Mass. 

(b)  Credit  Department  Exi)ense  by  J. 
D.  Kemper,  Mandel  Brothers,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

(c)  Credit  Sales  Promotion  by  F.  J. 
Fitzpatrick,  Kresgc  Department 
Store,  Newark,  N.  J. 

(d)  Installment  Selling  by  J.  Anton 
Hagios,  Manager  of  the  Credit 
Management  Division. 

(e)  Credit  Authorization  and  Custom¬ 
er  Identification  Systems,  by  C. 
W.  Harvey,  Gilchrist  Company, 
Boston,  Mass. 

(f)  Credit  Bureau  Relations  by  J.  P. 
Olive,  Titche-Goettinger  Company, 
Dallas,  Texas. 

(g)  Legislative  Trends  by  L.  T.  Mc¬ 
Mahon  of  Wm.  Fileue’s  Sons  Com¬ 
pany,  Boston,  Mass. 

(h)  General  Chairman,  Work  Program 
Committee,  H.  G.  Godfrey,  The  J. 
L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. ;  and 
be  it 

FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  there  be 
inscribed  in  the  records  of  the  Con¬ 
vention,  a  vote  of  appreciation  for  the 
conscientious,  competent  services  of  our 
loyal,  energetic  Manager,  J.  Anton 
Hagios,  particularly  in  connection  with 
compiling  and  editing  the  Retail  Credit 
Manual;  and  be  it 

FURTHER  RESOLyED  that  Conven¬ 
tion  luncheon  meetings  be  continued; 
and  be  it 

FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  letters 
expressing  appreciation  and  thanks  be 
sent  by  our  Chairman  to  the  retiring 
directors  for  their  generous  contribu¬ 
tion  of  time  and  effort  in  behalf  of  the 
Credit  Management  Division ;  and  be  it 
FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  Conven¬ 
tion  sessions  be  limited  to  not  more 
than  three  days,  and  be  it 
FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  we  extend 
to  our  genial  Chairman,  W.  S.  Martens, 
our  appreciation  and  thanks  for  his 
thoughtfulness  and  tireless  efforts  in 
arranging  such  an  appropriate  and  bene¬ 
ficial  program  and  for  his  forceful  and 
constructive  direction  of  the  business 
affairs  of  this  Division  for  the  past  two 
years  of  his  administration. 
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Traffic  Topics 

BY  LEONARD  F.  MONGEON,  Manager,  Traffic  Group 


An  Abstract  of  Some  of  the  Discussions  That  Took  Place  | 

at  the  Traffic  Group’s  18th  Annual  Conference,  Just  Past 

Edward  Reynolds,  Traffic  justify.  That  i)eriod  is  now  past  to  operate.  The  production  slips  are 
Division  Manager  of  Carson  and  we  l)elieve  there  is  no  further  made  out  by  the  checker  who  at- 
Pirie  Scott  &  Company,  Chi-  justification  for  such  penny-wise-  taches  them  to  the  marking  work  to 
cago.  Ill.,  had  the  following  to  say  and-ponnd- foolish  policy.  On  the  be  done,  d'he  marker  does  the  work 
on  the  subject  of  “Replacement  contrary,  with  hours  of  lalxir  short-  and  turns  the  production  slip  over  to 
of  Old  Equipment  Spells  Real  ened  in  many  stores  to  limits  not  the  supervisor.  The  supervisor  en- 
Economy”:  even  approached  by  the  N.R.A. ;  ters  the  marker’s  slip  on  the  master 

“It  woukl  appear  to  us  that  the  "bh  wages  mounting  and  the  cali-  sheets  and  they  are  sent  over  to  the 
title  of  our  subject  is  rather  axio-  her  of  help  lower  than  w*hen  uiu*m-  statistical  department  for  figuring, 
matic.  And  because  of  the  fact  that  ployment  was  rampant,  we  believe  Ihe  work  of  figuring  consumes 
I’m  sure  that  we  don’t  have  to  con-  there  is  every  reason  not  only  for  alxmt  fine  hour  a  day.” 

Vince  ourselves  of  this  self-evident  replacing  old  equipment  with  the  In  response  to  a  (jucstion  by  ^Ir. 

ug  assume  tbat  our  re-  latest  available,  but  greater  need  Strassner  of  the  Famous  Barr  Corn- 
marks  are  addressed  to  a  mythical  ''tttii  ever  for  the  mechanization  of  j)any  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  “How 

Controller _ one  who  lacks  a  broad  I'very  branch  of  activity  involved  in  do  you  adjust  bonuses  when  you 

perspective  on  expense  and  views  receiving,  opening,  checking  and  have  overtime,  Mr.  Rothkugel 
jjiiy  expenditure  as  inerelv  diat  maikmg  of  merchandise.  said .  W  e  do  not  have  overtime, 

and  not,  as  in  this  instance,  an  *  And  when  we  speak  of  mechani-  e  take  care  of  peak  periods  by  ^ 

economv  and  eventual  sav’ing.  zation,  let  us  not  forget  tools  and  havung  a  certain  numlx'r  of  markers,  ^ 

“Anv  machine  with  moving  parts,  fixtures  as  well  as  machines,  for  probably  twelve  or  fifteen,  come  in  j 

lx?  it  an  automobile,  tvi>ewriter  'ery  often  the  right  type  of  mer-  a  half  hour  later  for  aljout  three 
marking  machine  or  what  lint,  wears  chandise  truck,  opening  tools,  mark-  mornings  a  week  They  owe  that 
out,  due  to  friction  and  other  fac-  ’"K  tables  and  the  proper  physical  time  by  the  end  of  the  week  and  vve 
tors.  Because  of  this  admitted  con-  location  of  activities  was  never  more  use  that  time  Thursdays  and  hri-  } 

dition  manufacturers  eenerallv  es-  sorelv  demanded  than  right  now  to  ^lays  which  are  the  heaviest  days  and 
tablisli  an  fo  their  pro-  enable  us  to  cope  with  current  prob-  on  those  days  we  keep  these  girls 

duct,  and  in  most  cases  provide  a  'ems  and  in  order  to  expedite  mer-  until  6:15. 

trade-in  allowance  towards  a  new  ehandise  to  forward  stock,  save  .  (Editor  s  Note  :  Ut  s  lx>nus  plan 
machine,  if  surrendered  prior  to  the  sales  and  effect  profit  for  the  store,  »s  descrilxd  m  the  February,  1936 
expiration  of  this  average-life  peri-  as  well  as  operate  our  departments  issue  ot  1  he  Bulletin.) 
od.  If  we  do  not  avail  ourselves  of  economically  and  efficiently.”  ♦  *  ♦ 

this  privilege,  we  find  that :  first,  *  *  *  Individual  Versus  Consolidated 

the  quality  of  our  work  suffers ;  sec-  ,  Stockrooms 

ondly,  our  production  is  lessened  by  Wage  Incentive  Plans  William  Stone,  Receiving  Man- 

retarded  and  out-of-commission  ma-  In  a  round  table  discussion  on  ager  of  the  Boston  Store,  Chicago, 
chines  and,  thirdly,  the  expenses  of  methods  of  increasing  production.  Ill.,  during  a  question  and  answer 
the  lessened  production,  new  parts  Max  Rothkugel,  Receiving  Manager  period  asked  the  following  question : 
and  lowered  morale  of  the  operator  of  Lit  Brothers,  Philadeljihia,  Pa.,  “Are  individual  stockrooms  prefera- 
are  of  themselves  an  unjustified  ex-  commented  briefly  on  the  bonus  plan  ble  to  consolidated  stockrooms? 

in  operation  in  Lit’s  receiving  de-  Would  not  consolidation  of  stock- 
“On  the  other  hand,  taking  timely  partment  saying :  rooms  result  in  fewer  stock  boys  be- 

advantage  of  a  trade-in  allowance  “After  a  survey  which  took  four  ing  necessary  to  take  care  of  the 
will  not  only  eliminate  such  unnec-  or  five  weeks,  during  which  every  work?” 

es.sary  expenditures  but  save  part  of  operation  was  checked  and  standards  W.  F.  Winter,  Traffic  Manager, 
the  expense  of  a  new  machine.  Too,  were  set  up,  about  two  years  ago,  we  Boggs  &  Buhl,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  stat¬ 
in  these  days  of  rapid  change,  with  established  a  bonus  based  on  pro-  ed :  “Some  time  ago,  we  had  many 
the  improvements  that  manufactur-  duction.  From  time  to  time  these  individual  stockrooms.  We  found 
ers  are  able  to  effect  in  their  models,  standards  are  changed.  The  bonus  there  was  not  enough  work  to  keep 
production  is  stepped  up  over  that  system  has  not  only  increased  pro-  the  stock  Ixjys  busy  all  the  time  so 
of  even  a  new  machine  of  an  older  duction  but  also  reduced  the  mark-  we  consolidated  our  stockrooms  and 
model.  ing  force.  reduced  our  force  by  four  stock 

“Many  establishments  during  the  “The  average  bonus  that  a  marker  Ixiys.” 
depression  were  satisfied,  in  spite  of  makes  today  is  about  a  dollar  a  week  Max  Rothkugel :  “We  have  both 
the  foregoing  facts,  to  put  up  with  —  the  average  checker’s  bonus  individual  and  consolidated  stock- 
a  temporary  loss,  rather  than  invest  ranges  from  $1.75  to  $2.00  per  week,  rooms.  Our  stock  Ixiys  also  take 
a  larger  amount  of  money  in  equip-  “The  longer  it  has  been  in  effect,  care  of  the  stock  work  on  the  selling 
ment  which  current  sales  did  not  the  better  we  like  it.  It  isn’t  hard  floors.  By  taking  goods  downstairs 
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and  taking  orders  upstairs,  they  are 
kept  busy.  Thus  we  do  not  have 
boys  waiting  around  in  reserve  stock 
just  waiting  for  calls  from  the  floor 
for  merchandise.” 

William  Stone :  “We  have  re¬ 
cently  installed  a  system  where  the 
physical  setup  is  such  that  we  can¬ 
not  use  a  single  large  consolidated 
stockroom  and  it  is  necessary  for  us 
to  have  several  consolidated  stock- 
rooms  in  different  locations.  In 
some  instances  we  have  boys  regu¬ 
larly  assigned  to  a  particular  stock- 
room.  Then  we  have  a  general 
stock  force  that  goes  wherever  there 
is  work  to  b'*  done.” 

Mrs.  O.  Osborn,  Traffic  Manager, 
L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co..  Indianapolis, 
Ind. :  “There  are  a  few  departments 
— house  furnishings,  china,  and 
glassware  —  that  have  individual 
stockrooms  on  the  selling  floors  and 
the  boys  are  kept  busy  all  the  time. 
Most  of  our  other  stockrooms  are 
consolidated  and  we  find  we  can  op¬ 
erate  them  with  less  personnel.  For 
example,  we  have  one  boy  in  charge 
of  several  departments — toilet  goods, 
leather  goods,  epicurean,  lx)oks,  and 
one  downstairs  department  because 
it  happens  to  be  locate<l  in  the  par¬ 
ticular  area  served  by  this  stock- 
room.  Another  hoy  is  in  charge  of 
another  consolidated  stockroom  on 
our  new  stock  balcony.  Then,  also, 
w  e  have  stock  boys  to  run  errands, 
deliver  merchandise  to  the  selling 
floors,  etc.  And  we  find  that  it  is  a 
great  advantage  to  have  the  stock 
work  all  done  on  one  floor  under  one 
head.” 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Stockroom  Control 

P.  A.  Hennerick,  Jr.,  Scruggs- 
Vandervoort-Barney,  Inc.,  St.  Louis 
Mo. :  “What  is  the  experience  of 
members  with  respect  to  control  of 
stockroom  help?  Does  the  buyer 
control  the  stock  lx)ys’  time  or  are 
they  controlled  by  the  head  of  the 
stockrooms  who  comes  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Receiving  Mana- 
ger?” 

William  Stone :  “In  our  store,  we 
have  about  thirty-five  stockrooms 
under  our  control.  These  stock- 
rooms  are  located  all  over  the  build¬ 
ing.  We  have  a  head  stockman, 
stockmen  for  the  different  depart¬ 
ments,  and  we  have  a  separate  ser¬ 
vice  department  under  the  traffic  di¬ 
vision.  I  find  that  the  head  stock- 
man  is  in  a  better  position  to  super¬ 
vise  the  stock  boys  than  is  the  buyer. 
At  one  time  our  stock  boys  were 
under  the  control  of  the  buyer  but 
now  they  are  under  the  control  of 
the  head  stockman  and  we  find  that 


the  result  is  an  increase  in  efficiency. 

W  here  we  have  the  stockrooms  un¬ 
der  one  head,  we  are  able  to  keep  the 
numl)er  of  stock  toys  at  a  minimum 
because  the  head  stockman  can 
transfer  toys  from  stockroom  to 
stockroom  as  the  peak  load  varies. 
Fewer  stock  toys  are  necessary 
under  our  jiresent  setup. 

“I  personally  believe  that  stock- 
rooms  should  be  consolidated  wher¬ 
ever  possible,  not  only  to  conserve 
])ersonnel  but  to  conserve  space. 
Different  departments  have  peaks  at 
different  times  of  the  year  and  when 
the  dull  season  comes  in  one  depart¬ 
ment,  the  stockroom  space  can  be 
utilized  by  a  department  which  is  at 
its  peak.” 

.A  showing  of  hands  at  this  point 
disclosed  the  fact  that  not  many 
stores  represented  at  this  session 
had  consolidated  stockrooms  on  an 
extensive  scale  although  most  stores 
had  some  consolidated  stockrooms. 

William  Stone:  “I  would  like  to 
know  just  which  stockrooms  are 
consolidated.” 

Mrs.  O.  Osborn :  “For  house 
furnishings,  china  and  glassware.  I 
believe  it  is  necessary  to  have  in¬ 
dividual  stockrooms.  .Aside  from 
these  departments,  we  consolidate 
everything.” 

C.  McDermott,  Traffic  Mana¬ 
ger,  Woodward  &  Lothrop.  W'^ash- 
ington,  D.  C. :  “We  have  toth  in¬ 
dividual  and  consolidated  stock- 
rooms.  Stationery,  toilet  goods, 
leather  goods,  gloves,  handkerchiefs, 
neckwear,  and  a  few  other  depart¬ 
ments  are  handled  in  consolidated 
stockrooms.” 

F.  J.  Petrick,  The  Killian  Co., 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa :  “In  our  store, 
we  are  eliminating  stockrooms  as 
much  as  possible  and  enlarging  sales 
s])ace.  Alore  and  more,  we  are  get¬ 
ting  away  from  stockrooms.  We 
work  on  a  ‘hand-to-mouth’  basis 
using  stockrooms  only  tor  merchan¬ 
dise  such  as  tapestries,  rugs,  silver¬ 
ware,  notions  and  toliet  goods.” 

*  *  * 

How  Flexibility  of  Personnel  Is 
Developed 

During  a  round  table  discussion 
of  this  subject,  several  members 
gave  their  views. 

E.  Reynolds:  “So  far  as  flexi¬ 
bility  of  our  employees  is  concerned, 
we  are  only  called  upon  to  provide 
it  in  the  marking  function.  We  have 
a  regular  minimum  marking  force 
and  at  peak  periods  we  call  in  a  con¬ 
tingent  force.” 

W.  C.  McDermott ;  “We  move 
shifts  around  to  work  on  stock  on 
peak  periods.  Sometimes  we  put  the 


receiving  section  in  the  stockroom  to 
help  during  a  very  heavy  period.  At 
one  time,  we  had  a  number  of  re¬ 
ceiving  department  employees  train¬ 
ed  to  sell.  For  a  while  it  worked  sat¬ 
isfactorily.  When  they  were  not  busy 
in  the  receiving  department,  they 
were  on  the  floor  selling.  After  a 
while,  it  worked  to  our  disadvantage 
tocause  many  times  when  we  were 
busy  in  the  receiving  department, 
they  would  be  busy  on  the  selling 
floors,  also,  and  naturally  selling  had 
to  he  given  priority.  Our  receiving 
department  employees  were  on  the 
floor  selling  when  we  could  have 
used  them  to  good  advantage.  We 
also  trained  our  fountain  room  em¬ 
ployees  to  work  in  the  reserve  stock- 
rooms.  We  use  them  in  the  receiv¬ 
ing  department  when  they  are  not 
emi)loyed  in  the  fountain  room.” 

Mrs.  O.  Ostorn :  “We  have 
seventeen  markers.  Two  or  more 
markers  are  trained  to  do  every  job. 
For  instance,  we  have  three  girls  in 
the  general  marking  room  trained 
to  mark  ready-to-wear.  Likewise, 
our  ready-to-wear  markers  are 
trained  in  general  marking  proced¬ 
ure.  Our  checkers  are  trained  in  the 
same  way.  A  general  checker  can 
go  into  the  ready-to-wear  room  and 
(lo  as  good  a  job  as  the  regular 
ready-to-wear  checker.  We  have 
also  trained  two  of  our  regular 
checkers  to  take  care  of  returns  to 
manufacturers  so  that  whenever  re¬ 
turns  are  unusually  heavy,  we  can 
adequately  take  care  of  the  work* 
'Po  my  mind,  this  flexffiility  of  per¬ 
sonnel  is  extremely  necessary  to  a 
smooth-running  receiving  depart¬ 
ment.” 

Air.  Haswell,  Mandel  Bros.,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Ill.:  “I  would  like  to  know 
what  people  do  atout  temporary 
help.  I  believe  we  must  all  have 
jieriods  during  the  year  when  we  dch 
have  to  put  on  people.” 

Mrs.  O.  Osborn:  “We  have  a 
force  of  extra  jx-ople  trained  to  help 
during  the  peak  seasons.  They  are 
alwavs  glad  to  to  called  in  for  a  few 
days  or  weeks,  as  the  case  may  to. 
.After  we  have  exhausted  this  list  of 
jieoplc  whom  we  know  we  can  call 
on  in  the  pinches,  we  take  whoever 
the  personnel  department  sends  us.” 

Mrs.  Raymond  Carter,  Personnel 
Dept.,  The  Fair  Store,  Chicago,  Ill. : 
“I  represent  the  Fair  and  our  prac¬ 
tice  is  similar  except  that  at  Christ¬ 
mas  time  we  have  found  it  very  suc¬ 
cessful  to  put  extras  on  a  steady 
temporary  basis.  I  mean  those  who*, 
have  sold  just  at  the  Christmas  peri¬ 
od.  They  are  glad  to  have  steady 
{Continued  on  page  74) 
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How  Management  and  Employees 
Meet  at  Wieboldt’s 

BY  E.  W.  MARCELLUS 

Personnel  Director,  Wieboldt  Stores,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


.Ill  address  dclwcred  before  the 
Traffic  Group  at  the  NRDGA  Mid- 
Year  Couz'eiitiou. 

1  THINK  you  have  all  heard, 
many  times,  the  saying  that  is 
attributed  to  Charles  M.  Schwab 
to  the  effect  that  if  all  the  mills  of 
his  corix)ration  were  destroyed  and 
all  the  factories  and  the  mines  were 
destroyed,  he  could  replace  them, 
provided  he  could  Ik-  left  with  his 
organization,  with  his  men.  So 
that’s  the  field  in  which  we  are  in¬ 
terested — the  field  in  which  we  feel 
a  real  contribution  can  lx>  made  to 
the  effectiveness  of  the  operation  in 
our  stores  by  the  Personnel  Depart¬ 
ment. 

There  are,  of  course,  certain  well- 
recognized  functions  of  the  Person¬ 
nel  De])artment.  Our  function  is 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  folks 
in  the  'IVaffic  Department  in  that 
we,  too,  are  helping  to  carry  on  the 
main  business  of  the  store  which  is 
that  of  selling  merchandise.  We  are 
simply  assistants  in  the  cooperative, 
we  don’t  call  our  job  the  main  show 
by  any  means. 

First  of  all.  we  feel  that  we  have 
an  innx)rtant  part  in  getting  the  right 
people  to  perform  the  work  which  is 
to  he  done.  We  must  select  those 
who  can  meet  the  ])hysical  recpiire- 
ments  of  the  different  jobs.  Some 
jobs  make  very  few  physical  demands 
while  others  make  very  heavy  de¬ 
mands.  The  girl  at  the  ix)stal  win¬ 
dow  has  nothing  heavier  to  do  than 
hand  out  postage  stamps — the  man 
out  at  the  warehouse  wrestles  with 
refrigerators,  big  davenports  and 
other  items  which  call  for  a  strong 
l)ack  as  well  as  a  good  head. 

Selecting  People 

Some  people  feel  that  we  should 
always  get  the  best  educated,  the 
best  trained,  most  able  people  into 
the  organization  wherever  we  can. 
We  have  a  little  bit  of  a  heretical 
opinion  on  that  point.  I  am  inclined 
to  lK*lieve  it  is  better  to  get  people 
who  are  not  too  good.  Naturally, 
we  have  to  get  people  who  can 
handle  the  job.  In  spite  of  all  theo¬ 


ries  to  the  contrary,  and  in  spite  of 
some  of  the  theories  on  which  I  will 
touch  a  little  later  on,  in  a  store  there 
is  only  room  for  one  President,  some 
half-dozen  managers  and  some  thirty 
or  forty  buyers.  There  have  to  lx?  a 
lot  of  folks  who  continue  to  do  the 
same  simple  tasks  every  day.  If  we 
provide  the  organization  with  a  good 
strong  staff,  a  sprinkling  of  people 
of  unusual  ability,  we  may  perha]>s 
do  the  organization  a  real  .service  in 
the  kmg  run  by  selecting  people  who 
are  adapted  to  the  work  which  has 
to  be  done  and  who  are  not  going 
to  be  unhappy  in  work  which  is 
heavy,  dirty,  routine,  or  monoto¬ 
nous. 

We  are  responsible  for  selecting 
people  with  a  fund  of  exix'rience. 
In  .some  cases,  that  exjx'rience  can 
lx  very  little  as  in  the  case  of  the 
girl  who  checks  the  wraps  of  the  ex¬ 
tra  people  coming  in  on  busy  days, 
whereas  we  need  a  highly  trained 
man  of  very  wide  exjx'rience  for  the 
plant  engineer  to  handle  turbines  and 
condensers  and  machines  of  which 
we  don’t  even  know  the  names.  So 
the  Personnel  Manager  has  a  task 
that  has  all  ranges  of  re.s^xmsihility 
in  selecting  his  people. 

We  share  the  responsibility  of 
properly  training  the  employee  for 
the  work  he  is  to  do.  We  have  to 
su])]ily  the  initial  training  that  he 
needs  and  the  training  that  he  gets 
later,  on  the  job.  The  Personnel  De¬ 
partment,  therefore,  has  a  two-fold 
res|x)nsihility  —  supplying  initial 
training  to  the  employee  and  the 
training  of  those  folks  actually  doing 
the  supervisory  work,  to  enable  them 
to  perform  the  follow-up  training  of 
the  employee  on  the  job. 

Measuring  Wage  Rates 

It  is  necessary,  as  we  have  learned 
in  recent  times,  to  study  pretty  care¬ 
fully,  rates  of  compensation  which 
are  offered  and  which  are  paid.  We 
must  make  sure  that  they  are  fair  to 
the  individuals  as  well  as  fair  to  the 
firm.  We  are  in  a  business  which  is 
highly  competitive.  If  we  let  our¬ 
selves  have  mistaken  ideas  of  gener¬ 
osity,  let  our  costs  get  our  firm  out 
of  line  through  pay  rates  that  are 


too  high,  our  firm  is  going  to  be 
penalized  and  cease  to  be  competi¬ 
tive  or  at  least  cease  to  be  profitable. 
W’e  have  a  double  responsibility. 

It  is  important  for  us  to  not  only 
think  of  rates  of  pay  in  terms  of 
figures  but  to  think  of  wage  rates 
in  terms  of  what  is  given  in  return 
for  them — the  kind  of  performance 
that  we  have  in  the  organization. 
What  are  the  individuals  doing? 
That  is,  of  cour.se,  best  measured 
through  careful,  considered  and 
weighed  ratings  at  established  inter¬ 
vals.  The  rating  is  not  only  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  performance  and  an  answer  to« 
what  is  a  base  of  fair  compensation,, 
but  also  a  means  of  discovering  un¬ 
satisfactory  performance,  eliminat¬ 
ing  expensive  ]xople  from  the  or¬ 
ganization,  and  bringing  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  those  who  are  concenxxl,. 
talent  which  is  available  for  transfer 
to  more  important  work  and  ])romo- 
tion  to  better  positions. 

Employee  Organization 

As  you  know,  the  Wielx)ldt  Stores, 
have  an  employees’  organization 
with  which  we  have  had  an  agree¬ 
ment  for  three  years.  That  agree¬ 
ment  provides  for  the  negotiation  of 
all  matters  connected  with  wages,, 
hours,  and  working  conditions,  with 
the  employees’  organization  and  con¬ 
tains  a  clause  which  provides  for  ar¬ 
bitration  on  any  items  on  which  no¬ 
agreement  is  reached  by  negotiation. 
Conditions  in  1937  have  Ixxn  some¬ 
what  different  from  those  which  pre¬ 
vailed  during  the  past  three  years, 
and  our  employees,  just  as  many  of 
yours  or  some  of  yours,  at  least,, 
have  come  to  have  a  feeling  that 
their  share  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
business  is  not  as  large  as  they 
would  like  to  have  it  be. 

In  outside  institutions  and  or¬ 
ganizations,  there  were  indications 
of  a  rising  market  for  labor.  How  to 
recognize  the  desire  for  higher  com¬ 
pensation.  better  working  conditions, 
— how  to  keep  in  step  with  the  rising 
level  of  wages  and  shortening  of 
hours  on  the  outside,  were  the  prob¬ 
lems.  We  met  them  through  negotia¬ 
tions  with  the  Central  Council  of 
our  employees’  organization.  This 
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Council  negotiated  with  our  organi¬ 
zation  on  matters  of  general  interest. 
In  the  course  of  the  negotiations  in 
March,  we  formulated  new  agree¬ 
ments  covering  the  matter  of  hours 
of  work,  overtime,  supper  money, 
vacations,  holidays  and  renewed  or 
re-emphasized  our  agreement  with 
the  Central  Council  covering  pro¬ 
cedure  to  be  followed  in  the  case 
of  discipline,  of  discharge  of  mem¬ 
bers  from  the  organization. 

The  procedure  of  discharging  a 
member  is  perhaps  the  most  im¬ 
portant  paragraph  in  the  entire 
agreement.  It  provides  that  except 
in  cases  of  insulx)rdination  and  dis¬ 
honesty,  any  member  whose  work  is 
not  satisfactory  to  the  firm,  must  be 
given  in  writing  a  statement  of  the 
respects  in  which  his  work  is  unsat¬ 
isfactory  and  given  two  and  a  half 
weeks’  probation  in  which  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  improve  his  perform¬ 
ance  and  retain  his  position.  This 
written  notice  is  accompanied  by  an 
interview  which  is  conducted  by  the 
Personnel  Manager  of  the  store  in 
the  presence  of  not  only  the  indi¬ 
vidual  concerned,  but  his  immediate 
superior  and  a  representative  of  the 
employees’  organization.  The  indi¬ 
vidual  is  then  told  just  what  is 
wrong  with  his  work,  what  he  will 
need  to  do  to  improve  it  and  that 
he  has  two  and  a  half  weeks’  time 
in  which  to  bring  alxjut  that  im¬ 
provement.  He  is  encouraged  to  get 
suggestions  and  assistance  from  his 
supervisor,  from  his  fellow  workers 
and  is  encouraged  to  make  good. 

Employee  Probation 

In  actual  results,  the  following  of 
this  program  has  been  that  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  people  who 
have  received  warnings  have  had 
their  probation  lifted  at  the  end  of 
the  time — ^about  half  have  had  their 
probation  extended  still  further  dur¬ 
ing  which  period  their  work  was 
brought  up  to  standard.  Unfavor¬ 
able  experience  affected  approxi¬ 
mately  ten  or  fifteen  percent  of 
those  who  received  warnings,  so  we 
felt  a  gradual  sense  of  greater  sta¬ 
bility  in  their  positions  among  our 
employees.  This  also  saves  the  firm 
the  services  of  many  people  on  whom 
considerable  time  and  money  had 
been  spent,  through  eliminating  em¬ 
ploying  new  people  at  added  ex- 
p>ense.  Furthermore,  these  people 
who  have  once  peeked  over  the 
precipice  of  unemployment  are  very 
apt,  when  they  have  snapped  back 
into  it,  to  be  more  competent  and 
more  loyal  than  they  ever  were  be¬ 
fore. 


.A  good  many  executives  think 
that  when  they  give  up  the  right  to 
hire  and  fire,  they’ve  given  up  some¬ 
thing  very  vital  and  very  important 
to  the  individual.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  when  you  share  the  responsi¬ 
bility  with  the  employee,  we  have 
found  that  we  have  a  much  wider 
independence  in  good  performance 
than  when  that  responsibility  rests 
solely  with  one  individual. 

Furthermore,  we  do  the  individual 
good  by  following  the  procedure. 
Very  frequently,  injustices  and  mor¬ 
al  wrongs  accompany  discharges  be¬ 
cause  there  are  folks  who  do  get  up 
in  the  mornings  sometimes,  with  “a 
dark  brown  taste  in  their  mouths” 
and  that  is  apt  to  reflect  in  their 
handling  of  people  under  their  su¬ 
pervision.  We  get  away  from  the 
danger  of  favoritism  or  partiality. 
Some  siqjerv'isors  are  inclined  to 
show  partiality. 

Negotiation  Agreements 

We  have  had  some  interesting  ex¬ 
periences  in  our  negotiations  of  in¬ 
dividual  agreements  of  which  there 
have  been  between  forty  and  fifty. 
These  are  individual  agreements 
covering  hours  and  wages  aJid  work¬ 
ing  conditions  in  different  sections 
and  departments. 

For  example,  we  had  representa¬ 
tives  from  the  checking  and  mark¬ 
ing  rooms  of  each  store  come  in  for 
a  session.  We  discussed  with  them 
length  of  work  period,  we  discussed 
with  them  the  salaries  thev  were  re¬ 
ceiving  and  the  salaries  they  would 
like  to  receive.  We  found  that  at 
the  beginning  of  our  discussion,  our 
ideas  were  not  very  close  together, 
and  we  discussed  a  good  many 
things.  We  did  not  attempt  to  reach 
an  agreement  at  the  first  session — 
we  encouraged  the  representatives  to 
find  out  what  the  prevailing  rate  was 
with  other  concerns. 

We  developed  the  thought  in  our 
discussion,  that  after  all  our  stores 
have  to  stay  competitive  and  that 
while  of  course  the  giving  to  thirty 
or  forty  people  directly  concerned  in 
our  negotiations  a  raise  of  a  dollar, 
two  dollars,  or  even  three  dollars  a 
week  wouldn’t  make  much  differ¬ 
ence,  they  were  only  a  part  of  a 
great  group  of  nearly  3,000  employ¬ 
ees.  Multiplying  3,000  by  two  dol¬ 
lars  a  week  would  make  a  difference 
of  $6,000  a  week — multiplying  that 
by  fifty  would  make  a  considera¬ 
ble  sum  of  money.  The  idea  went 
home  to  each  representative  of  each 
small  group  in  our  stores  that  it  was 
necessary  that  we  arrive  at  a  fair 
figure  for  fair  wages  for  the  differ¬ 


ent  classifications  of  jobs  in  order 
that  those  jobs  themselves  might,  in 
the  long  run,  be  secure  through  mak¬ 
ing  the  operations  of  the  firm  suc¬ 
cessful. 

Sample  Agreement 

I  might  read  just  a  paragraph  of 
a  typical  one  of  these  agreements. 
We  have  between  forty  and  fifty 
of  these  agreements  which  cover  the 
individual  functional  departments. 
Wages  and  hours  were  discussed  on 
the  basis  of  classifications. 

“.\  Junior  is  a  member  of  less 
than  18  years  of  age.  A  Learner  is  a 
meml)er  with  less  than  6  months’ 
experience  in  the  kind  of  work  to 
which  he  is  assigned.  A  member 
shall  not  be  classed  as  a  Junior  or 
a  Learner  for  longer  than  6  months 
of  steady  employment. 

“Memljers  shall  be  paid  salaries  in 
accordance  with  the  above  schedule 
which  will  be  fixed  by  the  manage¬ 
ment  and  result  from  their  l)eing 
rated.  The  rating  of  members  other 
than  Juniors  and  Learners  shall  de¬ 
termine  the  salary  for  individual 
memljers.  Those  who  are  most  pro¬ 
ductive  and  doing  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  and  highest  quality  of  work,  with 
the  longest  service,  will  be  in  Class 
A.  Those  doing  average  work  will 
be  in  Class  B.  Those  who  are  doing 
below  average  and  with  the  shortest 
service  will  be  in  Class  C.  A  mem- 
l^er  acting  as  an  Assistant  shall  re¬ 
ceive  more  than  $17  per  week  after 
six  months  of  service  as  Assistant. 

“The  Company  recognizes  that 
the  members  now  employed  are  do- 
ing  grades  of  work  and  have  respon¬ 
sibilities  which  fit  them  for  rating 
into  each  of  the  above  salary  classes. 
The  rating  of  members  shall  be  com¬ 
pleted  within  2  weeks  from  the  date 
of  the  signing  of  this  agreement  and 
the  salaries  so  established  shall  be 
payable  from  March  22,  1937.  The 
Company  agrees  to  rate  each  member 
in  July  or  August  and  again  in  Janu¬ 
ary  or  February  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  his  salary  class  for  the 
following  six  months.  Each  rating 
and  classification  will  be  discussed 
with  the  member  concerned. 

“Qualified  members,  who  wish 
promotion,  will  be  given  opportunity 
for  transfer  to  other  departments  as 
suitable  openings  occur.  A  survey 
of  working  conditions  at  the  stores 
will  be  made  and  improvements 
effected  where  necessary.  Arrange¬ 
ments  will  be  made  so  that  at  least 
one-half  of  the  members  in  each 
marking  room  will  have  Saturday  , 
afternoon  off.” 

(Continued  on  page  76) 
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Present  Day  Transportation  Conditions 

Affecting  Retailers 


BY  C.  E.  HOCHSTEDLER 

Association  of  Coininerce,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Traffic  Director 

address  delivered  before  the 
Traffic  Group  at  the  N .R.D.G.A. 
Mid-Year  Coiweiitiou. 

MA  T  E  R  I  A  L  improvements, 
within  recent  years,  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  railroads  in  the 
handling  of  less  than  carload  or 
merchandise  freight,  including  the 
inau^ration  of  pick-up  and  delivery 
service  within  certain  limitations, 
constitute,  to  my  mind,  an  outstand¬ 
ing  achievement. 

So  far  as  Chicago  as  a  distributing 
center  is  concerned,  over  a  long  peri¬ 
od  of  years,  and  with  the  whole¬ 
hearted  cooperation  of  the  railroads, 
we  have  established  a  system  for  the 
handling  of  merchandise  freight, 
which  provides  for  the  consolidation 
of  such  traffic  into  through  cars  via 
logical  routes,  eliminating  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  intermediate  transfers  or 
limiting  the  number  of  such  trans¬ 
fers  to  those  absolutely  necessary, 
reducing  the  time  in  transit,  mini¬ 
mizing  the  opportunity  for  loss  and 
damage  due  to  intermediate  hand¬ 
ling,  assuring  maximum  loading  of 
cars  and,  finally,  accomplishing  the 
two-fold  purpose  of  making  the 
traffic  as  profitable  as  possible  to  the 
railroads,  and,  at  the  same  time,  ac¬ 
cording  the  patrons  of  the  railroads 
safe  and  faster  service.  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  system  we  make  a  con¬ 
stant  check  of  the  actual  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  regularly  scheduled  mer¬ 
chandise  cars,  and  I  am  happy  to 
state  that  during  the  past  few  years 
the  service  has  been  materially  im¬ 
proved,  the  scheduled  time  of  the 
merchandise  cars  having  been  re¬ 
duced  from  one  to  two  days,  in  a 
great  many  instances.  This  is  the 
situation  so  far  as  Chicago  as  a  dis¬ 
tributing  center  is  concerned,  and  it 
reflects  the  general  improvement  in 
the  handling  of  merchandise  traffic 
throughout  the  country.  The  rail¬ 
roads  are  to  be  commended  upon  the 
initiative  which  they  have  manifested 
with  respect  to  this  service,  and  we 
feel  confident  that  their  continued 
alertness  will  result  in  even  greater 
improvements.  There  is  still  room 
for  such  improvements  and  this  is 
particularly  true  in  connection  with 


of  the  Chicago 

traffic  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  to 
some  southwestern  ixiints  where  the 
cars  are  deliberately  delayed  for  the 
one  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
terms  of  schedule  agreements  which 
to  my  mind,  never  were  and  never 
can  be  justified. 

Pick-Up  and  Delivery 

The  experiments  which  the  rail¬ 
roads  have  been  conducting  over  a 
considerable  period  have  finally,  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year,  culminated  in  the 
establishment  of  almost  universal 
pick-up  and  delivery  service  of  less 
than  carload  freight.  The  eastern 
railroads  were  the  last  to  undertake 
to  extend  this  service  to  their  pa¬ 
trons  and,  unfortunately,  as  many  of 
us  believe,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  after  having  permitted 
the  inauguration  of  such  service  in 
the  Southern,  Southwestern  and 
Western  Trunk  Line  territories,  saw 
fit  to  suspend  the  corresponding  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  eastern  railroads 
and.  after  prolonged  hearings,  ap¬ 
proved  of  the  performance  of  this 
.service,  subject,  however,  to  a  mini¬ 
mum  rate  of  45  cents  per  100 
pounds.  Personally,  I  have  always 
advocated  that  the  carriers  should 
not  perform  services  for  less  than 
the  actual  cost  thereof,  but  the  in¬ 
consistency  and  the  gross  injustice 
of  restricting  this  service  to  a  mini¬ 
mum  rate  of  45  cents  per  100 
pounds  in  the  Eastern  territory, 
while  at  the  same  time  observing 
a  minimum  of  20  cents  per  100 
pounds  in  Western  Trunk  Line, 
Southwestern  and  Southern  terri¬ 
tories,  is  clearly  apparent,  particu¬ 
larly  when  it  is  known  that  at  bor¬ 
der  points  in  many  instances  identi¬ 
cal  freight  is  handled  from  one  con¬ 
signor  to  one  station,  or  from  one 
station  to  one  consignee,  in  the  same 
truck  and  under  identical  conditions, 
but  at  widely  varying  minima. 

Compared  with  Trap  Car  Service 

What  I  sincerely  believe  to  repre¬ 
sent  inconsistency  upon  the  part  of 
the  Commission,  and  resulting  in¬ 
justice  to  both  railroads  and  ship¬ 
pers,  is  further  evidenced  by  the 
known  fact  that  the  cost  to  the  rail¬ 


roads  of  pick-up  and  delivery  ser¬ 
vice.  at  Chicago  at  least,  is  less  than 
the  cost  of  trap-car  service,  which 
latter  service  has  been  authorized  and 
retiuired  by  the  Commission,  with¬ 
out  the  application  of  a  minimum 
rate  corresponding  with  the  mini¬ 
mum  required  in  connection  with 
the  less  expensive  pick-up  and  de¬ 
livery  service  by  motor  vehicle,  thus 
depriving  the  railroads  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  reducing  their  exjxjnse 
and  at  the  same  time  improving  their 
service. 

And  there  is  at  least  one  more  out¬ 
standing  inconsistency  reflected  in 
this  situation.  The  pick-up  and  de¬ 
livery  and  other  terminal  operations 
of  many  trucking  companies  are  per¬ 
formed  in  the  same  identical  man¬ 
ner  as  are  the  railroad  terminal  op¬ 
erations,  including  pick-up  and  de¬ 
livery.  and,  obviously,  the  expense 
of  such  service  must  be  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same,  except  for  differ¬ 
ences  in  wage  scales ;  yet,  it  was 
solely  upon  the  protest  of  the  truck¬ 
ing  associations,  and  their  conten¬ 
tions  with  respect  to  the  cost  of  rail 
.service,  including  pick-up  and  deliv¬ 
ery,  that  the  minimum  of  45  cents  in 
eastern  territory  was  prescribed. 

It  is  my  thought,  that  a  study 
should  be  made  of  the  actual  costs 
of  pick-up  and  delivery  service  of 
both  the  railroads  and  other  trans- 
iwrtation  agencies,  in  all  territories, 
to  the  end  that,  if  necessary,  rea¬ 
sonable  minimum  rates  may  be  es¬ 
tablished  for  this  service,  reflecting 
reasonable,  if  not  absolute,  justice 
to  the  shippers  as  well  as  to  all  car¬ 
riers. 

Aggregating  Rule 

A  few  years  ago  members  of  your 
group  manifested  a  keen  interest  in 
the  effort  of  the  Railway  Express 
Agency  to  establish  a  so-called 
“.Aggregating  Rule”  which  w’ould 
enable  the  shipment  direct  from 
shippers  to  consignees  of  many  small 
packages  at  rates  which  are  now 
available  only  through  the  medium 
of  express  consolidating  agencies. 
Unfortunately,  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  condemned  the 
rule  as  proposed,  but  we  have  not 
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given  up  the  idea  that  something 
should  be  done  to  correct  the  present 
situation.  I  have  always  contended 
and  I  still  contend  that  there  is 
something  fundamentally  wrong 
when  it  is  possible  for  a  third  party 
to  step  between  the  actual  shipper 
and  the  actual  carrier  and  give  the 
shipper  a  lower  transportation  rate 
than  he  can  obtain  from  the  carrier 
direct  and  at  the  same  time  make  a 
profit  for  himself.  I  do  not  blame 
the  consolidators  or  forwarders,  the 
fault  lies  in  the  rate  structure,  and 
we  are  still  hopeful  of  finding  a  so¬ 
lution  to  this  problem  under  which 
both  the  Railway  Express  Agency 
and  its  patrons  may  benefit. 

W’hat  I  have  said  with  respect  to 
express  consolidators  and  forward¬ 
ers  applies  with  equal  force  to 
freight  forwarders,  whose  activities 
and  relations  with  the  rail  carriers 
are  now  the  subject  of  investigation 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission. 

Freight  Forwarder  Regulation 

There  is  now  pending  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  hill 
H.  R.  7047,  introduced  by  Congress¬ 
man  Gearhart  of  California,  which 
contemplates  the  amendment  of  the 
Motor  Carrier  Act,  1935,  so  as  to 
include  the  partial  regulation  of 
what  is  termed  “indirect  carrier  op¬ 
eration,’’  which  term  is  defined  to 
mean  any  interstate  or  foreign  op¬ 
eration  in  which  a  person  (including 
forwarding  companies  but  not  there¬ 
by  excluding  other  {persons)  under¬ 
takes  to  transport  projjerty  for  the 
general  public  for  compensation  pur¬ 
suant  to  arrangement  whereby  the 
instrumentalities  or  services  of  an¬ 
other  carrier  or  other  carriers  are 
utilized  to  provide  such  transporta¬ 
tion  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  pur- 
ix)se  of  this  amendment  is  by  no 
means  clear.  It  would  permit  indi¬ 
rect  carriers,  including  freight  for¬ 
warding  companies,  to  contract  with 
carriers  by  motor  vehicles,  railroad, 
express  or  water  for  the  actual 
transportation  subject  to  jurisdiction 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission.  but  it  does  not  provide  that 
the  rates  and  charges  of  such  indi¬ 
rect  carriers  shall  be  filed,  kept  open 
for  public  inspection,  and  adhered 
to.  In  other  words,  on  the  surface 
at  least,  it  appears  to  provide  only 
for  the  regulation  of  the  relationship 
between  the  indirect  carrier,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  common  or  con¬ 
tract  carrier  on  the  other,  with  no 
attempt  to  regulate  the  rates  and 
charges  which  the  shipping  public 
must  pay.  Personally,  I  cannot  be¬ 


lieve  that  the  Congress  will  give 
serious  consideration  to  a  measure 
of  this  character  which  does  not  in 
any  way  provide  for  the  regulation 
of  the  indirect  carrier  in  the  public 
interest,  as  that  term  is  generally 
recognized. 

Highway  Transportation 

I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  paint 
a  very  rosy  picture  of  the  Highway 
'I'ransportation  situation,  as  I  view 
it  at  this  time. 

I  was  one  of  the  interested  parties 
who  favored  the  regulation  of  motor 
carriers  and  was  under  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  policy  declared  in  the 
Motor  Carrier  Act,  1935,  contem¬ 
plating  that  the  inherent  advantages 
of  motor  transportation  should  be 
preserved,  and  the  assurances  that 
were  given  the  Congressional  Com¬ 
mittees  during  the  course  of  the  hear¬ 
ings  to  the  same  effect,  meant  exact¬ 
ly  what  they  said.  However,  it  is 
difficult  to  reconcile  subsequent  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  motor  carriers,  with 
this  clear  and  definite  statement  of 
policy. 

The  general  disposition  seems  to 
Ik*  to  apply  the  rail  classification  and 
rail  rates  to  motor  carrier  operation, 
regardless  of  the  manifest  differ¬ 
ences  in  conditions,  and  it  is  par¬ 
ticularly  unfortunate  that  those  mo¬ 
tor  carriers  who  undertook  consci¬ 
entiously  to  carry  out  their  obliga¬ 
tion  to  maintain  the  inherent  ad¬ 
vantages  of  motor  transportation, 
have  been  severely  penalized  in  many 
respects  and  every  effort  has  been 
made  to  coerce  them  into  abandon¬ 
ing  this,  the  primary  policy  upon 
which  the  Motor  Carrier  .^ct  was 
founded. 

A  committee  of  the  National  In¬ 
dustrial  Traffic  League  is  to  meet  a 
committee  of  the  American  Truck¬ 
ing  Association  this  week  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  bring  about  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  classification  and  rate 
structure  for  highway  transporta¬ 
tion.  which  will  be  based  upon  the 
conditions  surrounding  this  method 
of  transportation.  We  are  still  hope¬ 
ful  that  we  will  be  able  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  end. 

Classification  Factors 

There  may  be  some  present  who 
think  that  they  detect  a  conflict  be¬ 
tween  what  I  have  said  with  re¬ 
spect  to  rail  ver.sus  truck  terminal, 
including  pick-up  and  delivery  ser¬ 
vice,  on  the  one  hand,  and  my  state¬ 
ment  as  to  the  inherent  advantages 
of  motor  transportation,  on  the 
other.  Let  me  assure  you  that  there 


is  no  conflict.  To  illustrate:  the 
factor  of  “What  the  traffic  will 
liear’’,  which  has  always  been  re¬ 
flected  to  such  a  large  degree  in  the 
rail  classifications,  now  has  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  meaning  from  that 
originally  ascribed  to  it.  Formerly, 
it  meant  that  high  grade  and  more 
valuable  articles  could  stand  much 
higher  charges  than  lower  grade, 
cheaper  articles,  regardless  of  the 
relative  cost  of  transportation ;  to¬ 
day.  the  same  term  means  simply 
what  it  costs  the  shipper  or  con¬ 
signee  to  perform  his  own  transpor¬ 
tation  service,  within  the  limits  of 
truck  operation,  and  what  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  enable  traffic  to  move  long¬ 
er  distances  in  competition  with  the 
producer  or  shipper  who,  l)ecause 
of  his  shorter  haul,  is  in  a  position 
to  ]ierform  his  own  service. 

.\nother  factor  of  rail  classifica¬ 
tion  which  can  not  properly  be  ac¬ 
corded  the  same  weight  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  truck  transportation  is 
the  “susceptibility  of  the  commodi¬ 
ty  to  damage  or  the  possibility  of 
damage  to  other  freight  with  which 
it  is  loaded.’’  Trucks  are  not  sub¬ 
jected  to  handling  over  railroad 
bumps,  or  other  rough  handling, 
which  is  inherent  to  railroad  opera¬ 
tion.  and  there  is  no  justification  for 
reflecting  this  factor  in  the  truck 
classification  to  the  extent  that  it  is 
reflected  in  the  rail  classification,  if 
the  policy  of  “preserving  the  inher¬ 
ent  advantages  of  motor  transport’’ 
is  to  be  observed. 

These  comparisons  merely  tend 
to  indicate  some  of  the  reasons  why 
the  rail  classification  and  rail  rates 
are  not  proper  for  application  to 
highway  transportation.  I  may  go 
a  step  further  and  say  that  in  my 
opinion  even  the  rail  classification  is 
greatly  in  need  of  revision  because 
of  these  changed  conditions.  Where, 
as  in  the  case  of  terminal  service, 
the  costs  of  rail  and  highway  may 
l)e  substantially  the  same,  they 
should  be  given  the  same  weight, 
but  where  conditions  and  costs  vary 
each  agency  should  be  given  the 
benefit  of  such  advantages  as  it  may 
possess. 

Payment  for  Truck  Tariffs 

Some  of  the  difficulties  which 
were  discussed  at  your  meeting  a 
year  ago  are  still  confronting  us, 
one  of  which  is  the  problem  of  ob¬ 
taining  tariffs  of  the  motor  carriers. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  motor  carriers 
will  soon  realize  that  their  l)est  in¬ 
terests  require  that  the  shippers  and 
shipper  organizations  be  furnished' 
{Continued  on  page  72) 
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The  Silk  Parade,  1937 

Some  store  plans  and  details  of  the  cooperation 
offered  hy  the  International  Silk  Guild.  Other 
news  in  departmental  sections,  pages  40  and  44 


Japanese  children  in  Seattle,  in  their 
native  rostumes,  give  an  unofficial 
welcome  to  a  shipment  of  raw  silk  on 
its  way  from  Japan  to  the  eastern 
manufacturing  renters  of  the  United 
States.  (Great  Northern  Railroad.) 

The  annual  .Silk  Parade,  the 
fourth  in  this  series  of  nation¬ 
wide,  storewide  promotions  of 
silk  and  silk  merchandise  j^iven  un¬ 
der  the  aus])ices  of  the  International 
Silk  Guild,  will  take  place  the  week 
hefjinning  Septemher  20th. 

'Pile  Silk  Parade  is  a  Profit 
Parade  for  cooperating  stores.  Re- 
IM)rts  indicate  that  in  the  past  Silk 
Parades,  sales  have  increased  from 
to  136%.  This  increase  was 
not  only  in  the  piece  goods  depart¬ 
ments  hut  in  all  sections  carrying 
silk  merchandise.  .\n  eastern  store 
re]X)rted.  “As  to  the  results,  we  can 
truthfully  say  that  sales  in  this  de¬ 
partment  actually  doubled  last  year’s 
sales.’’  Merchants  who  have  in  the 
past  cooj^erated  with  the  Silk  Parade 
rejKirt  the  mo.st  satisfying  results 
when  it  is  really  a  store  witle  promo¬ 
tion.  More  than  sixty  kinds  of  mer¬ 
chandise  made  of  silk  sold  in  al)out 
twenty  departments  of  the  average 
store,  include  ready-to-wear,  sports¬ 
wear.  blouses,  coats,  and  suits,  lin¬ 
gerie.  hosiery,  millinery,  handbags, 
gloves,  piece  goods,  trimmings,  no¬ 
tions,  neckwear,  men’s  wear,  home 
furnishings,  drapery  and  lamp  shade 
•departments. 

In  accordance  with  a  general  trad¬ 


ing  u])  trend  and  the  luxuriousness 
of  the  new  fall  mode  stores  have 
found  it  advantageous  to  stress  the 
(juality  and  satisfaction  of  silks.  A 
western  merchandise  man  said, 
“Dress  sales  have  steadily  climbed 
until  now  we  are  shooting  at  1928 
])eaks.’’  With  the  present  trend 
toward  finality  on  the  part  of  con¬ 
sumers  everywhere,  the  Silk  Parade 
will  give  stores  a  chance  to  make  a 
focal  point  of  a  quality  promotion 
during  one  of  the  best  selling  seasons 
of  the  year  resulting  in  increased 
prestige  and  profits. 

Roth  specialty  shops  and  depart¬ 
ment  stores  are  joining  the  ranks  of 
the  Silk  Parade.  Even  exclusive 
shops  which  have  made  a  policy  of 
avoiding  promotional  weeks  have 
found  it  good  store  prestige  and  ex¬ 
cellent  business  to  show  their  finest 
silk  merchandise  and  emphasize  it 
in  their  displays  and  advertising  dur¬ 
ing  the  Silk  Parade.  In  commenting 
on  the  Silk  Parade  one  New  York 
merchandiser  said.  “The  Silk  Parade 
is  beneficial  to  merchants  every¬ 
where.  The  problems  of  complaints 
about  wear  and  general  customer 
dissatisfaction  are  greatly  reduced 
when  quality  silks  are  used.  There 
is  not  another  fabric  which  cfunhines 
to  the  same  degree  the  elements  of 
jwestige  and  profit.” 

Chicago  merchants  are  planning  a 
mile  of  silk  displays  on  State  street 
during  the  Silk  Parade.  Marshall 
Field  &  Co.,  have  found  that  pre¬ 
senting  silks  at  the  same  time  that 
women  are  studying  and  considering 
the  jnirchase  of  ready-to-wear  is  a 
wise  move.  Their  windows  will  tie 
up  piece  goods  with  the  silk  frocks 
offered  in  the  ready-to-wear  depart¬ 
ments. 

Piece  goods  buyers  in  particular 
are  looking  to  the  Silk  Parade  to 
start  the  better  buying  ball  rolling 
for  this  season.  They  have  found  in 
the  past  that  the  Parade  by  drama¬ 
tizing  the  fashion  rightness  of  silks 
brings  an  increase  in  sales  which  is 
not  limited  to  the  actual  week  of  the 
jiarade  but  which  is  reflected  in  their 
volume  for  several  weeks. 

Indications  are  that  merchandis¬ 
ers  and  buyers  who  attended  the 
Silk  Fashion  and  Merchandise  For¬ 
um  are  making  elalxirate  plans  this 


year  for  the  Silk  Parade.  'I'hey  are 
])lanning  to  run  smaller  but  more 
frequent  ads  as  they  have  found  that 
to  be  the  most  effective  method  of 
bringing  in  customers.  They  are  go¬ 
ing  to  sell  quality  fabrics  for  what 
they  will  do  for  the  customer.  In 
other  words  they  are  going  to  train 
their  salespeople  to  sell  up  to  the 
customers’  idea  of  merchandise  and 
not  down  to  their  ideas  al)out  price. 

The  leading  department  stores 
throughout  the  country  are  recog¬ 
nizing  the  importance  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  movement  for  fiber  identifi¬ 
cation  and  are  adopting  it  as  part  of 
their  store  policy.  The  International 
Silk  Guild  suggests  that  if  your  store 
has  not  already  done  so  the  Silk 
Parade  is  the  ideal  time  to  launch 
fiber  identity  as  part  of  your  pro¬ 
gram.  This  would  prove  an  excel¬ 
lent  subject  for  institutional  adver¬ 
tising  at  such  a  time  and  should 
greatly  increase  your  patronage  and 
prestige. 

“Better  Selling”  lx)oklets  for 
salespeople  in  ready-to-wear,  piece 
goods,  lingerie  and  hosiery  depart¬ 
ments  are  issued  by  the  Guild  in 
order  to  aid  the  Educational  Depart¬ 
ments  in  training  their  personnel  to 
sell  silk  more  intelligently  and  effec¬ 
tively. 

In  addition,  the  International  Silk 
Guild  in  order  to  aid  the  stores  in 
making  a  success  of  their  Silk  Par¬ 
ade  offers  various  services.  A  com¬ 
plete  survey  of  the  silk  merchandise 
available  in  all  the  New  York  mark¬ 
ets  is  sent  to  the  merchandise  mana¬ 
gers  of  the  various  de])artments,  and 
is  a  reliable  guide  for  buyers  in  the 
market  to  supplement  their  stocks 
for  the  Silk  Parade.  Suggestions 
for  window  and  departmental  dis¬ 
plays.  advertising  copy,  mats,  ideas 
for  publicity  releases  are  also  in¬ 
cluded.  National  trade  and  con¬ 
sumer  publicity  will  appear  in  maga¬ 
zines  and  newspapers.  Fashion 
commentators  will  speak  on  silk 
over  the  radio.  A  colorful  and  dra¬ 
matic  Silk  Parade  poster  portray¬ 
ing  in  autumn  silk  colors  for  day 
and  evening  the  timeliness  of  silk  is 
given  to  all  cooperating  stores. 
This  has  a  high  attention  and  dis¬ 
play  value  and  is  often  used  many 
weeks  after  the  Silk  Parade  is  over. 
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In  this  furniture,  designed  by  Edward  Wormley  for  the  Dunbar  Furniture  Manufacturing 
Company,  past  and  present  are  combined  in  free  design.  The  sofa  is  covered  in  blue 
wool.  The  chairs  have  pine  feet  and  are  covered  in  blue  and  apricot  striped  moire. 


HOME  FURNISHINGS 

•  BY  HELEN  K.  MULHERN  • 


The  search  for  hitherto  unpromotecl  “periods”  in 
decoration  has  taken  on  a  positively  feverish  note  in 
the  past  year.  Attempts  to  get  away  from  the  grow¬ 
ing  triteness  of  18th  century  and  various  provincial  styles 
have  quickly  revealed  that  the  field  of  fresh  traditional 
themes  is  narrowing  down. 

The  search  for  something  new  takes  several  directions. 
In  some  cases  the  work  of  less  familiar  designers  within 
the  popular  periods  is  chosen.  Then,  with  the  mag¬ 
nificent  18th  century  as  base,  there  is  exploration  a 
little  further  back,  as  in  the  attempted  Queen  Anne 
revival,  or  a  little  further  forward,  as  in  the  Victorian 
commotion  or  the  somewhat  earlier  “American  An¬ 
cestor”  just  introduced  with  considerable  fanfare  by 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc. 

For  a  large  portion  of  the  American  public  the  elabo¬ 
rate  French  periods  have  no  appeal  or  fitness  in  spite 
of  attempts  to  revive  them.  Yet  the  attempt  continues. 

Among  the  provincial  types.  Shaker  furniture  is  the 
latest  variation  triumphantly  pulled  out  of  the  hat. 
Mexican  decorations  appear  on  another  group  of  fur¬ 
niture  introduced  this  summer.  Both  developments  are 
pleasant ;  neither  of  them  belongs  particularly  to  the 
20th  century  United  States,  nor  offers  the  base  for  a  de¬ 
velopment  of  design  expressive  of  our  times. 

It  becomes  apparent  that  this  way  out  cannot  be  used 
forever.  Sooner  or  later  the  demand  for  something  new 
cannot  be  satisfied  within  the  boundaries  of  styles  popu¬ 


lar  in  another  century  or  country.  The  basic  idea  be¬ 
hind  Traditional  or  type  furniture  promotions — the  idea 
of  authenticity — is  self-limiting.  It  does  not  permit  a 
free  development  of  the  designer’s  art.  Such  variations 
as  have  occurred  have  Ijeen  in  the  direction  of  a  some¬ 
what  apologetic  simplification  for  modern  needs,  or,  in 
the  case  of  the  so-called  commercial  types,  of  embellish¬ 
ment  without  benefit  of  artistry. 

“Modern”  furniture,  the  other  style  type  which  en¬ 
gages  the  attention  of  the  trend  analyst,  was  originally 
hailed  as  a  release  from  the  throttling  influence  of  the 
jiast.  But  it  has  proven  to  have  its  own  limitations. 
Here  too  is  a  basic  idea  which  is  self-limiting — func¬ 
tionalism,  or  in  some  cases,  the  asceticism  of  pure  form. 
What  the  strict  modernist  in  general  abhors  is  any  hark¬ 
ing  back  to  traditional  forms,  yet  within  his  own  creed 
of  design  there  is  little  room  for  development.  ^lodern 
furniture  quickly  reaches  a  static  point  in  dev'elopment 
when  the  functional  idea  is  pursued  to  its  logical  end. 
And  sameness  is  not  an  idea  that  has  much  appeal ;  one 
of  the  complaints  of  the  housewife  against  ^lodern  is 
that  all  Modern  rooms  look  alike.  This  may  be  in  the 
same  category  as  the  average  man’s  observation  that 
all  Chinese  and  Japanese  look  alike  to  him — but  there 
it  is,  and  the  purse  strings  are  in  the  lady’s  keeping. 

There  is  a  growing  realization  that  Traditional  and 
Modern  promotions  as  such  have  about  exhausted  them¬ 
selves.  It  is  not  too  much  to  sav  that  consumers  are 
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more  keenly  aware  of  this  than 
many  merchandisers  and  manu¬ 
facturers.  During  a  large  part  of 
this  century  the  American  public 
was  ruled  by  a  reverence  for  the 
antique,  or  the  authentic  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  antique.  A  portion  of  it 
shifted  to  an  equally  absolute  rever¬ 
ence  for  Modern — authentic  Mod¬ 
ern.  But  today,  in  that  highest 
stratum  of  taste  which  influences 
eventually  all  buying,  there  is  less 
insistence  on  decoration  that  can 
l)e  labelled.  And  in  recent  showings 
there  have  been  signs  that  manu¬ 
facturers  appreciate  this.  Here 
and  there  is  evidence  of  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  combine  past  and  present 
in  free  design — witliout  apologies. 

The  sofa  and  chair  grouping 
on  page  38  has  been  selected  to 
illustrate  this  trend.  First,  take 
the  sofa.  The  effect  is  \^ictorian — but  it  is  not  “au¬ 
thentic”.  It  is  Victorian  to  the  extent  that  a  “page-boy” 
hairdo  is  medieval,  a  draped  white  evening  gown  Grecian 
or  a  belted  Persian  lamb  coat  Cossack.  For  practical 
l)urposes  it  adopts  a  form  generally  thought  of  as  Modern 
— it  curves  outward  so  that  four  people  can  sit  comfort¬ 
ably  on  it  half-facing  each  other  rather  than  ranged  in 
a  tight  row.  The  coffee  table  has  a  form  which  is  func¬ 
tionally  desirable,  but  the  designer  has  not  hesitated  to 
add  an  interest  to  the  legs  which  is.  functionally  speak¬ 
ing,  quite  extraneous.  And  no  period  can  properly  be 
assigned  to  the  chairs — they  are  simply  attractive  chairs. 
The  whole  effect  is  one  of  free  and  individual  design, 
unhampered  by  overstrict  codes. 

.'\nother  evidence  of  this  spirit  was  found  in  the 
presentation  of  Marshall  Field’s  Townhouse  Rug  line. 
The  designers  took  style  inspiration  from  the  past  in 
alx)ut  the  same  way  that  dress  designers  do  but  they 
worked  it  out,  as  dress  designers  do.  in  the  spirit  of 
today,  aiming  at  the  effect  rather  than  the  detail. 

No  one  would  attcmi)t  to  say  that  consumers  are  going 
to  refuse  to  buy  furnishings  labeled  authentic  Traditional 
or  Modern.  Women  buy  what  .storekeepers  have  to  sell. 
Rut  they  are  eager  for  something  freer  and  fresher,  and 
they  will  buy  it  with  enthusiasm  if  it  is  made  available 
to  them.  And  there  is  no  reason  whv  designers,  released 
from  the  cult  of  the  antique  on  one  hand  and  from  the 
rigid  limitations  of  Modern  on  the  other,  should  not  give 
free  play  to  ideas  that  derive,  if  they  please,  from  the 
past  yet  freely  exjwess  the  present. 

Scattered,  but  adding  up  numerically  to  a  recogniz¬ 
able  influence.  (|uite  a  few  of  these  un-traditional  pieces 
are  being  produced.  One  of  the  Ix'.st  things  that  could 
happen  would  be  to  stop  calling  them  ^lodern  with 
.some  qualifying  term  tacked  on ;  as  Livable  Modern. 
Modern  Baroque,  etc.  They  are  not  what  the  average 
consumer  means  l)y  Modern.  Right  now  in  the  upper 
price  brackets  there  is  a  revival  of  interest  reported  in 
so-called  Modern — Modem  with  many  qualifications, 
softenings  and  new  graces.  Why  not  call  it  outright  what 
it  is? — good  furniture  of  good  contemporary  design, 
furniture  that  should  not  be  confused  with  the  low-end 
borax  that  bears  the  same  name,  nor  with  extreme  ex¬ 
amples  of  functional  apj^roach. 

John  Wellborn  Root,  speaking  at  the  American  Fur¬ 
niture  Mart  in  Chicago  this  summer,  observed  this  dis¬ 
tinction  as  between  “modernistic”  and  what  he  calls 
contemporary  architecture.  He  had  several  interesting 
things  to  say  which  will  bear  repetition : 


Certainly  it  is  not  expert  cribbing 
from  the  past  which  is  the  dis¬ 
tinguishing  mark  of  American 
architecture  today.  Anyone  who  is 
asked  here  or  abroad  would  cer¬ 
tainly  declare  that  America’s  com¬ 
mercial  architecture  is  the  outstand¬ 
ing  development  of  the  present 
day.  Radio  City,  for  example,  and 
our  streamlined  trains,  are  definite 
proof  of  what  can  be  done  with 
“modern”  when  it  is  handled  intelli¬ 
gently. 

Residential  architecture  has  lagged 
behind.  We  find  that  very  few  people 
have  the  nerve  to  build  a  home 
in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  con¬ 
temporary  architecture.  You  can’t 
go  wrong,  and  the  neighbors  can’t 
really  complain,  if  you  copy  a 
Colonial  or  Georgian  or  English 
Manor  House.  This  attitude  has 
seriously  retarded  the  growth  of 
modern  architecture,  but  we  can 
see  evidences  that  in  time  this  tvpe 
of  residential  architecture  will  fall 
into  sten. 

I  believe  that  one  wav  this  change  can  be  brought 
about  is  to  alter  several  fixed  ideas  which  the  public 
seems  to  have.  One  of  these  ideas  is  that  if  modern 
at  all  one  must  go  100%  modern.  If  we  can  persuade 
the  public  that  it  is  perfectlv  all  right  to  have  some 
older  and  conventional  nieces  of  furniture  in  a  strictly 
modern  house,  we  will  have  overcome  one  great  obstacle. 

I  like  to  look  at  Williamsburg  as  a  monument  to  our 
past,  but  I  don’t  like  William.shurg  as  an  influence  lead¬ 
ing  us  back  to  the  conying  of  its  furniture.  Let  us  do 
all  we  can  to  hasten  the  permanent  extinction  of  Vic¬ 
torian  and  Biedermeier. 

Much  can  be  done  in  the  field  of  furniture  to  foster 
the  public's  growing  artistic  taste.  We  definitelv  must 
get  away  from  the  heavy  and  cumbersome  in  modern 
furniture  as  well  as  from  the  grotesque  and  twisted 
chromium  chairs  which  came  in  with  the  word 
“moderne”. 

Defininjr  today’s  be.st  architecture.  Mr.  Root  said ; 
“The  best  architecture  of  today  is  what  we  might  call 
contemporary.  T  have  not  yet  been  able  to  think  of  a 
better  word  to  de.scribe  this,  hut  it  connotes  continuity 
of  architecture  which  benefits  from  the  immediate  yes¬ 
terday  for  the  building  of  tomorrow.” 

If  furniture  designers  adopted  that  paragraph  as  their 
own  creed,  stuffiness  and  eccentricitv  would  be  blown 
out  of  their  offerings  as  hv  a  strong,  clean  wind. 

♦  ♦  * 

Floor  Covering  Display 

Ideas  for  improving  floor  covering  displays  have, 
since  the  Carpet  In.stitute  went  to  work,  come  thick  and 
fa.st.  Not  only  the  Institute  but  the  manufacturers,  and 
after  them  many  retailers,  have  recently  distinguished 
themselves  in  this  direction.  A  method  for  displaying 
harmonizing  floor  coverings  for  several  rooms  in  the 
home  was  worked  out  by  Robert  Heller  for  the  Institute 
and  created  considerable  interest  when  it  was  displayed 
in  Chicago.  On  a  flat  wall  effect,  floor  coverings  for 
adjacent  rooms  were  shown  together  with  harmonizing 
ceiling,  wall  and  trim  colors.  Another  display  unit 
gave  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  an  upstairs  hall  with  rooms 
opening  off  on  each  side,  carpeted  in  different  but 
harmonizing  colors. 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Co..  Inc.,  utilizes  pillar  space  in  its 
floor  covering  department  for  displays  of  the  carpeting 
used  in  the  House  and  Garden  Ideal  House.  Each  unit 
shows  swatches  of  carpeting,  drapery  and  upholstery 
fabrics  and  wall  and  ceiling  colors  used  in  a  given  room, 
together  with  a  photograph  of  the  room  itself. 


Half-round  desk  of  bleached  mahogany  with 
top  and  panels  of  white  leather.  (Dunbar) 
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Traveling  Fabric  Exhibit 

Newspaper  releases  and  store  promotion  plans  are 
being  prepared  to  help  stores  capitalize  on  the  interest 
created  by  the  traveling  museum  exhibitions  of  Field- 
crest  fabrics  scheduled  to  begin  late  this  summer  and 
continue  into  fall.  The  spring  exhibit,  staged  in  leading 
museums  and  art  galleries,  got  considerable  attention 
in  circles  concerned  with  art  in  fabrics,  and  the  fall 
shows  are  being  planned  along  the  same  lines,  again 
in  cooperation  with  Mrs.  Blanche  A.  Byerly. 

The  Fieldcrest  drapery  fabrics,  to  which  the  fall 
exhibit  will  be  confined,  will  include  linens,  chintzes 
and  representative  types  in  mohair,  cretonne,  moire  and 
satin.  Framed  swatches,  fifty  inches  square,  with  iden¬ 
tifying  labels,  are  being  prepared  and  special  cases 
in  which  the  exhibit  will  travel  over  the  country  are 
being  built.  Marshall  Field  rejxjrts  that  sufficient  inter¬ 
est  has  already  been  shown  to  warrant  the  preparation 
of  a  number  of  sets  in  order  to  cover  the  entire  schedule. 

An  unusual  linen  included  is  of  traditional  wood  block 
design  such  as  was  used  in  the  factory  in  Toile  de  Jouy 
l)efore  roller  printing  was  introduced.  This  revival  may 
mark  the  inception  of  a  new  trend  in  the  market. 
Throughout  the  exhibit  the  fabrics,  all  of  them  designed 
by  the  Marshall  Field  Bureau  of  Style  and  Design, 
have  been  carefully  selected  to  show  the  decorative 
possibilities  as  well  as  the  technical  character  of  each 

type- 

informative  Advertising  for  Furniture 


In  the  August  furniture  advertising  W.  &  J.  Sloane 
turned  current  consumer  interest  in  factual  advertising 
to  good  account,  with  a  “Questions  to  Ask  When  You 
Buy”  theme.  One  set  of  questions  ran  as  follows : 

Questions  to  Ask  When  You  Buy  Upholstered 
Furniture 

1.  Are  the  frames  made  of  selected  hard  woods — such 
as  maple,  ash,  oak  or  birch? 

2.  Arc  tie  frames  sufficiently  thick  to  take  the  many 
tacks  which  are  necessary  to  hold  the  webbing, 
burlap,  muslin  and  outside-covering  in  place  ? 

3.  Are  the  joints  double-doweled  and  glued — instead  of 
nailed? 

4.  .\re  there  fitted  corner  blocks  glued  and  tightly 
screwed  into  the  frame? 

5.  Is  the  webbing  of  good  quality  and  at  least 
inches  wide?  Is  it  stretched  tautly  and  closely  and 
secured  with  two  layers  of  tacks? 

6.  .\re  the  springs  the  best  quality  of  oiled,  tempered 
steel?  Are  they  knotted  at  the  ends  to  prevent 
piercing  of  fabrics?  Are  there  12  to  16  springs  for 


Masland  rug  display  shown  at  W.  &  J.  Sloane 
showrooms  recently. 


the  seat  of  an  easy  chair — 36  to  48  springs  for  the 
seat  of  a  sofa? 

7.  Are  the  springs  fastened  together  securely  with 
strong  Italian  twine — tied  8  ways  to  prevent  slipping 
— and  firmly  knotted  by  hand? 

8.  Is  heavy,  twelve-ounce  burlap  fastened  over  the 
springs,  sewn  to  each  spring  and  securely  tacked 
to  the  hardwood  frame? 

9.  Is  the  filling  curled  horsehair  (not  hog  hair)?  Is 
a  layer  thickly  and  evenly  spread  over  the  burlap 
and  firmly  stitched  to  it?  Is  this  topped  with  a 
minimum  quantity  of  soft  cotton  felt  padding  over 
the  horsehair?  Is  the  entire  upholstery  covered  in 
muslin  before  the  outside  covering  is  applied? 

10.  .Are  the  cushions  filled  with  lOVc  goose  down  and 
30%  goose  feathers?  Are  these  new  materials? 

11.  Is  the  filling  in  fine  down-proof  muslin  casings, 
which  are  divided  into  three  or  more  compart¬ 
ments  to  prevetit  the  filling  from  slipping  and 
bunching  ? 

12.  Is  sateen  tightly  stretched  over  the  platform  seat 
as  a  foundation  for  the  cushions? 

13.  Is  the  outside  upholstery  fabric  expertly  cut?  .Are 
the  patterns  of  the  fabric  skillfully  matched  and 
tailored  ? 

14.  .Are  the  fabrics  on  the  outside  and  inside  of  the 
back  and  arms  tacked  firmly  to  the  frame — then 
hand-sewn  together — to  prevent  ripping  and  fray¬ 
ing? 

.  .  .  The  answer  is  A'ES  to  all  of  the  questions  for 

these  SLO.AXE  M.ADE  sofas  and  chairs. 

Decorative  Fabrics  in  the  Silk  Parade 

{Editor’s  Note:  In  preparing  this  review  of  current 
market  offerings  for  The  Bulletin  the  International 
Silk  Guild  has  paid  special  attention  to  the  trend  to 
fabrie-coz’cred  zvalls.  In  this  same  connection  there  has 
recently  been  announced  a  nezv  development  of  carpet¬ 
like  zeall  coverings  by  the  Mohazvk  Mills.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  fabric  wall  treatments,  discussed  several 
months  ago  in  these  columns,  should  not  be  underesti¬ 
mated.) 

With  the  return  to  importance  of  wall  drapes  atid 
hangin{2[s,  many  rooms  are  being  hung  with  silk  fabrics. 
One  of  the  new  items  on  the  market  is  a  silk  satin 
damask,  reversible  with  a  Directoire  design  adapted 
from  a  catneo.  This  has  been  selected  by  a  well  known 
Washington  family  to  cover  the  walls  of  the  drawing 
room.  The  curtains  are  made  to  match  with  the  design 
woven  in  a  Ixirder  effect  in  a  lively  rose  shade  combined 
with  beige.  Mrs.  James  Field  of  London  has  the  walls 
in  her  boudoir  covered  with  a  rough  natural  colored 
silk.  Many  people  are  selecting  rich  and  sumptuous 
silk  tapestries  for  wall  panels.  One  intere.sting  type  that 
is  in  the  market  is  a  Pompadour  feather  design  in  blues 
and  beiges. 

Silk  interior  decorator  fabrics  seem  to  be  following 
the  same  style  trends  as  women’s  fashions.  Directoire, 
Louis  XV,  and  the  1900  era.  The  Directoire  influence  is 
noted  in  a  large  patterned  silk  damask  with  a  flower' 
and  cupid  design.  Another  figured  silk  taffeta,  very  stiff 
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and  heavy  for  upholstery  or  drapery  has  a  pattern  of 
small  sjjaced  urns  and  plumes. 

Louis  X\’  designs  express  their  rococo  effect  with 
bow  knots,  and  running  vines.  This  is  a  popular  selec¬ 
tion  to  use  with  Chippendale  furniture. 

The  1900  trend  is  portrayed  more  by  color  rather 
than  by  design.  A  damson  plum  color  combined  with  a 
medium  yellow  green  in  a  stylized  carnation  design  is 
a  new  note,  d'his  has  a  companion  silk  fabric  worked 
out  in  the  same  colors  hut  in  a  stripe  arrangement. 
This  is  jxirticularly  good  with  walnut  or  modern  regency 
furniture.  Schumachers  are  reviving  one  of  their  1905 
patterns  simulating  a  basket  weave. 

Stripes  are  all  important  in  silk  decorative  fabrics  for 
fall.  In  plain  or  bayadere  effects,  they  are  shown  in 
silk  satin,  silk  taffeta,  silk  gauze  and  silk  velvet.  One 
outstanding  “Duharry”  silk  gauze  has  a  contrasting 
horizontal  satin  stripe  in  a  group  of  one.  two.  three 
and  four  stripes.  Another  interesting  spun  silk  satin 
has  a  monotone  woven  stri])e  alternating  rough  and 
smooth  surfaces.  A  striking  novelty  weave  silk  satin 
alternates  a  heavy  ribbed  strii>e  with  a  broken  motif 
stripe.  A  new  way  of  treating  velvet  is  inter])reted  in  a 
wide  and  narrow  silk  velvet  stripe  outlined  with  a  con¬ 
trasting  color  and  is  excellent  for  upholstery.  An 
elalxirate  silk  damask  has  a  large  urn.  shield  and  flower 
sprays  in  a  stripe  effect. 

Silk  damasks  for  wall  coverings  may  he  of  period 
inspiration  to  com])lement  the  furniture  choice  or  else 
they  may  strike  a  refreshing  note  in  free  design. 
Among  these  are  simplified,  fluid  or  semi-fluid  or 
floral  motifs  which  are  excellent  with  modern,  early 
American  or  18th  century  English.  There  are  also 
many  simplified  jungle  vegetation  motifs  and  Tahitian 
influences. 

W  all  damasks  need  not  necessarily  Ik*  overly  lavish 
in  effect,  in  that  many  new  mat  surfaces,  achieved  by 
organza  and  spun  silk  or  dupoionni  combination  weaves 
are  unpretentious  yet  contribute  definitely  to  the  room. 

riiere  are  those  ]K*o])le  who  always  favor  the  classic 
in  silk  damasks,  such  as  a  basket  in  a  leaf  wreath  or 
flower  ha.sket  enclosed  in  a  circle.  A  new  crinkled  silk 
damask  appears  in  a  fairly  large  classic  llower  and  leaf 
all  over  group  jiattern.  .\n  enormous  ]>attern  of  a  rose 
and  lattice  effect  in  silk  sati*i  damask  is  very  dramatic. 
In  the  French  manner  ancither  silk  satin  damask  uses 
small  vertical  medallions  of  roses  in  urns.  For  the 
nuxlern  home  a  clover  and  leaf  design  is  developed  in 
an  off  white  silk  and  chenille  damask. 

.Among  the  silk  brocades  that  are  very  smart  is  a 
delicate  all  over  lattice  flower  and  leaf  pattern  on  a  silk 
taffeta.  .Another  monotone  silk  brocade  is  favored  in 
a  huge  basket  in  a  leaf  wreath  ])attern. 

There  are  many  novelty  silk  fabrics  shown  on  the  fall 
tnarket.  For  bedrooms  a  silk  pin  dot  satin  in  jiastel 
shades  is  favored.  An  out.standing  irregular  plaid  de¬ 
sign  in  chenille  yarn  is  shown  on  a  cotton  hack  silk 
satin.  .A  novelty  weave  silk  satin  features  spool  like 
motifs  giving  a  woven  check  effect.  .Silk  taffeta  is  be¬ 
ing  presented  in  new  and  interesting  variations.  One 
wide  corded  matelasse  silk  taffeta  has  the  puff  ]Uilled 
over  in  a  pleat  on  one  side.  .Another  is  cpiilted  in  neat 
geometric  ]>atterns. 

P'or  the  sunroom.  oiled  silks  which  neither  harden, 
crack  or  fade,  are  waterproof  and  which  come  in  a 
great  variety  of  appropriate  designs  are  new  as  drapery 
fabrics.  These  are  favored  for  their  1  ransluscence  which 
gives  both  good  light  and  ])rivacy  and  for  their  vivid 
effects.  One  popular  design  is  worked  out  in  gaily 
colored  feathers. 


Window  display  of  Marsh.ill  Field  &  Co..  Retail,  fea¬ 
turing  ihe  coordinated  Townhouse  Rug  and  Fieldrrest 
Drapery  promotion. 


Backgrounds  for  Complexion  Types 

Lord  &  Taylor.  New  A’ork,  have  created  considerable 
interest  with  a  series  of  model  rooms  designed  as  back¬ 
grounds  for  different  feminine  type.s — “woman  with 
auburn  hair,"  “woman  with  chestnut  hair,”  etc.  'I'he 
rooms  are  all  charming  in  themselves,  traditional  in 
decorative  scheme.  The  promotional  theme  hit  upon  is 
otie  means  of  getting  a  new  note  into  model  room  o]x*n- 
ings.  There  is  a  considerable  implied  flattery  in  the  idea, 
and  it  is.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  one  which  women  have 
been  giving  thought  to.  in  these  days  of  unorthodox 
color  combinations.  The  Ladies  Home  Jtmrnal  in  its 
March  issue  carried  an  interesting  article  by  Henrietta 
Murdock  on  this  subject. 

*  ♦  *  *  * 

Electrical  Appliances 

In  the  new  Westinghouse  A’acuum  Cleaner  line  the 
feature  is  a  moleskin  hag,  which  should  probably  be 
taken  as  the  promotional  theme  for  advertising.  “Power 
in  a  vacuum  cleaner.”  explains  the  manufacturer,  “is 
the  result  of  the  proper  balance  of  air  volume  to  air 
siK'cd.  In  other  words,  the  proper  construction  of  the 
hag  determines,  to  a  large  degree,  the  overall  efficiency 
of  the  cleaner.  The  pressure  from  within  the  hag  deter¬ 
mines  its  size  and  design,  and  the  texture  from  which 
it  is  to  be  made.  Because  of  the  high  power  developed, 
and  the  extreme  pressure  forcing  the  sucked  up  dust 
and  dirt  into  the  hag,  hags  used  on  these  new  West- 
inghouse  cleaners  must  have  a  heavy,  tightly  woven  tex¬ 
ture  and  large  design.  Aloleskin.  although  a  more  ex- 
jK'Usive  material  than  the  ordinary  cotton  twill  usually 
used  on  vacuum  cleaners,  is  used  on  the  Westinghouse 
cleaner  because  of  its  thick  nap,  which,  woven  tightly 
into  cloth,  prevents  dust  leakage,  germ  dissijiation 
through  the  r(X)m.”  The  present  consumer  sjurit  is 
more  interested  in  such  exjdanation  as  this  than  in 
streamlining. 

*  Hk  3k  3k  3k 

New  General  Electric  Dishwashers  feature  sim]ili- 
fied  operation  with  a  detergent  cup.  'Phis,  mounted  in 
the  hinged  section  of  the  top  tray,  is  designed  so  that 
the  detergent  jdaced  in  the  cup  while  loading  the  dishes, 
will  be  washed  into  the  solution  only  in  the  power¬ 
washing  operation  after  the  initial  spray  has  been  com¬ 
pleted.  Coincident  with  the  presentation  of  the  new 
dishwasher  series.  General  Electric  announces  a  com¬ 
plete  line  of  Monel  Metal  sinks  designed  for  the  G-E 
Di.shwasher  and  Disposall. 
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Ready-to-Wear 


BY  CONSTANCE  TALBOT 


Selling  in  Better  Priee  Lines 


YOU  ARE  EXTITLED 

TO  fiivoip  w  I  r|\  g  n  i|  f|i 

\  .  1SKI!I«! 


Could  you  ten  at  first  glance  that  there  is  a 
radical  difference  in  these  two  coau? 

Yon  probably  couldn*! . . .  nor  at  second  glance. 

The  two  are  as  like  as  twins.  The  photographs 
are  exact  reprodnctioas.  No  attempt  has  been 
made  to  **»oiich  op**  the  less  expensive  coat 
illnstratioa  to  asatch  *be  more  costly  nM»dcl. 

Yet.  there  is  an  Important  difference  that  yoo 
are  entitled  to  know  WITUOtT  ASKING. 

One  coat  U  aU  wool.  The  other  is  36%  wool. 
Bloomingdale's  sells  both  coats.  Both  am  rep* 
rcsentative  valocs  that  we  are  proud  to  ^er 
•  « •  both  will  give  you  foil  vahm  in  wear,  in 
eoaafort.  in  stunning  good  looks! 

During  the  past  year,  the  price  et  woc\  has 
advaneed  sharply.  Insucb  a  markaC,  less  costly 
fabrics  naturally  appear  to  compete  wiA  all* 
wools  for  your  favor.  Ihere  n  no  denying  the 
atttytivenep  of  these  less  expensive  deths  • »  • 


they  have  the  rick  look,  es'cn  the  '*feel,**  of 
woed.  But  there  is  also  no  den3ring  that  they 
lack  the  warmth  of  all  wool. 

AT  BLOOMLNODALE’S.  YOU  K.NOV  IMME- 
DUTELY  THAT  ONE  COAT  IS  ALL  WOOL. 
THE  OTHER  36%  HOOL.  BECAUSE  THE 
WOOL  CONTENT  OF  EACH  COAT  IS 
CLEARLY  MARKED. 

We  think  you  wiD  ap^ove  thia  Bloomingdale 
effwt  to  provide  all  possible  informadon  about 
the  makemp  of  the  things  yoo  purdiase.  We 
balseve  that  intelligent  women  know  the  quali* 
ties  that  make  materials  right  tor  their  wants 
•  • .  that  you  arc  vitally  interested  in  knowing 
exae^y  what  is  la  every  fabric  yon  buy.  This 
is  in  keeping  with  Bloomingdale's  pdicy  to  dio> 
dose  to  the  customer,  wherever  possible,  iht 
exaet  content  of  merchandise  sold  here. 


“At  Bloomingdale’s  the  information  is  yours  without 
asking”.  This  advertisement  shows  how  Bloomingdale’s, 
a  store  notably  active  in  the  move  for  accurate  fiber 
identification,  is  dramatizing  its  policy  in  newspaper 
advertising  to  the  consumer. 


Merchandise  managers  agree  that 
sales  training  should  be  broadened 
to  meet  the  problems  posed  by  a 
general  price  rise. 

IN  discussing  problems  of  the  coming  season  with 
merchandise  men  and  buyers  in  a  group  of  fourteen 
stores,  I  have  found  a  general  agreement  that  special 
sales  training  will  be  desirable,  to  balance  the  effect  of 
rising  prices.  Style  emphasis  leads  in  importance  in 
ready-to-wear  selling,  of  course,  hut  the  elements  of 
good  sales  psychology,  technical  knowledge  and  coopera¬ 
tive  spirit  will  also  be  highly  important.  The  value  of 
fashion  training  among  the  salespeople  is  emphasized 
by  most  retail  executives,  and  they  insist  on  its  continu¬ 
ance.  Many  of  them  believe  that  it  should  be  more  in¬ 
tensive  in  nature,  covered  in  shorter  training  periods. 

Most  merchandise  men  are  replacing  the  “I  tell  you” 
type  of  meeting  with  a  “Let’s  all  work  together”  pro¬ 
gram.  This  idea  suggests  that  your  sales  force  be 
trained  in  a  coordinated  program  conducted  by  several 
I>eople.  General  training,  including  general  fashion 
training,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  personnel  division.  New 
stocks  are  introduced  by  buyers,  and  merchandise  mana¬ 
gers  hold  monthly  pep  meetings. 

Two  retail  stores  reduced  returns  and  markdowns  by 
having  the  buyer  actually  sell  her  salespeople  on  new 
merchandise.  The  meetings  are  short,  and  include  both 
the  girls  who  will  sell  the  stock  regularly,  and  the  girls 
in  an  adjoining  department  who  may  have  to  fill  in  or 
direct  a  customer.  It  is  important  that  the  buyer  know 
exactly  why  she  bought  a  given  model,  and  tell  the  sales- 
l)eople — it  is  a  good  staple,  perhaps,  or  there  is  some 
special  fashion  feature  in  silhouette  or  detail ;  there  is 
a  fabric,  trimming  or  color  story  to  he  told  about  it. 
Every  garment  must  have  a  sales  story. 

The  “pep  meetings”  conducted  by  merchandise  mana¬ 
gers  monthly  in  several  stores  vary  only  in  details.  Ex¬ 
ecutives  tell  me  that  they  find  these  meetings  helpful 
in  solving  difficult  problems  with  the  help  of  the  sales¬ 
people.  “Our  people  understand  our  sore  spots  and 
when  we  discuss  them  frankly,  make  excellent  sugges¬ 
tions,”  said  one  merchandise  manager.  This  particular 
executive  has  the  subject  of  discussion  announced  a  few 
days  ahead  so  that  the  girls  can  be  ready  with  sug¬ 
gestions.  Other  merchandise  managers  introduce  the 
subject  cold. 

Pressing  problems  discussed  once  each  season  include 
returns,  markdowns,  calls,  stock  arrangements,  sales¬ 
people  as  customers  of  the  store,  suggesting  merchandise 
to  customers,  etc. 
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Returns.  In  three  stores  the  returns  dicussion  was 
preceded  by  handing  each  girl  her  return  record.  The 
merchandise  men  explained  why  returns  were  costly  to 
the  store  and  bad  for  the  salesperson’s  record.  Once 
the  girls  understood  the  loss  and  the  fact  that  the  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  considered  forced  sales  and  “take  it 
home  and  try  it  sugggestions”  harmful,  a  better  record 
on  returns  was  established. 

Markdouns.  In  one  store  the  salespeople  themselves 
suggested  a  markdown  rack,  to  which  everything  was 
moved  three  days  before  it  was  marked  down.  The  girl 
who  sold  any  of  these  numbers  at  the  regular  price 
was  placed  on  an  honor  list.  Girls  receiving  ten  such 
honors  were  given  a  day  off  with  full  pay. 

Call  Slips.  In  several  stores  where  a  discussion  of 
call  slips  was  carried  on,  the  salespeople  were  unanimous 
in  saying,  “Why  bother  with  call  slips  when  no  one 
reads  them?’’  As  a  result  the  stores  now  have  regular 
meetings  at  which  the  merchandise  manager  reads  off 
everything  that  was  called  for  more  than  once,  and  asks 
the  opinion  of  the  salespeople  before  it  is  placed  on  a 
must  list  for  the  buyer.  These  stores  report  not  only 
increased  calls,  but  very  interesting  evidence  through 
the  call  slips  of  a  trade-up  attitude  on  the  part  of  cus¬ 
tomers.  In  one  store  the  merchandise  manager  said 
there  were  so  many  trade-up  requests  that  the  sales¬ 
people  all  agreed  that  “customers  want  better  things.” 

Stock  Arrangements.  Three  stores  report  that  sales¬ 
people’s  suggestions  on  stock  arrangements  have  proved 
most  profitable,  not  only  in  selling  better  things  but  in 
stimulating  the  salespeople  to  new  efforts. 

Salespe€>ple  as  Customers.  This  subject  was  dis¬ 
cussed  at  three  stores  in  general  sales  meetings  headed 
by  the  store  president.  In  two  stores  buying  by  the  per¬ 
sonnel  was  checked  on  by  the  training  department.  In 
five  stores  the  merchandise  manager  of  ready-to-wear 
checked  his  own  departments  to  see  if  the  girls  in  the 
store,  as  customers,  found  his  values  good,  his  service 
courteous  and  his  styles  suitable.  He  arranged  a  fash¬ 
ion  show,  not  a  selling  show,  but  an  event  at  which 
girls  dressed  by  the  store  were  jiresented  to  say  why 
they  shopped  there.  One  girl  said  that  her  dress  was 
more  expensive  but  was  crease  resistant  and  so  saved 
time  and  money.  Another  girl  found  sizes  better  pro¬ 
portioned,  etc. 

At  this  type  of  meeting  it  was  also  brought  out  that 
while  some  girls  go  out  of  the  store  because  of  better 
values  or  less  expensive  offerings,  many  ready-to-wear 
salespeople  find  their  own  store’s  merchandise  dated 
— an  old  story. 

In  addition  to  the  monthly  meetings,  many  merchan¬ 
dise  managers  shop  their  own  departments  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  questions:  1.  Do  they  high-hat  customers? 

2.  .'\re  they  afraid  to  suggest  better  priced  merchandise? 

3.  Do  they  sell  new  fashion  lines  with  understanding? 

4.  Do  they  refer  customers  who  do  not  buy  to  a  friend 
in  another  department  of  the  store? 


Methods 
of  Compensating 
Buyers  and 
Merchandise  Men 

fl  New  Study  of  the 
Controllers  Congress 

discussing  and  presenting  a  digest  of 
various  methods  of  compensating 
buyers  and  merchandise  men  in  effect 
to-day ;  exhibiting  samples  of  detailed 
bonus  arrangements  and  compensa¬ 
tion  agreements. 

Complimentary  copies  of  this  study 
have  been  sent  to  contributing  stores. 


75c  per  copy 

To  Members  of  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  and  Associate  Groups. 


$2.00  to  others 

Controllers’  Congress 
101  W.  31st  Street,  New  York  City 
Please  send  copyfies)  of  Methods  of 

Compensating  Buyers  and  Merchandise  Men  to: 

Individual  . 

Company  . 

Address  . 

(Non-memhers  please 
remit  with  order) 

It  is  recommended  that  this  report  he  used  in  con¬ 
junction  with  that  on  Buyers’  Salaries  in  1936,  pre¬ 
viously  announced.  Both  are  part  of  the  same  general 
study  on  compensation  of  buyers  and  merchandise  men. 
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Piece  Goods 

•  BY  CONSTANCE  TALBOT  • 


Jay  Runkle  contributes  an  appraisal  of  typical  operations  in 
silk  piece  goods  and  makes  some  authoritative  suggestions. 


TIIIC  accompanying  figures  are 
taken  from  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress  reports  from  1928  to  1936 
inclusive.  The  median  figures  for 
Group  III  have  been  taken,  partly 
because  that  group  includes  average 
size  stores,  and  partly  because  the 
figures  in  that  group  are  most  near¬ 
ly  parallel  to  the  general  average  of 
all  stores. 

The  figures  should  be  looked  upon 
as  a  means  to  an  end,  and  not  of 
interest  in  and  of  themselves.  They 
are  useful  only  as  they  can  be  put  to 
work.  Figures  have  significance  only 
in  comparison  to  something  else.  It 
may  be  the  comparison  with  jirevi- 
ous  years ;  it  may  be  the  comparison 
with  other  departments  or  with  total 
store  figures ;  but  in  order  to  get 
valid  interpretations  from  figures  it 
is  necessary  to  make  comparisons. 
In  this  particular  series  of  figures, 
I  have  chosen  to  make  comparisons 
in  certain  essential  elements,  such 
as  markup,  gross  profit,  and  so 
forth,  over  a  period  of  nine  years. 

Markup 

Starting  with  the  markup,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  initial 
markup  in  silk  departments  has  in¬ 
creased  from  37.7%  to  40.4%  in 
1936.  In  this  period,  there  has  been 
a  rather  steady  increase,  although 
there  has  not  been  a  constant  in¬ 
crease  each  year.  It  would  seem 
from  comparative  figures  that  the 
merchandising  of  silks  has  been  well 
done  so  far  as  markup  is  concerned. 


and  that  the  markup  i>crcentage  is 
alK)Ut  as  high  as  it  could  he  e.xpected 
U)  go  with  safety,  and  that  further 
increases  may  mean  additional  slow¬ 
ing  up  of  sales  volume,  which  would 
more  than  offset  any  gain  in  adding 
t(i  the  markup. 

Markdown 

The  markdown  picture  is  not  so 
good.  The  median  figure  for  1936 
was  9.7%.  which  is  one  of  the  high 
figures  for  the  entire  period  under 
consideration.  It  was  to  be  e.xpected 
that  the  markdown  percentage  would 
run  high  during  the  depression, 
when  prices  were  falling  sharjily, 
but  there  seems  little  excuse  for  the 
high  markdown  figures  shown  in 
silks  during  the  years  1934,  1935 
and  1936. 

This  is  one  place  where  the  mer¬ 
chandising  of  silks  shows  considera¬ 
ble  weakness,  and  should  receive  the 
attention  of  the  store  management 
very  definitely.  Of  course  the  cure 
for  markdowns  can  only  be  found 
in  going  back  to  the  source  of  mark- 
downs.  Merely  holding  on  to  the 
merchandise  and  letting  it  accumu¬ 
late — in  other  words,  holding  back 
on  the  taking  of  markdowns — is  not 
the  cure  for  this  difficulty.  Unques¬ 
tionably,  a  part  of  the  trouble  bas 
lK?en  brought  alxnit  by  excessive  pro¬ 
motional  efforts  on  the  part  of  stores 
to  maintain  their  sales  volume.  This 
has  resulted  in  large  promotional 
remainders,  which  have  brought 
alwut  excessive  markdowns. 


Controllers’  Congress  Median  Figures  1928-iy36  for  Group  III 
Silk  Department  Merchandising  and  Operating  Results 


’28 

’29 

’30 

’31 

’32 

’33 

’34 

’35 

’36 

Markup 

37.7 

38.6 

37.1 

37.2 

39.4 

39.4 

40.1 

39.7 

40.4 

Markdowns 

9,3 

9.2 

8.8 

9.8 

11.4 

7.4 

8.9 

8.5 

9.7 

Gross  Profit 

32.6 

31.1 

30.3 

32.0 

33.5 

37.3 

37.9 

37.9 

37.2 

Net  Profit 

4.7 

2.2 

.5* 

.9 

1.1 

3.4 

6.3 

4.3 

2.8 

Sales  Total 


Variation  from 


Previous  Year  —12 

-9 

—12 

—20 

—27 

—7 

+  12 

—12 

—11 

%  to  Sales  Total  3.6 

3.7 

3.1 

3.0 

3.2 

2.6 

2.5 

1.8 

1.6 

Sales  per  sq.  ft.  $70. 

50. 

54. 

50. 

39. 

37. 

41. 

37. 

33. 

Total  Publicity  4.0 

4.4 

4.3 

4.6 

5.3 

5.4 

5.4 

6.0 

5.6 

Sell.  Salary  5.6 

5.7 

5.7 

5.8 

6.4 

6.3 

5.9 

6.5 

6.6 

Total  Expense  27.9 

28.9 

30.3 

32.9 

34.6 

33.9 

31.6 

33.6 

34.4 

*Bold  face  figures  indicate  a  loss. 


Profit 

The  gross  profit  has  shown  a 
steady  and  marked  improvement 
over  this  period.  There  was  quite 
a  sharp  reduction  in  gross  profit  in 
the  early  part  of  the  depression,  due 
to  the  terrific  drop  in  price  levels, 
but  since  that  time  the  gross  profit 
has  shown  very  nice  improvement. 
The  gross  profit  oi  37.2%  fur 
1936  compares  very  favorably  with 
the  iK'st  profit  departments  in  de¬ 
partment  stores  of  this  size.  In 
1936,  the  total  store  figure  was  only 
35.9%.  which  is  1.3%  less  than  the 
gross  profit  figure  for  the  silk  de¬ 
partment  for  the  same  year. 

The  silk  department  has  always 
Ix'en  one  of  the  prize  net  profit  de¬ 
partments  for  the  store,  and  it  is 
extremely  important  that  this  status 
be  maintained.  The  consensus  of 
opinion  at  present  is  that  the  net 
l)rofits  of  the  silk  department  should 
i)e  maintained  even  though  there  is 
a  loss  of  sales  volume.  In  other 
words,  if  a  store  cannot  maintain 
both  sales  volume  and  net  profit  in 
the  silk  department,  it  should  make 
sure  that  the  net  profit  figures  are 
maintained. 

During  the  nine  years  under  con¬ 
sideration.  there  were  only  three  in 
which  the  silk  department  did  not 
show  a  good  net  profit.  But  it  is 
important  to  notice  that  there  has 
l)een  a  trend  downward  in  the 
net  profit  showing  of  silk  depart¬ 
ments  since  1934,  when  the  peak  of 
6.3%  was  reached.  By  1936  it  de¬ 
clined  to  2.8%.  It  is  e.xtremely  im¬ 
portant  that  this  trend  be  stopped 
and  the  jirofit  status  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  restored  to  the  level  it  should 
lx — which  is  approximately  5G  . 

Volume 

The  .sales  ])icture  is  not  so  rosy. 
'I'here  has  been  a  loss  in  sales  vol¬ 
ume  every  year  during  this  i)eriod, 
with  the  exception  of  one :  in  1934 
there  was  an  increase  of  12%.  Un¬ 
questionably.  a  part  of  this  loss  has 
been  due  to  fashion  and  econom¬ 
ic  factors,  which  the  silk  buyer  or 
store  could  not  overcome,  but  it 
would  be  assuming  a  bad  defeatist 
attitude  to  say  that  all  this  loss  was 
due  to  such  factors,  for  it  is  the  opin- 
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many  different  departments  in  many 
ion  of  those  who  have  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  observe  the  operations  of 
different  localities  that  the  piece 
goods  departments  in  general,  and 
the  silk  business  in  particular,  have 
been  very,  very  poorly  managed.  It 
is  the  opinion,  further,  of  these 
trained  observers  that  this  fault  in 
management  in  most  stores  does  not 
rest  entirely  on  the  buyer.  Piece 
goods  buyers  are  constantly  com¬ 
plaining  behind  the  scenes  that  they 
do  not  get  the  proper  support  from 
their  own  top  management  in  fix¬ 
tures,  displays  and  personnel. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  buyers 
themselves  have  a  lot  to  answer  for 
in  a  general  let-down.  They  are 
not  as  alert  nor  as  aggressive  as 
they  should  be.  They  definitely 
have  not  been  as  fashion-minded 
as  they  should  be,  nor  are  they  tak¬ 
ing  the  proper  interest  in  training 
their  salespeople  to  sell  quality  fab¬ 
rics.  A  regular  spirit  of  defeatism 
has  crept  into  their  bones  and  has 
licked  many  a  person  who  had  form¬ 
erly  shown  a  good  record.  But  this 
loss  of  morale  is  partly  the  fault  of 
top  management  also,  for  if  the 
buyer  sees  that  he  is  left  alone  with 
his  trouble  and  is  not  given  the 
proper  encouragement  and  proper 
assistance,  it  is  only  to  be  expected 
that  his  morale  will  suffer. 

Expense  Factors 

The  next  figure,  the  percentage  of 
department  sales  to  total  store  sales, 
is  very  important  and  very  signifi¬ 
cant.  It  should  be  noticed  that  in 
1928  this  percentage  was  3.6, 
whereas  it  had  dropped  to  1.6%  in 
1936.  The  trend  downw'ard  in  sales 
relative  to  total  store  sales  is  ex¬ 
tremely  important  but  should  not  be 
entirely  discouraging  when  it  is 
kept  in  mind  that,  whereas  depart¬ 
ment  stores  formerly  were  primari¬ 
ly  dry  goods  stores,  in  recent  years 
they  have  added  many  new  depart¬ 
ments,  which  has  increased  the  total 
volume  and  has  made  the  relative 
standing  of  the  piece  goods  depart¬ 
ments  less  important.  If  you  will 
compare  your  dollar  sales  volume  in 
piece  goods  with  other  sizable  de¬ 
partments,  you  will  be  surprised,  per¬ 
haps,  to  find  that  your  fabrics  sales 
ar«  still  fairly  important.  Another 
factor  to  be  kept  in  mind  is  that  if  a 
reduction  in  sales  volume  is  inevita¬ 
ble  in  piece  goods,  let  us  take  volume 
that  can  be  obtained  without  too 
much  expenditure  in  getting  it,  and 
maintain  our  profits  on  a  reasonable 
basis.  This  will  require  a  careful 
scrutiny  of  the  expense  factors  in 
the  piece  goods  op)eration. 


Apparently  silk  departments  have 
not  reduced  the  amount  of  floor 
space  occupied,  in  keeping  with  the 
loss  in  sales  volume.  In  1928,  the 
sales  per  square  foot  were  $70,  and 
in  1936,  $33.  It  seems  that  it  would 
be  wise  for  stores  to  avoid  the  mis¬ 
take  of  retaining  a  large  area  of 
space  when  the  sales  volume  has 
shrunk  in  a  department,  for  four 
reasons  primarily : 

1.  It  will  increase  the  rent  charged 
against  it. 

2.  It  will  increase  the  selling  cost, 
because  it  is  more  difficult  to 
cover  such  large  space  adequate¬ 
ly- 

3.  It  has  a  bad  psychological  effect 
on  both  customers  and  person¬ 
nel  when  the  department  is  rat¬ 
tling  around  in  its  space. 

4.  Departments  that  have  more 
space  than  can  be  used  propt-rly 
are  apt  to  be  overstocked,  l)e- 
cause  the  department  manager 
has  a  tendency  to  fill  up  the 
space  with  merchandise,  whether 
or  not  the  sales  warrant  it. 

In  general,  those  departments  are 
most  profitable  which  maintain  high 
sales  per  square  foot  of  space,  and 
the  piece  goods  department  should 
not  be  looked  upon  as  an  exception 
to  this  principle. 

Another  item  of  expense  that 
should  come  in  for  very  careful 
scrutiny  is  that  of  publicity.  Total 
publicity  has  increased  from  4.0% 
in  1928  to  6.0%  in  1935  and  5.6% 
in  1936.  This  is  a  very  poor  crutch 
for  any  store  to  lean  on  to  hold  up  its 
volume  when  there  are  other  factors 
affecting  that  volume  which  no 
amount  of  promotion  will  offset. 
The  law  of  diminishing  returns  is  a 
very  important  element  in  the  pul)- 
licity  of  this  department,  and  it  is  a 
serious  mistake  to  throw'  the  depart¬ 
ment  into  the  red.  ink  pot  by  ex¬ 
cessive  promotional  effort. 

The  smartest  operators  in  piece 
goods  today  are  getting  away  from 
the  idea  that  they  must  spend  a  lot 
of  money  in  buying  advertising 
space.  Some  very  successful  buyers 
and  merchandisers  have  indicated 
that  they  feel  that  any  expenditure 
for  newspaper  space  of  more  than 
2%  of  sales  is  excessive,  and  that 
the  total  publicity  should  not  run  to 
more  than  3.5%  or  4.0%  of  sales. 
It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  in 
promoting  silks  and  other  quality 
fabrics,  there  are  more  effective 
ways  than  filling  up  newspaper 
space  with  half-baked  promotions. 
At  the  Silk  Forum  recently  held  in 
New  York,  the  following  methods 


were  listed  in  the  order  of  their  im¬ 
portance  : 

1.  Use  of  well  made  garments  on 
full-sized  forms  as  models  in  the 
selling  department. 

2.  Displays  within  the  department 
and  in  window's. 

3.  Well  planned  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising. 

4.  A  special  fabrics  consultant  wha 
is  trained  in  both  fashion  and 
sewing  technique. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  use 
of  newspaper  advertising  is  played 
down  considerably  in  this  set-up. 
Here  is  a  chance  for  stores  to  save 
themselves  a  lot  of  unnecessary  ex- 
])enditure,  and  anyone  who  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  profitable  operation  should 
give  heed  to  this  factor. 

Selling  salaries  have  increased 
approximately  1%  during  the  nine 
years  from  1928  to  1936.  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  do  not  feel  that  this  is 
out  of  line.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 

I  would  rather  see  the  selling  sal¬ 
aries  expense  maintained  at  a  high 
level  and  take  it  out  of  wildcat 
l)romotions  that  eat  up  a  lot  of 
advertising  space  and  publicity 
money.  One  of  the  difficulties  with 
piece  goods  departments  has  been 
that  they  have  not  maintained  the 
([uality  of  personnel  that  has  been 
found  in  the  ready-to-wear  depart¬ 
ments — and  it  is  just  as  important 
that  well-trained,  high  quality  per¬ 
sonnel  be  used  in  selling  piece  goods 
as  in  selling  ready-to-wear. 

But  the  straw  that  breaks  the 
camel’s  back — if  it  may  be  called  a 
straw — is  the  terrific  increase  in  the 
total  expense  charged  against  this 
department.  For  1928  the  total  ex¬ 
pense  was  27.9%,  w’hile  in  1936  the 
total  expense  was  34.4%,  or  an  in¬ 
crease  of  6.5%.  And  the  store  man¬ 
agement  that  deludes  itself  that  this 
increase  is  all  necessary  deserves 
just  what  it  gets — a  lot  of  red  fig¬ 
ures. 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  empha¬ 
sized  that  the  prime  consideration 
in  the  merchandising  of  piece  goods 
is  to  maintain  a  net  profit  showing. 
In  order  to  accomplish  this,  mark- 
downs  must  be  controlled  so  that  a 
good  gross  profit  may  be  maintained. 
Further,  it  is  important  that  ex¬ 
penses  be  scrutinized  most  carefully 
to  keep  them  properly  proportioned 
to  the  sales  volume  obtained.  Since 
piece  goods  departments  will  have 
less  money  to  spend  in  the  future  on 
advertising  and  other  expense  ele¬ 
ments,  it  is  extremely  important  that 
the  money  that  is  available  for  pro¬ 
motion  and  other  expenditures  be 
more  carefully  used. 
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B.  /lltman  &  Company — 

Where  the  customer  is  right  in  reality 

This  Bureau  has  opportunity  in  its  testing  service  to  stores  to  learn 
things  perhaps  available  to  no  other  person  in  everyday  business  rela¬ 
tions.  Among  other  things  we  learn  whether  the  store  tests  for  the 
real  benefit  of  its  customers  or  merely  to  secure  test  information  to  ex¬ 
ploit  the  consumer  through  "It's  tested"  advertising. 

./\.MONG  the  valued  patrons  of  this  Bureau  is  an  institution  in 
retailing — B.  Altman  &  Company.  This  firm  also  has  an  institutional  rating 
with  the  members  of  our  laboratory  staff.  When  merchandise  is  to  be 
tested  for  Altman's,  the  sole  question  is,  "Is  it  good  enough  for  the  custo¬ 
mers  of  B.  Altman  &  Company  ?"  More  than  an  order  to  test  something, 
a  challenge  in  fact  to  the  scientist. 

There  is  reason  for  customer  pride  in  the  Altman  trade  mark  on  its 
merchandise.  Altman's  policy  and  practice  is  not  one  of  merely  satisfy¬ 
ing  the  customer  who  complains.  Altman's  conscientiously  strives  to 
make  the  customer  always  right  by  selling  satisfactory  merchandise. 


Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau,  inc. 

OFFICIAL  LABORATORY 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
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Constance  Talbot  Discusses  Woolen  Promotions  for  Fall 


WOOLEN  coatings,  suitings  and  dress  fabrics  are 
too  often  pushed  into  the  corner  of  the  yard  goods 
department.  They  deserve  better,  for  Controllers’ 
Congress  figures  show  that  woolens  earned  the  highest 
profit  ratio  in  the  Piece  Goods  Group  in  1936. 

How  about  a  check  on  your  woolen  stocks?  Are  your 
coatings  balanced  to  suit  the  need  of  your  locality? 
Are  your  dress  coatings  styled  right?  Is  your  casual 
group  large  enough?  Have  you  an  assortment  in  high 
style  and  popular  price  lines?  Do  you  need  low  end 
merchandise  or  can  you  use  this  money  for  stocks  that 
will  increase  your  profits?  .\re  woolens  for  dresses 
assorted  so  that  you  hav'e  staples,  fashion  colors  and 
novelties?  Have  your  suitings  a  budget  of  their  own 
and  do  you  present  them  as  suitings? 

Stock  Arrangement  and  Display 

It  is  important  to  jiresent  wool  stocks  so  that  the 
customer  can  find  what  she  wants.  In  the  stocks  that 
I  see  as  I  travel  from  city  to  city  it  is  exceptional  to  find 
one  that  is  not  jumbled.  I  asked  the  merchandise  mana¬ 
ger  of  a  well  presented  wool  goods  stock  how  he  planned 
his  presentation.  He  separates  high-priced  fashion  coat¬ 
ings  and  dress  fabrics  so  that  any  customer  sees  them 
at  once  for  what  they  are.  Suitings  (that  make  clumsy, 
unsatisfactory  dresses)  are  not  mixed  with  the  dress 
fabrics  but  are  presented  alone.  Many  stores  find  it 
profitable  to  present  their  mixed  fabrics  and  spun  ray¬ 
ons  with  the  woolen  dress  fabrics. 

To  break  the  monotony  of  wool  displays  and  spot¬ 
light  your  profitable  high  style  merchandise,  place  these 
fabrics  on  an  easily  seen  table,  stand  the  holts  on  end 
around  three  sides  of  the  table  and  lay  other  bolts  in 
the  front,  flat  on  the  table  so  that  you  have  an  open 
place  in  which  to  display  a  large  pattern  poster.  Last 
year  I  found  a  beautiful  high  style  coat  poster  rolled  up 
and  unused  under  the  pattern  counter  of  ten  stores. 

If  your  stock  is  large  or  your  table  small,  work  with 
two  style  tables,  presenting  dress  coatings  on  one  and 
casual  coatings  on  another.  Your  fashion  dress  fabrics 
should  be  presented  in  the  same  way. 

Because  it  is  always  a  mistake  to  mix  high-priced 
and  popular-priced  woolen  stocks,  separate  tables  should 
be  used  to  present  more  popular-priced  merchandise. 
Here  the  bolts  will  all  stand  on  end  and  the  signs  will 
emphasize  value.  If  it  is  possible,  arrange  another  table 
for  fabrics  suitable  for  separate  skirts. 

Selling  Coatings 

Your  customer,  no  matter  what  her  income,  thinks  of 
a  winter  coat  as  an  item  of  importance,  the  most  costly 
gjarment  in  her  dress  budget.  She  comes  to  your  store 
prepared  to  spend  from  $35.00  to  $50.00  or  more  “for 
something  nice  with  warmth  and  wearing  quality.”  She 
often  wants  warmer  and  better  quality  than  the  fabrics 
offered  in  ready-to-wear  coats  of  her  price  line.  She 
will  often  buy  your  most  expensive  fabric  if  you  can 
tell  her  why  it  is  better.  Don’t  overlook  the  needs  of 
college  and  school  girls. 

Many  home  sewers  make  coats  and  agree  that  they 
are  not  nearly  as  hard  to  make  as  some  people 
think;  while  many  other  customers  take  the  fabric  they 
buy  from  you  to  a  tailor.  Your  salespeople  will  do  well 
to  talk  to  customers  buying  coat  fabrics  about  quality 
and  serviceability:  “This  weave  will  not  rub  off  in 
wear.”  .  .  .  “This  fabric  will  not  wrinkle.”  The  cus¬ 
tomer  will  also  want  to  know  if  the  color  is  good  and 


alxjut  shrinkage.  She  wants  particularly  to  know  about 
warmth.  Many  women  want  a  warm  fabric  that  is  not 
heavy.  Be  .sure  to  give  your  salespeople  these  facts. 

Your  salespeople  should  also  know  the  style  story. 
This  season  fashion  spotlights  straight  lines  and  boxy 
fits  that  are  new  and  easy  to  make.  Every  sale  should 
1)egin  with  a  question  alwut  the  type  of  garment  this 
customer  needs,  whether  a  dressy  type,  a  sports  garment 
or  one  for  casual  informal  wear.  It  helps  selling  if 
the  pictures  of  all  coat  patterns  are  pasted  on  a  folder 
and  ke])t  with  the  coatings  so  that  the  customer  can 
])oint  out  to  your  salesgirl  the  style  she  likes. 

Early  in  the  sale  it  is  important  to  ask  about  fur. 
Your  customer  may  have  an  old  coat  that  can  be  cut 
into  a  collar  and  in  many  stores  the  salespeople  know 
where  this  can  be  done  and  the  approximate  cost.  Last 
winter  a  western  store  had  a  furrier  talk  to  the  fabric 
salesi>eople,  so  they  knew  what  to  say  al)out  style  and 
jirice  of  furs.  This  information  must  cover  the  problem 
of  a  new  fur  collar,  a  less  expensive  fur  banding  and  the 
remaking  of  old  fur.  It  is  important,  al.so,  that  sales- 
])eople  know  the  styles  that  feature  furless  collars. 

Your  coat  sale  is  not  ended  until  your  customer  has 
bought  a  lining  and  an  interlining.  In  selling  a  silk  or 
rayon  lining  for  this  fine  new  coat,  it  is  a  mistake  to 
offer  something  cheap.  Your  profit  depends  on  talking 
about  the  wearing  quality  of  several  lining  numbers  that 
you  feature.  The  saleswoman  who  has  sold  the  coating 
is  best  qualified  to  make  the  lining  sale  because  .she 
already  knows  whether  the  customer  is  most  interested 
in  quality  or  has  to  skimp  a  bit  to  keep  within  her 
budget. 

Additional  business  can  l)e  built  in  your  lining  depart¬ 
ment  by  featuring  a  popular  priced  number  for  use  in 
relining  old  coats.  No  customer  wants  to  spend  much 
for  this  type  of  lining  but  the  store  can  measure  her  old 
garment  and  help  her  in  estimating  the  yardage  needed. 
Many  ready-to-wear  coats  are  lacking  in  warmth  and 
your  department  will  profit  not  only  hy  featuring  the 
type  of  flat  wool  interlining  that  is  easy  to  use  but  by 
playing  up  this  story  in  departmental  displays  the  first 
time  it  is  really  cold  in  your  city.  In  one  store  I  saw  a 
model  on  the  floor  that  showed  the  coat  inside  out  and 
the  easy  way  to  rip  a  coat  lining  and  insert  wool  inter¬ 
lining,  so  that  any  women  who  saw  the  model  could  do 
it  herself. 

Selling  Suitings 

Your  suiting  stock  is  suited  to  three-piece  combina¬ 
tions  of  skirt,  jacket  and  topcoat  and  this  popular  com¬ 
bination  should  be  featured  in  a  poster  whenever  possi¬ 
ble  as  it  is  especially  good  for  selling  tweeds.  Light 
weight  suitings  make  excellent  jackets  and  skirts  that 
are  worn  together  as  two-piece  dresses  all  through  the 
winter. 

Selling  Wool  Dress  Fabrics 

If  you  are  a  style  store,  you  will  find  many  good 
customers  who  wear  a  wool  dress  with  a  fur  scarf  or 
cape  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  season.  In  making  this 
sale,  your  personnel  must  ask  the  color  of  the  fur  and 
suggest  the  plain  color  that  complements  the  fur  in  the 
current  fashion  story.  This  idea  should  be  featured  in 
September. 

Turn  another  early  season  spotlight  on  fashions  for 
growing  girls  and  back  to  school  promotions.  Here  you 
will  do  well  to  offer  novelties  and  a  selection  of  style  ' 
colors  and  collect  all  of  the  posters  possible  so  that  your 
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yniinjf  citstnmors  will  think  of  these  fabrics  as  part  of 
their  active  needs. 

^  on  will  sell  wool  dress  fabrics  all  year  round  and 
because  they  are  very  easy  to  make,  not  only  because 
of  the  simple  styles  hut  because  the  fabric  itself  offers 
amateur  sewers  a  real  o])])ortunity  to  make  a  showinjj. 
Be  sure  to  tell  them  of  the  advantai^e  of  cuttin»j  the 
fifty-four  inch  width. 

.Ml  year  round  you  will  do  well  to  s|X)tlijjht  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  wool  dresses  for  the  stvle  conscious  business 
jjirl  who  works  in  a  draujjhty  office.  'I  hese  fjirls  need 
two  or  three  wools  in  novelties  and  iK'comin"  colors. 

Ring  up  e.xtra  sales  by  featuring  .seiiarate  skirts  and 
do  not  overlook  the  po.ssihility  of  selling  e.xtra  vardage 
by  recommending  yotir  velveteens  for  trimming. 

Details  of  San  Francisco  Experiment 
in  Home  Sewing  Education 

TIIK  Xational  Retail  Dry  Goods  .X.ssociatiou.  through 
its  Committee  ou  Home  .Sewing  I’romotion.  made 
during  1936  a  thorough  study  of  the  factors  affect¬ 
ing  home  sewing  in  all  parts  of  tlie  country,  d'his  com¬ 
mittee  presented  its  findings  at  the  1‘iece  Goods  Session 
of  the  X.R.I).G..\.  convention  January  19.  1937.  'I'he 
committee  evolved  a  i)lan  for  stimulating  sewing  educa¬ 
tion  not  only  in  schools,  hut  among  girls'  organizations 
such  as  Girl  Scouts,  (■am])fire  Girls,  4-H  Clubs,  etc., 
and  in  adult  classes  of  business  girls  and  women  of  all 
types  who  would  like  to  learn  more  alxuit  sewing. 

Because  they  had  previously  had  satisfactory  e.\i)eri- 
ence  with  cooperating  jiromotions  in  home  sewing,  the 
])iece  .goods  executives  of  five  leading  .San  h'rancisco 
stores  formed  a  committee  to  carry  out  the  educational 
plan  suggested  by  the  X.R.n.G..\. 

budget  of  $5,700.(X)  for  a  year's  o])eration  of  this 
experiment  was  financed  through  the  joint  effort  of  the 
.San  h'rancisco  stores  and  a  group  of  manufacturers  of 
home  sewing  .su])plies.  The  Sau  h'rancisco  committee 
which  undertook  to  organize  and  supervise  this  i)rogram 
is  headed  by  G.  B.  McDonough  (»f  the  hhu])orium. 
'Phis  committee  reports  monthly  to  the  Revi.sed  Sewing 
Institute  in  Xew  York  City  whose  officers  are  h'.  \\  . 
Howe,  President.  H.  H.  Benington.  \’ice- President. 
11.  Hey.  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Since  this  plan  is  not  intended  as  a  commercial  pro¬ 
motion  of  any  merchandise  hut  as  a  basic  educational 
movement  to  jxipidarize  home  .sewing  and  educate  new 
.sewers,  it  is  to  he  conducted  entirely  apart  from  any  of 
the  .San  h'ranci.sco  stores  or  other  commercial  affilia¬ 
tions.  It  is  operated  from  an  office  in  charge  of  Miss 
h'rances  Henry  and  is  attempting  far-reaching  results  in 
the  creation  of  modern  school  methods,  lectures,  cla.ss- 
nxnn  demoustrations,  etc.  Lectures  will  he  conducted  in 
women's  and  girls'  clubs.  Dre.ssmakers  and  teachers 
will  he  stirred  to  new  effort.  Fashion  news  will  he  used 
to  stimulate  new  interest. 

Recognizing  that  this  plan  as  set  iqi  in  San  h'rancisco 
is  ])urely  an  e.xjx'riment  out  of  which  a  formula  to 
stimulate  sewing  throughout  the  L'nited  .States  can  Ik- 
evolved,  it  is  not  proposed  to  iiiaugurate  this  effort  at 
other  points  until  the  plan  has  Ik'cu  given  a  thorough 
test. 

However,  any  community  in  which  the  stores  are 
interested  in  working  together  to  ])romote  a  localized 
campaign,  can  send  to  the  Sewing  Institute  for  com¬ 
plete  information.  Address  Mr.  H.  .\.  Hey.  .Secretarv- 
Prea.surer,  Singer  Building,  Xew  ^’ork. 


CORSETS 

By  Pearl  Berry 


AREADY-TO-^^’E.\R  trend  highly  favorable  to 
corset  departments  and  a  country-wide  forecast  of 
a  10%  increase  in  retail  business  this  fall,  combine 
to  .set  an  unprecedented  sales  goal  for  corsets. 

Dre.ss  dei^artmetits  are  advertising  that  the  new 
models  will  accentuate  corseted  lines,  and  an  exceptional 
opportunity  is  oiiened  u])  to  do  a  real  corseting  job. 

What  alxmt  the  woman  of  mature  figure  who  would 
Ike  to  wear  the  new  dress  mode."  Inner  belts  have 
been  accepted  heretofore  by  those  with  ])rohlem  figures 
aud  for  reasons  of  health,  hut  now  some  buyers  tell  me 
that  there  is  evidence  of  a  demand  for  them  by  the 
woman  who  simply  wants  a  fiat  diaphragm  so  that  she 
may  wear  with  chic  the  mode  which  falls  so  easily 
to  the  lot  of  slender  figures.  There  lies  the  o]iportunity 
to  build  u])  larger  unit  sales. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  it  would  he  a  great  mis¬ 
take  to  recommend  an  inner  belt  corset  without  giving 
the  most  exi)ert  fitting  to  the  customer.  1  he  customer 
l)ersuaded  to  buy  such  a  corset  could  easily  feel  she  was 
mistakenly  advised  unless  this  ty]X‘  of  garment,  new  to 
her.  did  not  actually  make  an  imi>rovement  in  her  figure. 

It  was  noticeable  during  the  corset  showing  in  July 
that  many  manufacturers  of  heavy-fi.gure  .garments 
added  touches  here  and  there  to  give  them  an  air  of 
daintiness  not  usually  associated  with  this  tyjie.  With 
un  r  lK‘lt  UKxlels  that  fact  obtained  as  well,  so  that  there 
is  enough  eye  appeal  to  soften  a  woman's  resistance  in 
making  the  change  to  more  substantial  corseting. 
More  attention  has  Ikhmi  given  the  closings  of  this 
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season’s  inner-belt  models.  A  great  deal  of  care  has 
gone  into  the  designing  to  t)htain  the  flatness  desirable 
under  clinging  dress  materials.  Lighter  weight  and 
stronger  fabrics  are  used  to  lessen  hnlkiness,  and  by 
clever  manipulation  of  these  fabrics  fewer  Ixmes  are 
needed  for  control.  Such  ])oints  as  these  all  tend  to 
break  down  customer  resi.stance  to  the  wearing  of  sup¬ 
port  garments. 

Many  manufacturers  of  brassieres  have  jiut  a  great 
deal  of  study  and  effort  into  producing  for  this  .sea.son 
models  which  will  give  a  flat  diaphragm  line  and  will 
control  the  bust  from  the  relaxed  under  arm  muscles 
which,  they  tell  me.  are  the  cau.se  of  sagging. 

The  long  brassiere  is  offered  with  a  trolley  tape  to 
give  greater  freedom  of  movement  where  girdle  and 
l)rassiere  are  anchored  together.  This  type  of  garment 
comes  in  both  day  and  evening  design,  and  controls  a 
waistline  roll  as  well  as  diaphragm  without  being  so 
firmly  fixed  that  bending  is  made  difficult.  The  long 
brassiere  which  really  controls,  is  surely  a  larger  unit 
sale  than  the  bandeau  many  women  have  found  aflequate 
during  past  seasons. 

Commonts  on  the  Preview 

It  is  gratifying  to  l)e  able  to  report  that  the  Preview 
of  Corsets  and  llrassieres  for  Fall  1937  which  was 
mailed  in  July  to  member  store  corset  buyers  and  was 
later  published  in  the  July  issue  of  The  Bulletin',  has 
received  much  favorable  comment.  It  was  the  initial 
effort  on  the  part  of  this  department  to  give  as  briefly 
as  possible  such  information  as  was  deemed  helpful  for 
the  particular  time. 

questionnaire  was  sent  out  to  determine  specifically 
just  how  helpful  the  section  was  as  a  whole,  as  well  as 
to  ascertain  the  reaction  to  its  various  articles. 

Most  of  the  answers  received  indicated  that  funda¬ 
mentally  it  was  heli^ful  and  interesting,  and  no  sugges¬ 
tions  were  offered  for  any  change  to  Ik*  made  in  subse¬ 
quent  previews,  which,  it  was  stated,  would  Ik*  antici¬ 
pated  with  interest.  The  suggestions  which  were  offered 


were  received  by  this  department  with  a  great  deal  of 
intere.st.  They  are  passed  on  to  you  here  with  the  hoi)e 
that  by  further  comment  and  comparison,  the  next  issue 
and  succeeding  issues  will  increase,  and  continue  to  in¬ 
crease,  in  value  to  all  readers. 

.\ctually.  some  people  seemed  to  feel  that  there  was 
almo.st  too  much  information  given  in  the  July  Preview. 
It  may  he  that  it  would  he  worth  wliile  to  sacrifice  a 
little  detail  to  .secure  more  compression,  and  a  careful 
study  of  this  point  will  he  made  before  the  January 
preview  is  isstied. 

The  article.  “It’s  a  Winner — Play  It”  was  lauded  and 
through  (|U(*stionnaire  and  ix*rsonal  contact  with  buyers 
I  find  that  it  was  held  to  he  of  interest  ])articularly  be¬ 
cause  of  its  timeliness. 

“Fabrics  and  Findings”  ]iroved  to  he  of  special  in¬ 
terest.  That  is  as  it  should  he  when  designers  are  using 
every  means  to  give  control  with  cut  and  fabric  and 
with  the  minimum  of  honing  and  smoothness  of  clos¬ 
ings.  With  elastic  yarns  playing  such  an  important  part 
in  today’s  fabrics,  buyers  indicate  that  they  would  like 
to  get  all  information  pos.sihle  that  they  may  he  able 
to  differentiate.  The  strides  being  made  on  fibre  identi¬ 
fication  are  gradually  taking  in  iirr»ducts  being  sold  in 
corset  departments  and  interest  is  definitely  aroused  ou 
the  content  of  ela.stic  fabrics  in  jiarticular. 

(9nce  again  the  question  of  having  o|K*nings  in  Febru¬ 
ary.  as  formerly,  rather  than  in  January,  has  been 
brought  ui>.  Corres]K)ndence  on  this  jioint  is  invited. 

A  request  for  more  style  shows  ajipears  here  and 
there  in  the  questionnaire  returns.  While  some  manu¬ 
facturers  do  give  style  shows  that  are  .serious  and  stimu¬ 
lating,  such  .shows  are  costly  and  not  all  manufacturers 
are  equi])i>ed  for  such  procedure.  During  the  recent 
showing.  I  attended  some  that  were  extremelv  interest¬ 
ing  and  the  thought  came  to  me  that  eventuallv  the  cor¬ 
set  industry  may  ennflate  such  a  major  industry  as  the 
automobile,  where  representatives  are  definitelv  reijuired 
to  know  the  product  they  sell  and  every  facility  is  given 
them  to  accomplish  this. 


HOSIERY 

By  Pearl  Berry 


IX  the  hosiery  trade  as  in  all  other  branches  of  busi¬ 
ness,  the  one  subject  that  is  discussed  year  in  year 
out  is  that  of  trading  up.  That  this  topic  is  peren¬ 
nial  probably  sjirings  from  the  fact  that  every  buyer 
would  like  to  .sell  higher  jiriced  merchandi.se,  as  would 
manufacturers.  Not  only  is  the  profit  angle  one  of  im- 
jKjrtant  consideration  in  this  subject,  hut  with  the  sale 
of  fine,  high  class  merchandise,  there  comes  a  satisfac¬ 
tion  which  .sellers  of  cheajier  grades  never  e.xperieiice. 

Among  the  reasons  which  some  hosiery  buyers  give 
for  failing  to  trade  up  is  that  other  dejiartments  related 
to  the  hosiery  department  are  featuring  low  or  jiopular 
priced  items,  especially  the  dress  deiiartment,  and,  they 
point  out,  it  is  difficult  for  the  hosiery  dejiartment  to 
offer  lietter  merchandi.se  when  other  sections  are  trad¬ 
ing-down. 

It  was  interesting  to  me,  therefore,  to  note  a  hosiery 
department  in  a  New  York  metroiK)litan  store  which 
did  not  jiermit  the  other  departments  in  the  store  to 


influence  too  strongly  the  quality  standard  of  its  ho¬ 
siery.  This  store  used  a  trade  name  which  it  a])plied  to 
certain  articles  which  had  a  relationship  such  as  dresses 
and  hosiery.  The  dress  was  selling  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $3.  and  instead  of  using  the  same  name  for  a  59  cent 
or  69  cent  stocking,  it  applied  it  to  a  $1  stocking.  The 
dresses  did  not  catch  on  with  the  jiuhlic  in  spite  of  their 
low  price,  and  were  abandoned  wliile  the  Iiosiery  under 
the  same  name  sold  well  at  a  price  which  had  no  relation 
to  the  jirice  of  the  dress,  and  is  .still  going  strong. 

This  illustrates  what  I  meant  by  not  iiermitting  the 
activities  of  one  deiiartment  to  influence  too  .strongly 
the  activities  of  another.  It  is  an  e.xanqile  of  the  hosiery 
dejiartment  trading  u]i.  while  the  dress  department  was 
trading  down. 

•Mong  this  line  1  note  that  one  of  the  largest  popular 
])rice<l  stores  in  the  country  is  featuring  a  successful 
stocking  priced  at  more  than  $1  and  upwards. 

I  do  not  mean  to  inqily  that  one  dejiartment  sliould' 
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not  study  tiu'  uctivitifs  of  anothtT. 

To  do  so  would  1h‘  a  mistake',  and 
often  an  idea  which  one  dejiartment 
is  usiujf  successfully,  perhaps  slij^ht- 
ly  chaujjed  to  meet  individual  condi¬ 
tions.  often  can  Ik-  made  a  success¬ 
ful  i>romotio’i.  d'his  is  one  reason 
for  (jiiotiiijr  herewith  the  conversa¬ 
tion  1  had  recently  with  a  corset 
huyer  on  the  subject  of  tradiufj  u|). 

And  in  what  she  said  there  is  an 
idea,  it  would  seem  to  me,  for  the 
hosiery  huyer. 

'I'his  corset  Inner  had  had  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  a  newsi)aiK'r  of  a 
corset  which  was  i)riced  far  alnwe 
the  standard  usually  maintained  in 
her  newspaper  releases.  .She  did  not 
exj)ect  to  .ijet  husiness  from  the  ad. 
she  said ;  that  is.  enough  to  pay  for 
llie  ad.  hut  she  ur^ed  that  it  1k'  used 
for  the  trade  up  value  to  her  depart¬ 
ment.  She  .sold  two  corsets  directly 
from  the  advertisement,  she  tells 
me.  hut  the  general  increase  that 
followed  in  her  husiness  ])roved  her 
psychology  to  1k‘  .sound.  I'his  huyer 
holds  to  the  In'lief  that  women  like 
lo  huy  in  c|uality  merchandise  stores 
if  they  can  fit  their  needs  to  their 
inirses. 

.According,  her  contention  is  to 
use  the  same  idea  intermittently, 
running  an  advertisement  of  high 
style  merchandise  just  enough  ahead 
of  her  volume  price  level  that  it  will 
infiuence  trading  U])  hy  customers 
gradually  and  .soundly.  This  same 
ixdicy  can  l)e  employed  in  the  ho¬ 
siery  department. 

Employee  Business 

.\s  T  meet  hosiery  buyers  I  find 
that  many  of  them  are  constantly 
concerned  with  securing  the  husi¬ 
ness  of  store  employees.  In  some 
stores,  of  course,  there  is  (juite  an 
emjdoyee  volume  and  if  this  husi¬ 
ness  can  he  added  regularly  to  the 
dei)artment,  it  is  well  worth  going 
after.  Some  buyers,  of  course,  are 
concerned  iK'cause  they  do  not  seem 
to  1k‘  getting  as  much  of  this  husi¬ 
ness  as  they  feel  they  should. 

.Along  this  line  a  hosiery  huyer 
for  a  medium  ])riced  de]>artment 
store  tells  me  that  her  business  with 
the  store  einjiloyees  is  definitely  sat¬ 
isfactory,  not  only  for  volume  from 
employees  hut  from  the  regular 
husiness  that  is  directly  traced  to 
employee  recommendations  to  cus¬ 
tomers.  Xaturally,  1  asked  her  the 
secret  of  her  formula  and  she  went 
on  to  tell  me  as  follows:  h'ach  em¬ 
ployee  is  allowed  to  purchase  at  the 
store  discount  u|)  to  thirty-si.\  pairs 
a  year.  .A  card  .system  is  emi)love<l 
to  check  emjdoyee  jnirchases  and 
the.se  cards  are  inmche<l  according 
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Hosiery,  “Broseo”  Finished  has  the  advan- 
tage  of  a  softness  and  delicarv  of  texture  that 
instantly  appeals  to  every  woman. 

The  “film  of  protection'’  that  adds  to  the 
wear — minimizes  the  danger  of  snags  and 
runs,  prevents  spotting — also  encourages 
sales  through  the  “look  of  Quality”  that  sells 
on  sight. 

You’ll  he  interested  in  the  details  of  the 
“Brosco”  story  . . .  may  we  give  them  to  you? 

SCHOLLER  BROS.,  INC. 

manufacturers  of  textile  soaps,  softeners,  oils,  finishes 

COLLINS  &  WESTMOREIAND  STS  ,  PHILA..  PA  —ST  CATHARINES.  ONT  ,  CANADA 
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to  the  pairs  purchased.  In  the  case  of 
men  employees  who  are  purchasing  -  > 

very  definitely  for  their  families,  the 
card  system  indicates  sizes  they  are 
entitle(i  to  for  use  of  the  members  of 
their  household.  This,  of  course,  pre¬ 
vents  abuse  of  the  courtesy  discount  to 
employees. 

Among  the  reasons  I  find  that  buy¬ 
ers  ascribe  to  the  failure  of  employees 
to  purchase  from  stores  where  they  are 
employed  is  the  too  rigid  enforcement 
of  adjustment.  This  buyer  feels  that  if 
the  store  would  he  as  liberal  with  their 
employees  as  they  are  with  customers,  j 
a  better  volume  with  employees  would  i 
Ik*  maintained.  Of  course,  when  the  j 
em]iloyee  goes  across  the  street  to  a  ■  ' 
comjjetitor  store  to  buy,  she  ceases  to 
l)econie  an  employee  and  becomes  a 
customer.  Some  buyers,  however,  * 

maintain  that  employees  often  expect  i 

and  demand  more  in  the  case  of  ad-  f 
justments  than  regular  customers.  ' 

This  subject  seems  to  me  worth  go-  | 
ing  into  and  T  should  appreciate  hear¬ 
ing  from  any  of  our  readers  on  how 
they  handle  employee  business  in  their 
stores,  especially  in  the  hosiery  depart¬ 
ment.  . 

Volume  Colors  for  Fall 

The  colors  which  are  expected  to 

constitute  volume  for  the  coming  sea-  i - 

son,  according  to  reiKwts  to  this  de- 
l)artment,  are  tho.se  which  have  tones  ' 
of  richness  and  entirely  keep  away 
from  any  .sense  of  heaviness  no  matter  ho 
toned. 

In  the  lower  price  lines,  buyers  tell  me.  the 
fashion  shades  are  likely  to  look  dull  and  dral 
which  ap])ear  most  aiJpealing  in  two  and  thr 
hosiery  too,  may  lo.se  much  when  threadage  is  i 
.Again,  the  dyeing  on  lower  end  merchandis 
true  to  shade,  may  lo.se  the  brilliance  of  tone 
in  higher  grade  stockings  and  sam])les  must  he 
studied. 

Diverse  opinions  are  exjiressed  on  early  ordering. 
One  large  conservative  store  tells  me  that  so  far  orders 
have  l)een  placed  only  on  three  shades  of  coiiper  and 
remarks  that  plans  include  the  promotion  of  nets. 
-Another,  equall}'  conservative,  says  that  iridescent 
shades  and  novelties  will  he  highlighted  in  the  hosiery 
department  to  create  style  interest  as  displays  change 
to  fall  merchandise,  hut  that  they  iK'lieve  the  .season  will 
gravitate  to  conservative  beiges  for  volume. 

Display  for  Iridescent  Hosiery 

Gotham  Silk  Hosiery  Company  has  worked  out  a 
plan  whereby  retailers  can  disjday  iridescent  hosiery 
under  daytime  or  evening  light.  It  is  a  ilash  .system  and 
the  words  “day”  and  “night”  appear  as  the  lighting 
changes  from  one  effect  to  the  other.  'I'he  unit  may  he 
constructed  by  the  store’s  disjday  flepartment.  and  for 
the  necessary  etptipment  this  manufacturer  will  gladly 
give  sources  of  supply.  The  cost  is  low  and  as  an 
attention-getter  for  window  or  interior  dis])lay.  how 
high  the  return  could  he,  would  largely  he  up  to  the  in¬ 
genuity  of  each  store  in  adapting  the  idea  to  the  indi- 
vidualitv  of  the  store. 


Shoe  and  Glove  Colors  for 
Spring,  1938 

Seven  new  colors  and  three  repeat 
colors  have  recently  been  released  by 
The  Textile  Color  Card  Association. 
They  are  of  intere.st  here  from  the 
standpoint  of  accessory  coordination. 
The  new  colors  are  ; 

Parisian  Blue — a  bright  medium 
blue  of  decided  puqdish  cast,  harmo¬ 
nizing  closely  with  the  violet  or  purp¬ 
lish  blues  in  the  sapphire  and  corn¬ 
flower  gamine,  important  here  and  in 
I’aris. 

Red  hark — a  very  new  interpretation 
of  a  reddish  “earth"  tone  in  the 
acajou-cedar  range. 

Brorenspiee — a  lively  spicy  brown  of 
the  ginger  type. 

India  Broien — a  basic  volume  brown 
lighter  and  warmer  than  the  current 
coffee  brown. 

Chateau  Wine — a  new  Sjiring  ren¬ 
dition  of  the  oxhlood  or  vintage  fam- 
ily. 

Tuxedo  Green — a  smart  neutral 
green  for  sports  or  swagger  wear, 
lighter  than  .Arahy  Green. 

Bisquette — a  light  biscuit  tone  to  he 
used  especially  in  ombre  effects  with 
India  Brown,  Brownspice  and  other 
shades. 

The  three  rejx'ated  shades  are  Ma¬ 
rine  Blue,  Cuhana  and  Chaudron. 

.\nd  the  new  glove  colors  of  The 
'I'extile  Color  Card  .Association  are ;  a 
‘earth”  tone,  chosen  to  harmonize  with 
group  of  Spring  shoe  colors,  hut  lighter 
than  the  latter  (to  he  named  later)  and: 

India  Broken — a  basic  volume  brown,  lighter  and 
warmer  than  Coffee  Brown  on  the  Fall  card. 

Bisquette — a  light  biscuit  shade. 

Chateau  Wine — a  Spring  vintage  tone. 

Eqy  White — a  true  eggshell  tint,  as  its  name  indi¬ 
cates. 

Repeated  colors  are  given  as  Alarine  Blue,  Silvertone 
and  hA  ergreen. 

Included  in  the  report  to  us  was  a  note  that  a  supple- 
mentarv  grou])  of  glove  colors  will  he  issued  in  ( Ictolxr, 
featuring  highlights  for  later  Spring  and  Summer  1938. 

Color  Cards  for  College  Girls 

It  looks  very  much  as  though  college  girls  are  going 
to  he  more  .style  con.scious  this  sea.son  and  that  their 
former  nonchalant  attire  is  going  to  give  way  to  dressier 
clothes.  With  this  fact  in  mind  it  .seems  to  me  that  this 
sh.ould  Ik*  a  propitious  time  for  more  stores  than  ever  to 
take  advantage  of  the  plan  which  has  been  in  satisfac¬ 
tory  ojH'ration  with  a  few  stores,  of  having  color  cards 
\vhich  the.se  young  ladies  can  take  away  to  school  from 
which  they  may  order  their  pet  hosiery  from  their 
favorite  shop  as  they  find  need  for  them  and  have  them 
charged  to  the  family  account. 

Short  personal  notes  from  salespeople  to  students 
have  proven  remunerative,  and  this  year  these  notes 
could  Ik*  more  interesting  than  ever  by  containing  skirt 
length  and  hem  line  information  which,  just  now,  is  in¬ 
fluencing  hosiery  purchasing. 


FIFTH  AVENUE 


UP  GO  SKIRTS  AND 
IN  COME  INGRAINS 


They  loUow  cb  inevitably  at  night 
iellows  toon  as  .legs  are 

more  cc»^tcueut^  Ingrains  ore 
the  stockings  smart  women  wear. 
Be«jiite,  woven  into  their  very 
iabric,  is  the  trick  of  flatterY>-of 
making  most  every  ooyisb 
legs  look  glamorous  and  lovely. 
U  you've  never  worn  Ingrained- 
try  them  and  know  how  really 
lovely  jour  legs  can  bel  In  four 
exquittte  oc^ort-^n  Hur,  Cgt- 
sondra.  Sunl^rpnie.  Valeiiglac 
Street  FI.  Alto  in  Greenwiefa  Shop. 
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The  factual  information  here  gathered  and  presented  for  the 
Manufacturing  Division  of  Marshall  Field  Company  as 
a  paid  advertisement  of  sixteen  pages,  is  presented  as  a  help¬ 
ful  sales  aid.  For  selling  all  quality  merchandise  offered  on 
the  basis  of  complete  identification  and  honest  facts — these 
suggestions  should  prove  helpful — whether  that  merchandise 
is  private  label,  nationally  known,  or  store-sponsored. 


"More  information  for  your  customers  assures 
greater  satisfaction — and  more  sales  for  you." 


There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  too  much  of  what  little 
information  is  supplied  by  makers  of  products  sold  by 
retail  dry  goods  stores  lumps  up  into  dull  “me-and-my- 
factory”  treatises.  Yet  as  one  saleswoman  interviewed 
commented : 

“In  a  normal  sales  transaction  there  is  precious  little 
time  to  pass  along  details  of  manufacturing  processes. 
Such  information  is  all  right  in  training  classes.  But 
when  Mrs.  Smith  is  looking  for  a  smart  dress  fabric, 
she’s  not  interested  in  learning  about  bigger  and  better 
looms.” 

That  complaint  is  justifiable.  To  be  sure  a  certain 
number  of  women  are  interested  in  technical  informa¬ 
tion.  (Do  we  hear  a  chorus  shouting,  “Only  profession¬ 
al  shoppers  or  college  girls  writing  a  theme  or  thesis!”) 

But  for  the  most  part,  sales  in  dry  goods  are  made 
on  an  entirely  different  basis,  far  more  important. 

Your  store  library  contains  scores  of  helpful  books  on 
manufacturing  processes.  Alert  salespeople  regularly 
review  some  of  the  basic  steps,  simply  to  keep  up  to 
date.  But  all  such  information  is  greatly  subordinate 
to  factors  of  style,  smartness,  quality,  value,  price. 

In  the  following  pages  you  will  find  only  information 
of  that  more  important  kind  as  it  applies  to  Fieldcrest 
products,  made  in  the  mills  of  the  Manufacturing  Di¬ 
vision  of  Marshall  Field  &  Company. 

Fieldcrest  merchandise  provides  good  case-examples 
of  the  practical  sales  advantages  you  can  utilize  in  sell¬ 
ing  any  similar  merchandise  so  completely  identified. 
Apply  the  same  methods  to  any  and  all  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise  your  store  features — private  label  brands,  nation¬ 
ally  knozvn  brands,  and  store  sponsored  brands — for 
helpful  sales  leverage  in  ei’eryday  selling. 


HOW  THIS  INFORMATION  WAS  OBTAINED 

For  strict  impartiality,  the  information  for  this  survey  report  was 
gathered  by  independent  market  research  groups  retained  by  Marshall 
Field  &  Company,  Manufacturing  Division.  All  facts  were  carefully 
analyzed  and  reviewed  in  the  light  of  their  usefulness  in  everyday 
selling. 


E.vperienced  shoppers  engaged  in  typical  purchase  transactions  in 
representative  stores  from  coast  to  coast.  No  “Cynthia  Snoops” 
seeking  the  ideal  or  unreasonable!  Simply  research  workers  who 
turned  in  verbatim  reports  on  everything  said  and  done  during  ordi¬ 
nary  transactions — not  “trick”  purchases. 


"sur 


Consumer  interz’iezvs  were  made,  house  to  house,  apartment  to  apart¬ 
ment.  as  a  cross-check  on  the  shopping  experiences.  The  great  mass 
of  evidence  gathered  was  contributed  by  customers  of  the  very  same 
type  i)atronizing  your  store.  Thus  it  was  possible  to  get  a  representa¬ 
tive  cross-sjction  of  typical  income  and  social  groups,  talk  to  women 
in  their  homes,  get  their  unhurried  judgment.  ' 

What  are  the  customer’s  main  interests.’'  It  is  obvious  that  by  meet¬ 
ing  them  more  completely,  your  selling  will  dovetail  into  buying. 
inuti  aMy  advantageous  to  you.  your  customers,  and  to  your  store. 


I 


The  practical  findings  from  shopping  reports  and 
interviews  reveal  the  need  for  more  sales  facts 


OBSERVED  SALES  AND  CUSTOMER  ANSWERS 


INFORMATION  SOUGHT 


Do  salespeople  wait  on  custotners 
promptly  and  courteously  ? 


ORCHIDS  TO  YOU 


Do  they  try  to  get  customers  to 
supply  helpful  background  informa¬ 
tion  for  purchases — color-schemes, 
ensemble  tie-ups.  gift  or  personal 
use,  etc? 

Do  they  mention  brands — 

(1)  private  lal)el  brands? 

(2)  nationally  known  brands? 

(3)  store-sponsored  brands? 


Do  they  give  sufficient  factual  in¬ 
formation  alxjut  merchandise? 


Do  manufacturers  supply  sales¬ 
people  with  enough  helpful  aids  in 
the  form  of  explanatory  tags ;  spe¬ 
cific  label  information  about  fibre 
content,  construction,  designing,  etc ; 
service  to  be  expected ;  proper  care 
for  longer  wear,  etc? 


The  foregoing  summary  chart  presents  some  of  the  basic  findings  from  the  shopping  observations 
and  door-to-door  interviews  that  indicate  major  strengths  and  weaknesses  in  current  selling 


First  of  all,  salespeople  are  trying  more  than  ev’er  l)efore  to  do  a  good 
sales  jol) — operating  at  a  high  level  of  courteous  attention  and  friend¬ 
liness.  The  results  of  personnel  directors  working  closely  and  sym¬ 
pathetically  with  the  sales  staffs  of  individual  stores  are  strikingly 
evident. 


Lack  of  information  is  deplorable, 
in  that  it  is  so  easily  provided  by 
any  manufacturer— by  means  of 
labels,  tags,  box  instructions,  and  so 
on,  that  get  down  to  specific  facts  of 
interest  to  the  customer.  Practical 
sales  aids  of  that  kind  perform  an 
important  three-fold  function: 


But  there  is  plainly  a  need  for  salespeople  to  accpiire  more  of  the 
customer's  perspective  in  buying  merchandise. 


Somewhat  too  much  is  taken  for  granted  when  it  comes  to  selling 
branded  merchandise  as  against  anonymous  merchandise.  Mere  men¬ 
tion  of  a  brand  name  is  little  better  than  nothing,  unless  the  customer 
understands  the  special  features  and  advantages  offered  by  the 
branded  article. 


they  identify  the  merchan¬ 
dise  fully  and  completely 
for  quality  and  reat  value; 


Factual  information  is  sorely  needed.  .\nd  this  is  where  the  full 
responsibility  for  the  lack  of  information  falls  squarely  on  the  should¬ 
ers  of  manufacturers. 


they  make  it  easier  for  the 
customer  to  buy; 


Because  of  the  great  lack  of  factual  information  alxjut  merchandise — 
“inside  facts”  alx)ut  the  merchandise  that  go  deeper  than  eye  values 
— a  number  of  leading  stores  have  felt  compelled  to  establish  their 
own  lalxjratories  and  testing  bureaus — not  just  for  ordinary  protec¬ 
tion.  But  equally  important,  in  order  to  get  useful  facts  for  store  pro¬ 
motion  advertising  and  sales  training. 


they  make  it  easier  for  the 
salesperson  to  sell — on  the 
basis  of  convincing  facts, 
not  just  loose  generalities. 


/ 


In  October,  1935  Marshall  Field  &  Company,  Manufacturing  Division  embarked  upon  one  of  the  most 
comprehensive  programs  ever  launched  in  the  dry  goods  field. 

That  was  before  consumer  groups  began  demanding  more  information  about  merchandise. 

That  was  before  leading  stores  and  merchandising  organizations  began  demanding  more  facts 
about  the  kind  and  quality  of  materials  in  merchandise. 

This  was  an  important  move  affecting  all  products  of  Marshall  Field  &  Company  mills — extra 
significant  in  that  Fieldcrest’s  17  lines  are  important  profit-making  lines  in  the  great  majority  of  stores. 

Silks  and  velvets*  Handkerchiefs* 

Woolen  dress  goods*  Gloves* 

W'ash  goods  and  linings*  Hosiery* 

Linens,  household*  Men’s  furnishings* 

Domestics,  muslins,  sheetings*  Knit  underwear* 

Blankets  and  comfortables*  Silk  and  muslin  underwear* 

Domestic  floor  coverings*  Petticoats  and  slips* 

Draperies,  curtains,  upholsteries*  Aprons  and  housedresses* 


Consumer  Should  Be  inforiit 
as  to  Contents  of  Fabrics, 
House  Committee  Told 


SIMPLE  PROCEDURE  UR( 


*Fieldcrest  makes  this 
IDENTIFIED  merchan¬ 
dise  for  these  important 
departments. 


Bill  to  Give  Trade  Commissi^ 
Jurisdiction  to  Enforce  Refi 
ulations  Supported  \ 


Special  to  Tax  Naw  Toax  Tiuit.  1;  ' 
WASHINGTON,  July  8.-Sev^ 
wltnssMS  appeared  today  before  Um 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Cani 
meive  Committee  to  urge  passafii 
.the  Martin  bill  providing  that  t|| 
i  Federal  Trade  Commission  be  gieil 
I  Jurisdiction  to  enforce  reguIatliM 
for  the  identification  of  fabrics,  j 
Arthur  Besse,  president  of  the 
tlonal  As.eoclation  of  Wool  Maal| 
facturers,  and  Mr.e.  Irene  L.  Blunl 
secretary  of  the  National  Fedeei 
tion  of  Textiles.  Inc.,  were  amen| 
those  who  testified.  J 

Mrs.  Blunt  pointed  out  that  9 
success  of  any  plan  for  unifea 
labeling  of  fabrics  or  ready-to-w«3 
garments  as  to  fiber  content  rea 
with  the  r  etailer  and  the  dress  bi|| 
ufacturer  primarily.  Informal 
given  by  the  fabric  raanufactm 
’  as  to  fiber  content  is  only  a  fl(| 
step,  and  unless  it  Is  given  to  9 
consumer,  all  legislation  of  this  t9 
'  Is  a  useless  gesture,  she  added.  ; 

Support  Teyser  Measure  I 
I  She  said  it  was  believed  that  4 
{  manufacturers  of  fabrics  are  r(4 
I  and  willing  to  pass  on  to  their  rut 
I  tomers  information  as  to  fiber  csi 
I  tent  if  a  law  can  be  pa^.eed  th« 
will  assure  its  being  conveyed  tatt 
consumer  In  a  simple  way. 
i  the  retail  distributer  add  t\ 
i  ter  of  simple  application  of  1 


;  NliiW  YOKii  T 
ISDAY,  JULY  21, 
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B«tter  Merchandising  Need 
600  Reta,ilers  Are  Told 
at  Forum  Here 


‘APOLOGETIC  ATTITUDI^ 


Brightman  Aaks  Manufactuf^ 
to  Take  Lead  in  Labelini^ 
and  Identification 


lie  co^riiot 


.„  truth 
,s  Stroup 
to  F  < 
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Even  if  she  doesn't  ash  in  so  many  words, 
questions  like  these  are  uppermost: 

Question  Number  1;  “Is  it  smartly  styled?” 

Question  Number  2:  “Is  it  right  for  my  particular  purpose?” 

Question  Number  3:  “Is  it  priced  so  that  I  cau  afford  it?” 

These  are  fundamental  interests  to  which  a  customer  gives  her 
personal  valuation.  But  before  your  customer  goes  ahead  and 
actually  buys,  she  wants  to  satisfy  herself  on  four  other  important 
considerations : 

Question  Number  4:  “What  is  it  made  of?” 

Question  Number  5 ;  “How  is  it  made  ?” 

Question  Number  6;  “Will  it  give  satisfactory  service?” 

Question  Number  7:  “How  do  I  take  care  of  it?” 

It  is  up  to  manufacturers  to  provide  factual  answers  to  these  four 
questions,  whether  the  merchandise  is  private  brand,  nationally- 
known,  or  store  sponsored. 

Merchandise  that  meets  all  seven  requirements  is  merchandise 
easier  to  sell  because  it  moves  out  under  its  own  momentum  with¬ 
out  artificial  pressure  or  forced  sales.  It  is  exactly  the  kind  of 
merchandise  you  have  in  all  your  Fieldcrest  products. 


FIlll  FiCTS  ^COWTE  IDENTlFICiTl 


All  SEVEN  BASIC  QUESTIONS 


1.  it  smartly  styled?^^ 

The  answer  is  “Yes!” — unqualifiedly 
— because  Fieldcrest’s  Bureau  of  Style 
and  Design  is  a  foremost  style-creative 
and  supervisory^  staff — almost  unique 
in  the  field  of  American  designing. 

Joseph  B.  Platt,  authority  of  note, 
famous  for  his  contributions  to  con¬ 
temporary  styling,  personally  super¬ 
vises  a  staff  of  forty-three  artists,  de¬ 
signers,  and  craftspeople. 

From  the  world’s  principal  style 
sources,  here  and  abroad,  basic  trends 
are  observed  and  anticipated— and 
translated  into  smart,  salable  mer¬ 
chandise  of  popular  appeal. 

Facts  instead  of  guesswork  make 
Fieldcrest  products  at  all  times  as 
“right”  as  intelligent  planning  and 
human  ingenuity  can  pre-determine. 

The  many  notable  contributions  by 
this  style  staff,  established  two  years 
ago,  in  the  autumn  of  1935,  have 
been  welcomed  by  important  retailers 
throughout  the  country. 

This  creative  staff — in  brief — serves 
as  a  responsible  coordinating  style  and 
design  control  for  all  products  of  the 
many  associated  Fieldcrest  mills. 


has  been  incorporated  in  smart  merchandise, 
practical  market-research  and  testing  precede  final  production  and  introduction 
of  the  merchandise  into  the  market,  'k  A  staff  of  merchandising  consultants 
carefully  reviews  and  checks  the  findings.  ★Asa  result,  needless  guesswork  and 
trial-and-error  are  eliminated  at  the  outset.  The  Fieldcrest  merchandise  that  is 
featured  by  stores  is  “right”  in  every  respect  before  ever  being  sent  out. 


This  simplification  at  the  outset  simplifies  over- 
the-counter  and  floor  selling  for  salesmen  and 
saleswomen  in  retail  stores  throughout  the  na¬ 
tion. 


Fieldcrest  styling  eliminate s  the  eccentric  and 
doubtful— concentrates  only  on  approved 
merchandise  reasonably  certain  to  sell  in 
volume  by  natural,  unforced  sales  momentum. 


2.  ''Is  it  risht  lor  my  particular  purpose?^ 


Because  Fieldcrest  mills  are  administered  under  one 
coordinating  control,  it  has  been  possible  to  develop 
harmonized  ensembles — with  complete  color  har¬ 
monies  and  fully  harmonizing  designs  and  textures  in 
many  lines  ordinarily  unrelated. 

For  example,  because  of  Fieldcrest  coordination  and 
centralized  manufacturing,  in  Fieldcrest  merchandise 
you  can  offer  your  customers  costume  harmonies 
complete  “from  head  to  toe.” 


— dress  fabrics,  silks, 
woolens,  velvets, 
cottons 

— hosiery,  lingerie, 
handkerchiefs, 
gloves 


HARMONIZED  ENSEMBLES 

fji 


Because  of  the  unusual  degree  of  perfection  in  match¬ 
up,  in  Fieldcrest  related  items  your  customers  have  a 
most  unusual  opportunity  to  get  exactly  what  they  want. 


This  same  harmonizing  control  is  exercised  in  home 
furnishings  and  things  for  the  home: 


—rugs 

— drapery  and  upholstery 
fabrics 

— lace  curtains 
— towels 
— wash-cloths 
— bath-mats 
— sheetings 
— pillow  cases 

—  blankets 

—  household  linens 


I 


HARMONIZED 

FURNISHINGS 


//ff‘ 


Again  the  customer  w  ho  seeks  the  name  Fieldcrest 
in  any  and  all  items  like  these  is  assured  of  the  same 
desirable  standard  <.f  quality. 

There  are  no  artificial  cr  enforced  restrictions  in  the 
manufacture  cf  Fieldcrest  merchandise,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  Fieldcrest  style  and  design  creators  are 
free  to  exercise  complete  and  unlimited  choice  of  ma¬ 
terials  and  methods  of  manufacture. 


For  example,  while  some  manufacturers  might  be 
committed  to  concentrate  cn  certain  materials  and 
weaves,  Fieldcrest’s  complete  flexibility  gives  the  ut¬ 
most  freedom  of  selection  .  .  .  whatever  is  best  for  the 
purpose  and  the  varied  customer  requirements. 


— silk 
— rayon 
— linen 
— cotton 

—  W(K)1 

— various  combinations 


COMPLETE  SELEaiON 


That  all  means  simplified  buying  for  your  custom¬ 
ers,  simplified  selling  for  you  . . .  Sales  facts  you  can  use! 


3.  "Is  it  priced  so  I  can  afford  it?^ 


Fieldcrest  merchandise  is  priced  in  popular  price 
levels  that  produce  6o%  t:)  8o%  <-'f  the  average  store’s 
volume,  and  the  largest  part  of  profits.  Volume  quality 
prices  put  Fieldcrest  merchandise  well  within  the 
range  of  the  great  majority  of  your  customers. 

Close  comparison  cf  Fieldcrest  values  and  those  of 
similar  lines  will  convince  your  customer  that  the 
Fieldcrest  standard  of  value  is  uniform  throughout. 


<  oi'' 


then 


h4*v 


A  Rnal  check-test  is  given  independent¬ 
ly  by  The  Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau, 
official  testing  bureau  for  the 

NATIONAL  RETAIL  DRY  GOODS 
ASSOCIATION  and  the  ASSOCIATED 
BUYING  OFFICES 


HERE  ARE  THE 
FINAL  ANSWERS 

4.  “What  is  it  made  of?’’ 

5.  “How  is  it  made?” 

6.  “W  ill  it  give  satisfactory 

service  ?” 

7.  “How  do  I  take  care  of  it?” 

Complete  identification  similar  to 
this  is  given  each  and  every  Field- 
T  crest  product  worthy  to  bear  the  en- 
f  dorsement — certification  ‘  that  ad- 

r  heres  to  the  highest  standards. 

/ 


QVllin  CONTROL 


Fitr*  ay*,  pur*  silk. 


All  THE  ANSWERS  ARE  RIGHT 


Functioning  independently  of  mill  production  supervision  is  the  Fieldcrest  Quality 
Control  Bureau.  These  experts  see  that  the  quality  specifications  laid  down  by 
the  Bureau  of  Style  and  Design  are  faithfully  carried  out.  As  a  final  check  for 
all  desirable  consumer  qualities,  a  foremost  laboratory,  the  Better  Fabrics  Testing 
Bureau,  must  give  its  approval  before  Fieldcrest  products  are  judged  worthy  to 
bear  the  completely  identifying  Fieldcrest  tag  or  label. 


T  .-t 
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HOW  IT’S  MADE 


V*ry  slM*r,  lln*,  chilf*n  c*mtrwcti*n  «*«*n 
fr*m  tw*>thr*a4  cr*p*  silk.  Printad  in 
lashianaM*  pattwm. 


I  SERVICE  IT  WILL  GIVE 


■MHitifully  adapted  to  th*  Mft.  •h**r  after* 
naon  and  •vaning  dr*M*s  •*  smart  this 
ssatan.  Though  this  is  a  dolicat*  fabric 
K  asMods  th*  spacillcatians  far  a  fabric  *1 
sarvicaabi*  strangth.  Will  not  pull  at  saams 
H  praparly  cut  and  sawad.  Colors  ar*  fast  to 
dry  cloaning,  prassing,  and  laundaring 
undar  propar  car*.  _ 


For  bast  rasults  sand  t*  a  rallabi*  dry  claan* 
ar.  Hawarar,  fabric  may  b*  arashad  by  th* 
fallosring  mathod;  Ramov*  trimmings  and 
wash  quickly  in  lukewarm  suds  *f  a  good 
grad*  neutral  soap.  Rinse  in  thra*  changes 
of  water.  Squaaz*  as  dra  as  jwssiM*.  Knaad 
out  moistur*  between  folds  of  a  dry  turkish 
towel.  Ramav*  at  once.  Whan  nearly  dry, 
press  on  arrong  side  arith  a  modaratofy 
warm  (not  hot)  hand  iron. 


WHAT  IT’S  MADE  OF 


The  following  suggestions  have  Iteen  assembled  after  actual 
observation  in  leading  stores  and  careful  check.  Please  do 
not  let  the  simplicity  of  this  method  deter  you  from  using  it. 


1  Study  the  merchandise  you  are  now  selling — 

— How  much  of  it  is  similarly  identified?  Review  the 
items  in  commonest  use,  and  make  sure  that  you  have 
helpful  information  to  relay  about  each.  Brief  meetings 
zcith  your  department  head  are  invaluable  for  master¬ 
ing  facts  about  your  merchandise. 


2  Study  the  information  on  each  class  of  nett’  merchandise 
you  get  in  stock  ...  so  that  you  know  it. 

— Psychologists  tell  us  we  must  be  able  to  talk  about  what 
we  know,  otherwise  we  really  don’t  know  “what  we  are 
talking  about.”  Sound  advice. 

3  Be  able  to  “say  it.”  Dont  just  read  your  factual  informa¬ 
tion  to  a  customer. 

Reading  it  is  Ixiring — to  you  and  your  customer.  Reading 
it  makes  you  look  as  if  you  are  not  well-posted  and  simply 
“parroting”  ! 


4  Master  the  essential  phrases.  With  so  many  different 
items  commonly  sold,  you  are  not  expected  to  be  a  walk¬ 
ing  dictionary.” 

— Pick  out  the  important  facts.  They  are  lx)iled  down  to 
a  minimum  in  each  Fieldcrest  label. 

— Experiment  in  what  you  say  and  do — deliberately — 
until  you  are  satisfied  in  your  own  mind  that  you  are 
relaying  the  kind  of  information  your  customers  want. 

No  matter  how  varyins  customer  demands  are 
for  merchandise  that  is 


Store  Brand  .  .  .  Nationally  Known  ...  or  Store-Sponsored 


COMPLETE  IDENTIFICATION  CARRIES 
PERSUASIVE  CONVICTION 


TO  SPEED  EP  SILlll 

For  you  can  apply  the  same  methods  in  selling  the  merchandise  oF  any  manufacturer  who  provides 

you  with  COMPLETE  IDENTIFICATION 


Fieldcrest  gloves  are  available  in  such  a  complete  variety  of 
everyday,  novelty,  and  dress-up  styles,  that  it  is  easy  to  i)ro- 
vide  a  woman  with  her  exact  preference.  Color,  style,  quality 
materials,  and  smart  fit  are  most  important. 

FIND  OUT  WHY  SHE  IS  GETTING  THEM 

The  costume  or  the  occasion — except  for  the  woman  of  most 
restricted  budget — dictates  the  glove  purchase. 

“I  want  a  pair  of  fabric  gloves,”  or  “I  want  a  pair  of 
kid  gloves,”  gives  you  almost  less  than  nothing  as  an  index 
to  the  reason-why  for  the  purchase.  Be  careful  with  your  first 
questions :  _ 

NON-HELPFUL  HELPFUL 

— “How  much  did  you  want  — “Do  you  want  them  for 
to  pay  ?”  your  present  costume  or 

formal  wear?” 

-  W  hat  size  do  you  take.'  these  for  yourself  or 

— “Any  particular  style?”  for  a  gift?” 

— “Have  vou  tried  the  new 

-  Our  $1  assortments  are  „iahoganv  tones?  ThevVe 

real  bargains.”  very  fiattering?" 

The  “secret”  in  selling  gloves — as  in  most  other  ensemble 
accessories — lies  in  getting  women  to  appreciate  the  fact  that 
gloves  are  made  with  various  xeardrobc  requirements  in  mind, 
and  that  gloves  other  than  just  plain  white  or  black  belong  in 
the  costume  accessories  of  every  smartly  turned  out  woman. 
Smart  saleswomen  use  their  full  supply  of  sales  facts  about 
gloves,  no  matter  what  kind  or  brand  they  are  showing.  And 
when  they  sell  Fieldcrest  gloves,  they  have  important  sales- 
winning  lacts  like  the  following: 


FIELDCREST  FABRIC  GLOVES 

— “Note  the  perject  fit  of  these  Fieldcrest 
gloves — just  right  for  you.  You  get 
practically  the  same  tailored-to-fit 
effect  as  with  a  leather  glove,  for  these 
are  sized  as  carefully  as  leather  gloves." 

— “Fieldcrest  gloves  carry  this  extra 
stitching  re-enforcement.  You  can't 
poke  through  your  finger  tips  or  ])ull 
the  seams. 

— “Fieldcrest  gloves  are  available  in  these 
interesting  new  texture  fabrics,  so 
smart  with  the  new  costumes. 

— “Your  Fieldcrest  gloves  will  launder 
nicely  and  retain  their  shape." 

Facts  like  the  foregoing  are  far  more  important  than  price.  And  they  inspire  such 
added  confidence  that  the  customer  is  far  more  likely  to  make  a  start  on  ensemble 
harmonies  for  her  complete  wardrobe.  If  she  buys  black  gloves,  suggest  an  additional 
pair  in  color. 


FIELDCREST  CABRETTA  GLOVES 

“Note  how  soft  and  pliable — yet  how 
shapely  they  are. 

“That  because  they  are  cut  from  select¬ 
ed  skins  of  the  cabretta — South  .\merican 
goatskin  with  many  desirable  qualities  not 
duplicated  elsewhere. 

“Your  Fieldcrest  cabrettas  are  table- 
cut — that  is  to  say.  they  are  fashioned 
from  selected  matched  halves  of  a  skin, 
so  that  there  is  no  unusual  variation  in 
stretch  after  you  have  worn  both  for 
a  while.  They  are  brushed-dyed — a  more 
costly  process  that  applies  the  color  on  the 
outside  onlv.” 


Hiw  grain,  Mfli  quaHty,  taada  laathar. 
Light  awiglit  and  anft 


THESE  COSTUME-USE  SUGGESTIONS 
HELP  STI.\IUL.\TE  SALES 


Textured  cloth  slip-on  gloves  of  4-button  length ;  or 
for  cooler  weather,  cabrettas,  pigskins,  and  wool  gloves 
ot  the  same  length. 


Novelty-style  Fieldcrest  fabric  gloves  —  or  cabrettas, 


kid,  or  glace  gloves  in  a  wide  range  of  costume  colors. 


Finer  quality  cloth  gloves — such  as  Twinster  double¬ 
knits,  a  smart  new  Fieldcrest  origination. 


Smart  cuff  styles  in  4-  and  6-button  slip-ons-^in  suede 
trimmed  with  kid,  and  similar  styling.  Shirred  effects 
are  very  smart. 


White  kid  gloves  in  suitable  costume  lengths- 
suedes  including  8-button  styiesi 


Definitely  formal  gloves — long  16-button  kids  or  suedes 
being  favorites.  Very  short  4-button  white  kids  are 
also  ultra-smart. 


OCCASION 

Morning  wear  and  s 

lopping 

Luncheon 

Informal  calling 

“Cocktail  hour” 

Dinner — and  more 
dining  out 

formal 

Formal  —  dances 
suppers,  etc. 

.  Opera 

THREAD  CREPE  HOSIER/ 


DesigMil  lor  tbo  slonder  or  shorter  woman.  An  excellent 
wearing  sheer  stocking  for  afternoon,  evening  or  general  day¬ 
time  wear. 


fHAl  IT’S  MADE  OF 


Throe  threads  of  high  qnaity  silk  rigidly  tested  lor  evenness 
and  strength.  Royal  Crepe  Twist  for  greater  sheemess,  flat- 
tering  dullness  and  more  resistance  to  snags. 


IT’S  MADE 


Full-fashioned  of  pure  silk.  Free  from  rings. 

"All-Guard"  toes  give  complete  protection.  “All-Guard"  heels 
with  the  extra  inner  heel  lor  greater  resistance  to  shoe  fric¬ 
tion.  Heels  are  carefully  proportioned  for  the  smaller,  more 
slender  ankle  to  give  a  well  groomed  appearance.  Will  not 
slip  down  into  shoes. 

"Run-Tied”  Welt  (top)  and  Shadow  Welt  give  5  inches  of 
safe  gartering  area. 

Hair-line  seams  for  trimness,  strongly  sewed  for  service. 


BEST  CARE  FOR  LONGER  WEAR 


Put  stockings  on  with  care,  avoiding  snags  from  rings  or  rough 
nails.  Fasten  garters  within  “Run-Tied”  area. 

Launder  in  tepd  water  in  suds  of  mild  soap.  Rinse  thor¬ 
oughly  in  several  changes  of  water.  Squeeze  out  excess  mois¬ 
ture.  Hang  over  smooth  rod  to  dry  naturalty.  Do  not  expose 
to  strong  snnKght  or  heat. 

Cold  cream  applied  to  rough  and  callous  places  on  heels  or 
toes  helps  prevent  runs. 

Average  length  of  stocking  28  inches . 


CONSIDER  SHOE  WIDTH  IN 
BUYING  HOSE 


SHOE  SIZE  HOSIERY  SIZE 

2—3H  narrow* 

8 

3H  wide*— 4  narrow 

4  wide— 5^  narrow 

9 

5^  wide— 6^  narrow 

9H 

wide— 7}^  very  narrow 

10 

Hi  wide— 8^  very  narrow 

lOH 

ZH  wide  and  up 

*  Narrow  A,  AA,  B 

Very  narrow  AAA 
‘  Wide  C-D 

11 

Hclf'ful  information  like  that  shmen  here 
accoin/'anics  each  and  every  kair — making 
it  easier  for  you  to  talk  sales  facts. 


SUGGEST  3-PAIR 
AND  6-PAIR 
PURCHASES 

W  omen  generally  rerognize 
the  economy  of  buying  at 
least  2  pairs  of  hosiery  at  a 
time — Zi'hen  that  economy  is 
mentioned.  Here's  how  one 
capable  saleswoman  was 
overheard  to  sell  the  “extra 
supply”  idea: 

“Mrs.  Smith,  since  you 
like  that  color  so  well.  I'd 
suggest  that  you  take  three 
pairs,  or  six,  if  you  can  af¬ 
ford  them  now.  You  savc- 
money  by  the  appreciably 
lengthened  wear  from  your 
interchangeable  assortm.ent. 
It’s  so  much  easier  to  match 
up  stockings  after  washing — 
and  stockings  seem  to  look 
smarter,  too.  I  find  that 
more  and  more  of  my  cus¬ 
tomers  are  getting  three  pair 
or  a  half  dozen  at  a  time.'’ 

Be  sure  yt)U  mention  any  par¬ 
ticular  brand  of  hosiery  as  a 
brand — whether  it  is  your 
own  store’s  brand  or  well- 
known  makes.  This  simple 
brand  mention  lifts  the  ho¬ 
siery  you  are  shozeiufi  aberve 
the  Z’ast  leelter  of  anonymous 
hosiery  zehose  standards  of 
satisfaction  are  just  as  aft  to 
be  anonymous,  too. 


VlllhCRIST  HOSIER) 


CORRECT  COSTIlHi  COLORS 


FieUlcrest  silk  hosiery  for  women  is  designed  for  specific 
ensemble  colors  and  for  exacting  i)ersonal-use  demands. 
These  are  the  qualities  that  every  woman  seeks  in  hosiery 
— and  Fieldcrest  Hosiery  oflfers  them  all : 

— Correct  foot  and  ankle  — F’roper  re-enforcement  at 


sizing. 

— Correct  proportions  and 
lengths — smart,  tailored- 
to-fit,  for  the  short,  medi¬ 
um,  and  tall  woman. 

— Clear,  ringless  texture. 


points  of  strain. 

— Run-tied  gartering. 

— A  complete  assortment  of 
crepe  twists  in  4-thread, 
3-thread,  and  2-thread. 


Whether  you  are  trying  for  a  sale  of  Fieldcrest  hosiery 
or  any  other  kind,  it  is  to  your  advantage  to  enumerate 
(piickly  some  of  the  salient  features.  Otherwise  a  hosiery 
purchase  becomes  a  ‘‘commodity’’  purchase — like  sugar 
and  salt — and  the  woman  customer  misses  the  “emotional 
kick”  of  having  fine  silk  hosiery  presented  on  the  proper 
quality  basis. 

Real  volume  sales  in  hosiery  lie  in  getting  your  customer 
to  cover  her  reriuirements  adequately.  For  the  more  she 
owns,  the  more  she  wears.  And  any  woman  instinctively 
hates  to  put  on  second-best  hosiery — even  for  household 
tasks — when  she  has  a  bureau-drawer  assortment  of  fresh, 
neat,  run-free  stockings. 


Point  out  to  your  customers  the 
smartly  tailored  hosiery  they  (/et  in 
Fieldcrest — made  in  three  lenf/ths.  for 
the  tall,  azerafie  and  short  zooman. 
The  sheer,  clear,  rinc/less  knit  and 
the  amfic  rc-enforccmcnt  af/amst 
zeear,  a-zsiirc  complete  satisfact’on. 


Fieldcrest  handkerchiefs,  attractively  packaged, 
invite  three,  half-dozen,  and  dozen  purchases. 


If  your  store  goes  in  for  gift  packaging,  spe¬ 
cial  containers,  and  so  on,  recommend  what¬ 
ever  put-up  you  believe  will  best  please 
the  receiver. 


HANDKERCHIEFS 


WHEN  YOU  GIVE  THEM  APPEALING  HEASONS 
FOR  ENLARGING  THEIR  SUPPLIES 


“One  of  the  most  neglected  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  constructive  selling  occurs  in 
handkerchiefs,”  states  a  well-known  East¬ 
ern  buyer.  “Perhaps  the  reason  why  is 
that  people  take  them  for  granted.  Here 
in  our  store  we  move  surprising  volume, 
because  our  saleswomen  are  well  sold  on 
the  idea  of  stressing  the  fashion  angles, 
gift  specialties,  and  reserve  supply  idea.” 

There  is  no  better  approach  than  the 
three  factors  this  buyer  mentions,  (1) 
FASHION  ANGLES  (2)  GIFT  SPE¬ 
CIALTIES  (3)  RESERVE  SUPPLIES. 

THE  FASHION  ANGLE 
IS  DEVELOPING 

Retail  store  advertising  reveals  deftness 
and  ingenuity  in  stressing  the  “romance” 
angles  of  handkerchiefs  and  their  cos¬ 
tume  effect  possibilities.  The  salesman  or 
saleswoman  who  fails  to  cash  in  on  the 
same  approaches  is  passing  up  sound  op¬ 
portunity  to  swing  extra  sales.  For  ex¬ 
ample  : 

— "For  your  tailored  jacket,  these  hand- 
rolled-hem  Fieldcrest  handkerchiefs  in 
colors  to  match  your  blouse  or  scarf 
snap  up  a  costume  amazingly.” 

— “For  your  black-linen  frock,  this  man- 
tailored  fine  Irish  linen  handkerchief  by 
Fieldcrest  will  provide  a  flattering  ac¬ 
cent.” 

— “This  lacy  square  will  tuck  into  the 
palm  of  your  hand — and  it  will  go 
nicely  with  the  decolletage  of  your  even¬ 
ing  gown.” 

How  infinitely  superior  are  lead-offs  like 
those  to  simply  opening  box  after  box 
and  bewildering  a  customer  with  variety 
and  price  selections.  Smart  salespeople 
try  to  present  a  limited  selection  with 
zcardrobe  and  occasion  demands  in  mind. 


SELL  THEM  FOR 
TRULY  SMART  GIFTS 

Sometimes  handkerchiefs  are  the  refuge 
of  the  unimaginative  or  last-minute  shop¬ 
per.  But  in  the  Fieldcrest  selection,  gift 
handkerchiefs  assume  a  planned-purchase 
importance. 

When  customers  say  they  want  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  for  gifts,  show  your  top-price 
lines  first.  And  take  quantity  purchases 
for  granted.  “Half  a  dozen  of  these  ini¬ 
tialed  numbers  would  make  a  very  hand¬ 
some  gift,”  is  one  type  of  thought-starter 
that  gets  even  lazy  customers  thinking  in 
terms  of  making  the  gift-purchase  a  real 
event,  not  just  the  satisfaction  of  an  obli¬ 
gation.  At  any  time  but  holidays,  inquir¬ 
ing  about  the  occasion  for  the  gift  is  often 
flattering — and  the  customer  will  volun¬ 
teer  information  about  the  type  of  person 
for  whom  the  gift  is  planned. 

^^NO  ONE  EVER  HAS  TOO 
MANY  HANDKERCHIEFS" 

No  profound  research  is  necessary  to  re¬ 
veal  the  fact  that  the  well-stocked  bureau 
drawer — complete  with  everyday,  cos¬ 
tume  handkerchiefs,  and  a  reserve  supply 
is  a  rarity  rather  than  a  commonplace. 

Children’s  handkerchiefs  especially  are 
neglected.  And  an  outcropping  of  sniffles 
usually  sees  extensive  raids  on  Mother’s 
— ^and  Father’s ! — supplies. 

You  can  remedy  this  situation,  simply 
by  suggesting  getting  enough  handker¬ 
chiefs.  And  that  the  method  works  is 
written  in  the  everyday  sales-checks  of 
alert  salesjjeople : 

— “Here’s  a  smart  little  Mother  Goose 
design  that  will  make  your  five-year 
old  pleased  as  Punch  to  carry  a  hand¬ 
kerchief,  just  like  his  daddy.” 

— “Have  you  a  generous  supply  for  the 
sniffles  season  just  ahead?” 

— “Here  are  some  very  fine  pure-linen, 
hand-rolled  French  handkerchiefs  of 
the  kind  your  husband  might  not  buy 
for  himself,  but  which  he  will  surely 
appreciate  if  you  get  them  for  him.” 


“Fieldcrest  La  France  slips  are  made 
of  the  finest  quality  silks  obtainable  at 
the  price — silks  woven  in  Fieldcrest 
mills.  At  $2.95  these  slips  compare 
most  favorably  with  the  h^st  $3  slips 
made.” 

-“The  famous  Fit-in-Action  features 
give  you  the  desirable  moulded  sil¬ 
houette  that  every  woman  desires.  This 
slip  will  not  twist,  rip,  sag,  bunch,  split, 
or  ride  up.” 

-“You  have  your  choice  of  correct,  cur¬ 
rent  silhouette  types :  THE  SLEND¬ 
ER  LINE  regulation  bias  slip;  the 
CORSETED  high-waisted  four-gore, 
flattering  to  the  bust  and  hips ;  the 
FLARED,  moulded  top,  four-gore 
slip.” 

-“You  get  your  Fieldcrest  slip  in  three 
lengths  and  the  exact  size  that  fits  you 
perfectly  ...  32  to  44,  with  several 
models  in  46  to  52,  a  boon  for  the 
larger  woman.” 

-“Fieldcrest  slips  come  in  a  wide  range 
of  colors — ^all  in  tearose,  some  in  white, 
and  many  in  the  new  dark  shades  such 
as  black,  wine,  green,  navy  and  brown.” 
-SNIP-SLIP  is  a  truly  remarkable  im¬ 
provement  in  the  popular  adjustable 
type  of  slip.  It  has  three  tiers  of  shell- 
stitching  at  the  bottom.  You  can  snip 
with  your  scissors  from  underneath, 
and  get  the  desired  length  with  a  shell- 
stitched,  finished  bottom.” 


Characteristic  of  the  painstaking  care  ex¬ 
ercised  in  making  all  Fieldcrest  merchan¬ 
dise — 3,000  women  were  asked  to  tell 
what  they  wanted  most  in  a  slip. 

More  than  half  said,  “tailored,”  and  the 
others  said,  “lace  trimmed” — so  you  have 
slips  in  both  the  popular  styles,  beauti¬ 
fully  fashioned  of  finest  materials,  with 
skilful  touches  usually  found  only  in  cost¬ 
ly  hand-made  garments. 

All  seams  are  reinforced  with  tiny,  zig¬ 
zag  stitching — the  most  expensive  method, 
but  the  strongest  and  best.  Women  asked 
for  it. 

Furthermore,  they  asked  for  a  slip  that 
will  not  twist,  rip,  sag,  bunch,  split,  or 
ride  up  during  the  modern  woman’s 
strenuous  activities. 

“Fit-in-action”  —  tailored-in  qualities 
originated  by  Fieldcrest — is  the  answer  to 
that  demand.  Demonstration  on  models 
and  in  everyday  wear  is  most  convincing. 

You  can  relay  facts  like  the  following  to 
your  customers  with  absolute  confidence 
— for  each  Fieldcrest  garment  lives  up  to 
full  specifications  and  to  Fieldcrest’s  hon¬ 
est  certification  for  materials,  quality,  and 
workmanship : 


seems  so  simple — when  you  see  it — this  famous 
'Tit  -in-^ction"  construction  ori3inated  i 
by  Fieldcrest  Designers:  A 


Yet  it  required  going  out  and 
finding  out  what  women  really 
zvant — a  basic  market-research 
method  in  perfecting  all  Field¬ 
crest  pre-tested  merchandise. 


PRECISION  DESIGNING  AND 
PAINSTAKING  METHODS  OF 
MANUFACTURE  BRING 
HIGHLY  DESIRABLE 
DRESSMAKER  DETAILS  TO 
FIELDCREST  LA  FRANCE  SLIPS 

For  many  years  the  featured  slips  m 
many  fine  stores,  the  newly  improved 
Fieldcrest  slip  gives  you  additional  inter 
esting  facts  to  relay  to  your  customers. 
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GOLDEN  GATE  SHEETS 


Selected  pi 


lotton, 


Woven  with  140  threads  per  square  inch  (standard 
88  (  72  utility  grade  muslm  sheeting  .  Bleached 
eitra  white  by  double-boil  process  without  the 
use  of  harmful  chemicals.  Free  from  impurities. 
Flame  singed  to  remove  lint  and  fun. 


Strong  durable  fabric  for  maaimum  service.  Weighs 
S.l  ounces  per  square  yard  '4.7  ounces  is  average). 
Takes  a  75-pound  pull  to  break  fabric  (eiceeds 
U.  S.  Government  specifications  by  S  pounds).  It 
IS  the  nature  of  all  sheeting  to  shrink  in  length  and 
allowance  for  this  should  be  made. 


This  IS  a  sturdy  construction  and  may  be  I  aundered 
without  special  care  at  home  or  in  a  power  laundry. 
However,  strong  soaps  and  bleaching  compounds 
should  be  avoided  as  they  weaken  even  the  strong¬ 
est  fabrics. 


For  now  Fieldcrest  qualities  step  into 
a  position  of  greater  importance 

Sheets  made  to  Fieldcrest  standards  and  attractively  packaged,  bring  a  formerly 
utilitarian  home-keeping  aid  into  the  style,  lu.xury,  and  gift  brackets. 

Salespeople  who  simply  tell  customers  the  three  salient  points  about  Field¬ 
crest  sheets — illustrated  at  the  right — give  reason-why  purchase  appeals  that 
register  favorably.  By  keeping  in  mind  the  principal  uses  for  sheets,  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  step  up  purchases  materially. 

EX'ERYD-W  NEEDS.  Families  with  your  store — lift  these  sheets  out  of  i 
children,  particidarly,  can  get  along  with  category  of  the  merely  “practical”  ii 
durable  cotton  sheets.  Correct  sices  for  highly  prized  gifts, 
both  single  and  double  beds  give  increased  Sell  the  pillow  cases  xelieii  you  sell 
satisfaction  well  worth  a  few  cents  extra,  sheets!  Pillow  cases  quickly  become  wr 
The  few  extra  inches  give  proper  turn-  kled.  ready  for  remaking  sooner  than 
over,  eliminate  tugging  and  pulling,  and  bed-sheets.  Stress  the  importance  of  h 
simplify  bed-making.  ing  enough  pillow  cases.  .A.  fair  minim 

GUEST  NEEDS.  For  higher-bracket  at  least  one  for  each  sheet, 

incomes — and  for  guest-room  purchases —  Fieldcrest  labels,  such  as  the  one  h 

the  luxury  of  smoother,  linen-like  percale  Hhistrated,  give  complete  factual  infort 
sheets  of  fine  quality  is  available  at  a  sur-  interests  ytnir  customers.  1 

prisingly  modest  cost.  Or  as  cover-sheets  remember  say  it,  don  t  read  it.  Kn 
for  blankets  (illustrated  upper  left)  the\'  salient  points  about  your  sheets 

keep  fluffy  zooolen  nap  dust  free  and  clean  them,  expl 

during  zvinter  months.  them,  and  answer  questions. 

t-  1  -r  .  ,  selling  sheets,  trv  to  add  to  the 

"e  -  portance  of  the  purchase  hv  getting  v 
ding  gifts  of  iTeautifully  monogrammed  ..^stonier  comfortably  seated -as  'll 

sheets  and  pillow  cases  are  always  prized,  illustrated.  Then  you  will  have  time 

The  attractive  packaging  of  Fieldcrest  check  the  customer’s  requirements  C( 

Sheets — plus  special  gift-wrapping  by  pletely — step  up  your  sales  apiireciah 


SERVICE  IT  WILL  GIVE 


BETTER  CONSTRVCTIOS  assures 
c.vtra  months  of  wear — and  for  guest¬ 
room  use  especiallv,  the  finer  qualities 
are  priced.  Readv-laundered,  Field¬ 
crest  sheets  are  conveniently  packaged 
— put  up  in  attractiz'c,  colorful  boxes 
that  proz'ide  an  ideal  “gift  frame”. 


T.  'PED  EDGE.  “Won’t  tear — longer 
zeear.”  For  years  this  feature  has  toon 
extra  sales  for  Fieldcrest  Wearzoell 
and  Golden  Gate  qualities. 


€€^n/  a  HOOD  RLAKKir 


For  years  blankets  loomed  by  mills  producing  Fieldcrest  merchandise 
have  been  the  second  leading-volume  blankets  in  the  entire  U.  S. 

This  is  a  tribute  to  the  quality  oj  materials  ami  zeorkmaushily  enter¬ 
ing  the  construction  of  each  special  grade  of  Fieldcrest  blanket. 

Blanket  specifications  vary  considerably,  to  suit  the  widely  vary¬ 
ing  needs  of  geographical,  seasonal,  and  personal  use  requirements. 

When  customers  come  in  to  buy,  it  is  well  to  check  the  essential  need, 
so  as  to  make  sure  to  recommend  the  right  blanket. 

Don't  be  satisfied  leith  the  sale  of  just  one  blanket  or  a  pair.  Check 
the  bedding  needs  completely — and  having  covered  the  blanket  needs, 
try  to  interest  your  customer  in  covering  her  sheeting  requirements, 
pillou'  cases,  etc. 


WHAT  IT’S  MADE  OF 


100%  virgin  wool,  of  ono  of  the  highest  grades  of  blan¬ 
ket  wools  available.  Carefully  selected  for  its  fineness, 
cleanness,  and  uniformity  of  quality  and  spun  into  fine 
yams  in  our  own  mills. 


HOW  IT’S  MADE 


100%  virgin  Wool 


Not  less  than  50% 
Wool  —  the  other 
50%  selected  cot¬ 
ton. 


PURPOSE 


DESCRIPTION 


For  cold-weather  use ;  wov¬ 
en  in  luxury  type  patterns 


Generally  weigh  4  Ihs.  in  the 
single  72  .x  84  inch  size 


For  cold-weather  use.  As 
warm  as  all  wool,  pound  for 
pound,  but  less  luxurious  in 
iDpearancc  and  less  durable 


Generally  weigh  414  lbs.  a 
pair  in  the  72  x  84  inch  size. 


Downy  4-pound  blanket  with  close,  reverse  twill  weave. 
Woven  exceedingly  wide  and  then  mill-shrunk  down  to 
its  proper  size  to  give  you  unusual  closeness  of  weave 
and  downiness.  Finished  with  dense,  high  nap  securely 
anchored  to  withstand  wear.  This  is  important,  as  the  nap 
imprisons  air  bubbles  and  forms  a  wall  of  insulation 
against  cold.  Bound  with  satin  ribbon. 


Generally  weigh  4*4  lbs  a 
pair  in  the  72  x  84  inch  size. 


Not  less  than  25% 
Wool  —  the  rest 
cotton 


Used  as  between-season 
blankets,  or  for  reasons  of 
economy 


Generally  weigh  4  lbs.  a  pair 
in  the  72  x  84  inch  size. 


Not  less  than  5% 
Wool  blankets  — 
the  rest  a  very 
special  cotton  for 
blending  with  wool 


.\n  economy  blanket  for 
general  use 


minimize  shrinkage  and  prolong  wear. 


This  is  the  finest  of  all  the  fine  Fieldcrest  wool  blankets. 
Scientific  warmth  tests  show  that  this  blanket,  because 
of  its  very  close  weave  and  lofty  nap,  maintains  Mgh 
warmth-giving  properties  In  freezing  temperatures  as 
low  as  zero.  Very  strong— exceeds  the  specifications  for 
a  blanket  of  serviceable  strength.  It  Is  the  nature  of  all 
all-wool  blankets  to  shrink  when  washed,  but  this  one  Is 
shrunk  at  the  mill  to  insure  you  minimum  shrinkage 
under  proper  care. 


Wash  in  rich  neutral  soapsuds  at  a  lukewarm  tempera¬ 
ture,  preferably  by  hand.  Do  not  mb.  Rubbing  causes 
wools  to  mat,  and  breaks  up  the  soft  nap  finish.  If  washed 
at  home  by  machine,  the  blanket  should  be  put  into  tub 
at  a  high  water  level  and  the  washer  should  not  be  run 
over  two  minutes.  Rinse  in  hand  tub.  Shape  blanket  and 
hang  over  line  to  dry  with  ends  down.  This  method  will 


Call  special  attention  to  Fieklcrest's 
specific  washing  instructions.  One  of 
the  cotnnionest  causes  of  poor  wear 
and  complaints  is  incorrect  and  abu¬ 
sive  home  washing.  Laundries  and 
cleaning  plants  generally  offer  jjroper 
facilities  for  doing  the  right  kind  of 
work. 


DO  THIS  IN  SELLING 
ANY  BLANKET 

( 1 )  Mention  the  name  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer — and  (2)  he  sure  to  add  the 
endorsement  of  your  store.  This  latter 
may  seem  obvious,  hut  customers  are 
always  impressed  by  the  fact  that  your 
store  has  chosen  the  merchandise.  ( ) 
If  your  store  maintains  testing  facili¬ 
ties,  be  sure  to  cash  in  on  this  fact. 
Sales  fail  Ijecause  of  too  little  proof 
rather  than  too  much. 

(4)  If  possible,  sell  your  Fieldcrest 
blankets  from  twin-bed,  three-quarter, 
or  full  size  beds,  completely  set  up  in 
your  department.  The  customer  gets  a 
much  better  picture  of  the  blanket  when 
you  follow  that  procedure.  The  extra 
attention  reveals  your  desire  to  please. 

(5)  Stress  the  “warmth-without- 
weight"  ([ualities  of  the  blankets  you 
recommend.  Top-bracket  salespeojde 
regularly  get  customers  to  hold  up  the 
blanket  for  greater  appreciation  of  its 
desirable  light  weight. 


Hrcry  I'lcldcrcsl  label  slates  the  e.raet  content  and  construc¬ 
tion.  I’or  I'cr-ycar-of -lecar  the  more  leool  used  in  blankets, 
the  greater  the  economy.  Rut  because  of  imt'roiements  in 
kart  zeool  blankets,  these  latter  hold  in  the  bodily  learmth  as 
zeell  as  zeool,  and  for  all  but  sezrre  climates,  they  ocenky 
a  legitimate  fUi.e  in  the  blanket  and  linen  closet. 


For  summer  use,  when 
something  heavier  than  a 
sheet  is  required.  Used  in 
place  of  sheets  in  winter  in 
many  localities. 


SERVICE  IT  WILL  GIVE 


BEST  CARE  FOR  LONGER  WEAR 


.  . . . 


.^11  cotton  blankets 


Generally  weigh  2^4  lf>s-  ^ 
pair  in  the  70  x  80  inch  size. 


SELL  THE 
"TOWEL 
FAMILY 
ASSORTMENT- 


The  "Toiivl  Bar” 
—  ifith  indhidual 
assortments  on  bars 
— is  a  sales  help  that 
boosts  quantity  pur¬ 
chases. 


m  €m€/ 

-YOU  CAN  EASILY  SELL  THEM  IN  SETS 


“Xo  amount  of  styling  can  compensate  for  a  towel  that  is  deficient 
in  construction — so  that  it  quickly  becomes  ‘water-logged’. 
“Furthermore,  a  towel  so  poorly  constructed  that  it  sheds  linty 
fibres  is  not  a  bargain  towel  at  any  price !’’ 

Be  sure  you  cover  those  important  two  essentials  in  selling  cus¬ 
tomers  towels: 

Fieldcrest  towels,  with  tightly  woven  “thirsty  loops”,  meet  the 
most  e.xacting  specifications  for  a  good  towel — clearly  indicated 
in  each  price  group.  Fieldcrest  wash-cloths  come  made  to  match, 
of  course.  And  for  styling,  they  have  matchless  beauty. 

Fieldcrest  stylists  have  worked  out  color  and  design  harmonies 
covering  a  wide  range — from  plain  white  utility  patterns,  through 
reversible  pastels,  new  border  eflfects,  and  high-style  colorings  and 
textures. 

SELL  THE  TOWEL  FAMILY  IDEA 

Some  women  can  be  persuaded  to  use  towels  for  curtain  effects  in 
the  bathroom.  This  is  a  clever  idea,  but  not  a  typical  sale. 

Far  greater  volume  sales  are  to  be  obtained  by  selling  the  “zvard- 
robe  idea”  or  “jamily  assortment.”  Every  member  of  the  family 
should  be  assigned  a  particular  color  or  pattern.  Then,  as  one 
saleswoman  was  overheard  telling  a  customer;  “There  are  no 
arguments  as  to  whose  towel  is  whose.  And  it  is  easier  to  check 
children  and  make  sure  that  they  are  doing  a  proper  job  of  wash¬ 
ing.  For  the  towel  shows  the  evidence  beyond  argument.” 
Another  effective  sales-opener  that  gears  into  the  interests  of  the 
style-alert  woman  is  the  simple  question :  “\^^hat  is  the  color 
scheme  of  your  bathroom?” 

Towel  bars  are  an  important  sales  help.  For  it  is  possible  to  drape 
the  towels,  in  their  proper  sizes  with  matching  wash  cloths,  and 
show  your  customers  the  full,  colorful  effect.  If  a  towel  bar  is 
not  handy,  drape  the  towels  over  your  arm. 

For  a  good  supporting  demonstration  ask  customers  to  examine 
the  firm,  heavy  selvage,  plainly  indicating  its  superior  quality.  An 
inferior  towel  has  a  loose,  “sleazy”  selvage,  and  the  greatly  reduced 
number  of  threads  entering  its  weave  are  plainly  revealed  in  com¬ 
parison  with  a  properly  woven  towel. 


This  smart  Rope  Border  com¬ 
bination  is  an  important  Field¬ 
crest  feature.  The  color  com¬ 
binations,  two-color  borders 
on  pastel  grounds,  are  quite 
unusual. 


These  handsome  Texture 
Towels,  so  popular  for  a  brisk 
rub-down,  are  woz’cn  in  geo¬ 
metric  and  swag  designs.  The 
“carved”  qualities,  most  inter¬ 
esting,  are  in  keeping  with  the 
best  decoratiz'e  trends.  Three 
sizes,  with  ivash  cloths,  are 
cnsembled  with  mats. 


Fieldcrest  offers  many  plain 
reversible  towels,  white  mi 
one  side  and  pastel  on  the 
other.  Note  here  the  wide 
Pique  border — in  deep  tones. 
These  smart  towels  are  avail¬ 
able  in  a  good  range  of  colors. 


COPIES  OF  THIS  REPORT  are  available  for  sales  training — 
to  personnel  directors,  merchandise  managers,  and  department 
executives.  Requests  for  reprint  copies  in  whatever  quantities 
are  needed  will  be  promptly  acknowledged.  Just  address  Mar¬ 
shall  Field  &  Company,  Manufacturing  Division,  200  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Vocational  Training  in  Retailing 

(Continued  from  page  16) 


teen.  This,  of  course,  implies  that 
coopt'rative  training  paralleling  high 
school  work  might  be  permissible  at 
a  lower  age  than  sixteen  in  the  case 
of  pupils  arriving  in  the  senior  year 
of  high  school  liefore  that  age. 

Let  the  schools  know  intimately 
what  the  various  classifications  of 
retail  jobs  call  for  in  terms  of  quali¬ 
fications,  knowledge  and  duties  to 
the  end  that  training  offered  may 
have  some  chance  of  functioning. 

3.  Encourage  broad  background 
courses  of  content  that  is  largely  of 
value  not  only  to  retail  enqiloyees 
but  to  consumers  as  well. 

The  core  of  the  curriculum  for  re¬ 
tail  training  .should  be  of  a  broad 
generalized  type  applicable  to  groups 
of  retail  occupation.  The  basic  skills 
needed  on  the  job  should  be  also 
developed  to  a  degree — possibly  in 
electives  of  a  second  year  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum,  such  as  .salesmanship,  ele¬ 
ments  of  customer  contact,  stock 
keeping,  stock  arrangement,  ele¬ 
ments  of  system,  etc.  'Phis  would 
|)ermit  30ung  people  to  bring  them¬ 
selves  to  the  threshold  of  employ- 
ability.  The  perfection  of  those  skills 
may  then  l)e  left  either  to  the  initia¬ 
tive  of  the  employee  m  part-time 
schools  or  to  the  retail  establishment 
in  which  he  is  employed,  b'ach  busi¬ 
ness  has  certain  specifics  that  it 
would  have  to  teach  anyhow.  Gen¬ 
eral  principles  of  commerce  and 
business  administration  and  organi¬ 
zation  should  be  taught  in  ])ublic 
high  schools  only  as  orientation  and 
not  for  vocational  application.  Ad¬ 
ministrative  application  of  principles 
will  find  no  practical  application  in 
new  employees’  activities.  Rudimen¬ 
tary  treatment  should  suffice  as  a 
point  of  view  upon  which  to  build 
later  concepts  for  those  few  pupils 
of  high  school  age  who  may  enter 
at  once  into  the  administrative  prob¬ 
lems  of  a  small  business  that  may  be 
operated  by  the  employee’s  father. 

The  consumer  interest  and  the 
public  interest  seem  to  be  identical, 
ll'c  belicz^c  that  fully  two-thirds  of 
a  ivell  organized  retail  training  cur¬ 
riculum  is  valuable  to  the  consuming 
public  in  terms  of  better  ability  to 
buy  economically  and  efficiently,  and 
in  terms  of  more  effective  advice 
from  salespeople  whose  function  it 
is  to  serve  the  customer. 

It  will  be  noted  through  the  above 
statement  of  probable  curriculum 
content  that  manj’  of  the  existing 
curricula  and  courses  of  study  can 


make  a  definite  contribution  to  train¬ 
ing  in  this  field,  mainly  through 
some  reorganization  of  content — 
textile  construction  and  identifica¬ 
tion,  for  example,  from  the  home 
economics  curriculum,  appreciation 
of  color,  line  and  design  from  the  in¬ 
dustrial  and  decorative  art  curricu¬ 
la.  identification  and  uses  of  the 
w(X)ds  and  basic  metals  from  the  in- 
diustrial  arts  program — these  are 
samples  of  e.xisting  content  that  can 
be  adopted.  The  quarrel  of  the  re¬ 
tailer  with  these  curricula  as  now 
e.xisting  is  that  the  ajjplication  to 
Inwing  or  selling  has  seldom  been 
made,  and  the  numl)er  of  pupils 
who  are  being  guided  toward  retail¬ 
ing  in  these  programs  is  negligible. 

'I  here  is  a  real  .scarcity  of  people  in 
retailing  who  have  an  adecpiate  un- 
<lerstanding  of  textiles  and  their 
uses,  and  of  men  who  understand 
the  basic  customer  advantages  of 
inning  one  tool  or  ])iece  of  ecpiip- 
ment  over  another,  which  situations 
ari.se  constantly  in  their  contact  with 
customers. 

4.  Provide  laboratory  facilities 
through  setting  up  cooi)erative  i)ro- 
grams  wherelw  approximately  half 
the  pupil’s  time  is  spent  in  actual  re¬ 
tail  work  and  half  in  school.  'I'he 
most  effective  training  is  that  in 
which  there  is  opportunity  to  a])ply 
what  is  learned  in  school,  .'\dmit- 
tedly,  it  will  be  difficult  to  schedule 
store  work  that  will  closely  ])arallel 
course  content.  Vet,  anything  is  pre¬ 
ferable  to  an  artificial  .separation  be¬ 
tween  school  training  and  store 
background. 

5.  Give  local  Boards  access  to 
your  store  training  material  gener¬ 
ously,  and  don’t  force  them  to  rely 
on  readapted  academic  content  or 
classroom  textbook  recitations. 

In  this  recommendation  is  to  be 
found  a  real  measure  of  the  .social¬ 
mindedness  of  your  management.  It 
may  take  considerable  generosity  on 
the  part  of  managements  that  have 
developed  training  material  of  com¬ 
petitive  advantage,  to  release  it  to 
Boards  of  Education  for  possible 
u.se  in  their  courses  of  study,  and 
thus  make  it  available  to  potential, 
or  even  actual  emjfioyees  of  their 
competitors.  Sears,  Roebuck  and 
Company  has  been  frequently  ap- 
]iroached  by  Boards  of  Education  in 
recent  months  for  training  material, 
and  its  officers  have  decided  that 
full  cooperation  shall  l)e  given  by  the 
Company’s  training  division  in  fur¬ 


nishing  Boards  of  Education  with 
merchandise  information,  salesman¬ 
ship,  and  functional  manuals,  com¬ 
prising  the  National  Training  Pro¬ 
gram.  We  suggest  that  you  make  to 
your  own  managements  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  they  do  likewise. 

The  Pupils 

1.  Set  up  a  vocational  guidance 
l)lan  whereby  pupils  are  not  permit¬ 
ted  to  enroll  in  s|xjcifically  retail  cur¬ 
ricula  without  combined  store  judg¬ 
ment  that  the  jnipils  would  be  em¬ 
ployable  after  graduation,  making 
.some  allowance  for  the  marginal  em¬ 
ployee. 

We  do  not  believe  that  there 
should  be  any  .segregation  of  pupils 
on  an  intelligence  basis  for  inclusion 
in  a  retail  high  school  curriculum 
since  academic  educators  would  di¬ 
vert  the  more  intelligent  into  aca¬ 
demic  courses  exclusively ;  this 
would  ultimately  tend  to  reduce  the 
quality  of  people  who  find  lK)th  a  job 
and  a  career  in  the  retail  field.  Ad¬ 
mission  to  a  retail  curriculum  calls 
more  for  selection  on  the  basis  of 
])er.sonality,  and  a  general  liking  for 
peo])le,  in  occupations  where  the 
public  is  met.  In  non-selling  occu¬ 
pations,  the  major  requirements  are 
less  exacting  as  to  personalitv',  ex¬ 
trovert  tendencies,  and  intelligence 
level  (other  than  offices). 

With  reference  to  sex,  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  field  uses  a  predominance 
of  women.  The  retail  stores  in  the 
mail  order-retail  organization  use  a 
predominance  of  men  since  the  so- 
called  hard  lines  represent  a  major 
part  of  the  business. 

Present  facilities  in  public  schools 
for  vocational  guidance  are  decided¬ 
ly  inadequate,  in  our  opinion.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  no  one  per¬ 
son  is  c[ualified  to  give  guidance  for 
a  wide  range  of  occupations.  Guid¬ 
ance  implies  direct  contact  with  the 
field.  This  should  be  jirovided  by 
voluntary  assistance  by  designated 
personnel  executives  in  the  various 
communities,  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  fields  and  actually  employ 
for  those  fields.  School  counsellors 
should  make  it  their  busine.ss  to  live 
with  competent  employment  mana¬ 
gers  in  larger  stores  to  acfiuaint 
them.selves  with  the  types  of  employ¬ 
ees  selected  for  various  types  of  em¬ 
ployment.  There  isn't  much  sen.se  in 
a  toy  or  girl  preparing  himself  or 
herself  for  selling  in  a  particular 
field  when  employment  officers 
wouldn’t  emplov  the  student  for  that 
work.  Except  in  the  stores  with  less 
discriminative  selectors,  there  are 
l)ersonality  patterns  for  various 
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types  of  jobs,  and  physical  and  men¬ 
tal  traits  that  vary  in  the  situations 
to  he  met.  The  personnel  executive 
in  retailing  shudders  (and  so  does 
the  customer)  at  the  sallow  com- 
plexioned  sales|)erson  in  candy, 
foodstuflfs,  or  infants’  wear  depart¬ 
ments,  at  salespeople  with  skin  de¬ 
fects  or  prominent  scars  in  any  pub¬ 
lic  contact,  at  credit  or  adjustment 
employees  who  are  not  tempera¬ 
mentally  patient  and  tactful  by  na¬ 
ture,  and  at  a  score  of  other  specifics 
that  must  he  known  if  counselling  is 
to  he  effective.  The  school  counsel¬ 
lor  must  know  that  introverts  don’t 
make  good  salespeo])le,  that  too 
much  technical  training  handicaps 
rather  than  helps  a  salesman  of  tech¬ 
nical  merchandise,  that  men  of  slow 
nervous  reaction  will  not  make  good 
truck  drivers.  The  list  could  go  on 
ad  infinitum.  Retailing  must  assume 
responsibility  for  training  of  school 
counsellors. 

I  am  much  concerned  about  the 
thinking,  in  some  quarters,  that  con¬ 
fuses  the  problem  of  suitable  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  older,  backward  jnipil 
with  that  of  the  pupil  of  bett-r  than 
average  intelligence  who  must  pre¬ 
pare  for  an  immediate  working  life. 

It  is  illogical  to  assume  that  the 
duller  pupil  shall  be  relegated  to  a 
vocational  program,  while  the  bright¬ 
er  prepare  for  college,  merely  be¬ 
cause  only  the  intelligent  succeed  in 
academic  curricula.  In  answer  to  the 
question,  “Where  are  the  leaders 
and  executive  classification  in  busi¬ 
ness  to  come  from?’’,  it  is  so  easy  to 
answer  that  they  will  come  from  the 
l)etter  educated  groups.  This  is  true 
to  a  point,  however,  this  answer  fails 
to  consider  that  the  pupil  of  average 
intelligence  or  better  has  the  same 
right  to  the  vocational  curriculum  as 
to  the  academic;  that  the  policy  of 
business  to  promote  from  within  and 
to  maintain  morale  assumes  that  the 
])ersonnel  under-structure  of  the 
company  has  within  it  individuals  of 
suitably  trained  native  capacity  who 
can  rise  to  major  responsibility  with¬ 
out  higher  education ;  and  that  it  is 
neither  democratic  to  discourage  the 
bright  from  entering  a  vocation 
other  than  the  professional,  if  he 
chooses,  nor  to  regiment  the  dullards 
into  a  given  vocational  classification. 

It  will  be  a  decided  business  and 
economic  loss  if  social  or  educational 
stigma  is  associated  with  preparation 
for  work  in  the  distributive  occupa¬ 
tions.  Bright  young  men  and  wom¬ 
en  with  qualities  of  leadership  will 
find  equal,  if  not  better  opportunity, 
for  their  talents  in  distribution  than 


in  the  already  over-crowded  but 
more  “respectable’’  professions. 

2.  Don’t  accept  cooperative  stud¬ 
ents  that  you  would  not  employ 
regularly  following  graduation. 
There  is  no  point  in  accepting  pupils 
on  a  cooperative  basis  in  your  store 
if  they  are  not  employable  by  your 
store  when  they  leave  school. 

3.  Pay  cooperative  students  mini¬ 
mum  starting  wage  on  proiX)rtionate 
time  basis.  In  some  cities  it  is  cus¬ 
tomary  for  Boards  of  Education  to 
ask  retailers  to  pay  $2.00,  $3,00  or 
$4.00  a  week  salary  to  students  who 
s])end  half-time  or  part-time  in  the 
store  on  a  job  basis.  The  school 
argument  is  that  they  do  not  wish 
pupils  to  have  an  exaggerated  o])in- 
ion  of  their  value  while  they  are 
learning.  However,  the  retailer  can 
get  himself  into  plenty  of  disrepute 
by  paying  such  small  wages  to  l)e- 
ginners  when  a  much  better  wage  is 
paid  to  full  time  or  part  time  em- 
jiloyees  who  may  have  even  fewer 
{|ualifications  at  time  of  employment 
than  these  cooperative  students. 
.•\lso  it  is  easy  for  critics  to  charge 
that  retailers  take  away  adult  full 
time  jobs  through  use  of  co-op’s  at  a 
lower  wage,  and  that  this  savors  of 
“child  lalwr.’’  W’e  believe  that  it  is 
fair  and  socially  desirable  as  well  as 
efficient  to  ])ay  .selected  coo])erative 
em])Ioyees  the  minimum  wage  for 
the  job,  or  the  proportionate  amount 
of  the  minimum  wage  if  employed 
less  than  full-time. 

The  Teachers 

1.  Encourage  schools  to  enn)loy 
or  train  a  teacher  or  director  of  re¬ 
tail  subjects,  but  frown  on  any  plan 
that  calls  on  her  to  teach  the  whole 
retail  program. 

It  is  natural  to  assume  that  at 
least  at  the  outset,  the  teachers  shall 
come  from  the  retail  field  itself. 
Many  excellent  teachers  can  be 
drawn  from  this  source  either  on 
full-time  or  part-time  work;  but  if 
these  programs  become  as  common 
as  the  shop  courses,  there  will  not 
be  enough  teachers  who  can  Ik; 
found  to  leave  retailing  for  school 
work.  There  are  too  few  peojde  al¬ 
ready  in  retailing  who  are  qualified 
to  perform  the  extremely  varied 
training  tasks  of  the  average  retail 
store.  Again,  I  am  fearful  of  train¬ 
ing  teachers  of  retailing  specifically. 
There  is  no  one  person  in  any  retail 
store  who  feels  competent  to  teach 
everything  that  has  to  be  taught ;  it 
is  (lone  largely  by  delegation  of 
training  responsibility  to  the  person 
in  the  store  who  knows  the  most 
alx)ut  the  particular  subject ;  and  the 


management’s  or  the  training  direc¬ 
tor’s  effort  is  comparable  to  that  of 
the  school  principal  who  doesn’t  try 
to  teach  the  whole  curriculum,  but 
supervises  separate  subject  teachers 
who  do.  Rather  do  I  visualize  utili¬ 
zation  of  existing  teaching  personnel 
to  learn  the  applications  of  their  sub¬ 
jects  to  the  distributive  field,  and  to 
do  their  share  of  this  training — the 
teacher  of  English,  art,  of  home  eco¬ 
nomics,  of  industrial  arts,  of  so- 
called  commercial  subjects,  under 
the  guidance  of  a  teacher,  or  even 
principal,  who  knows  the  retail  field 
and  its  needs,  from  actual  contact. 
Perhaps  this  is  the  person  who 
should  teach  the  salesmanship.  A 
teacher  of  retailing  embodied  m  one 
person  is  rather  a  terrifying  concept 
to  me.  After  ten  years  ot  educa¬ 
tional  activity  in  retailing,  I  myself, 
would  not  attempt  to  teach  textile 
identification  and  construction,  col¬ 
or,  line  and  design,  or  the  basic  ma¬ 
terials  used  in  manufacture.  Per¬ 
haps  I  could  teach  the  rest  of  my 
proposed  curriculum,  but  I  can  select 
people  who  can  do  one  or  more  of 
these  things  better. 

2.  Help  schools  establish  (at 
least  until  States  set  up  minimum 
requirements)  the  qualifications  that 
such  teachers  must  have. 

Federal  grants  will  undoubtedly 
be  dependent  upon  the  various 
States  satisfying  the  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation  that  certain  standards  are 
maintained.  Among  the  suggested 
standards  would  be  these:  that  the 
State  director  shall  have  had  actual 
retail  experience  of  no  less  than  two 
years,  and  preferably  five,  in  some 
type  of  retail  enterprise, — that  State 
teacher  training  institutions  shall 
have  set  up  curricula  satisfactory  to 
the  Office  of  Education  and  to  the 
American  Retail  Federation  as  an 
unofficial  advisor  representing  re¬ 
tailing, — that  teacher  training  insti¬ 
tutions  lie  staffed  for  this  training  by 
teachers  of  broad  training  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  retail  field;  that  some  of 
the  teachers  of  home  economics  and 
industrial  arts  be  retrained  in  a 
school  of  retailing  such  as  the  New 
York  University,  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  Prince  School  of  Sim¬ 
mons  College,  etc.,  with  cooperative 
experience  in  retailing  over  a  period 
of  two  years.  .  .  .  God  forbid  that 
teachers  of  so-called  commercial  sub¬ 
jects  become  teachers  of  retailing 
overnight. 

In  the  training  of  teachers  and 
counsellors,  particular  attention  is 
here  directed  to  the  schools  that  have' 
pioneered  training  of  teachers  for  » 
(Continued  on  page  71) 
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elude  the  activities  inaugurated  last 
year,  but  still  requiring  to  be  carried 
through  to  completion.  Although 
colors  for  kitchen  housewares  and 
bathroom  accessories  have  been  se¬ 
lected  for  standardization,  and  a 
Commercial  Standard  covering  them 
will  become  effective  in  1938,  the 
Croup  still  has  important  work 
ahead  on  this  project.  For  example, 
a  method  must  devised  for  the 
labeling  of  articles  so  as  to  distin- 
(juish  those  in  the  standard  shades; 
the  problem  of  color  tolerances 
must  be  worked  out ;  and  those  buy¬ 
ers  who  are  not  yet  familiar  with 
the  color  program  must  be  told 
about  it,  so  that  all  will  give  it  their 
enthusiastic  support. 

The  program  for  the  china  and 
glassware  division,  adopted  at  an 
open  forum  meeting  of  china  and 
glassware  merchandisers  held  on 
July  13,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Mr.  Moss,  covers  the  following 
])oints : 

1.  Deliveries,  with  particular  refer¬ 
ence  to  items  that  are  shown  but 
not  actually  stocked  by  manufac¬ 
turers  at  the  trade  shows,  and 
which  often  require  three  to  four 
months  for  delivery.  Such  de¬ 
lay  cause  loss  of  sales  to  the 
stores  and  loss  of  repeat  business 
to  the  manufacturers. 

2.  List  prices,  with  particular  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  variations  in  prices 
of  individual  items  within  a  set. 
Items  such  as  casseroles  are 
made  less  expensively  than  in 
former  seasons,  but  the  list  prices 
remain  unchanged. 

3.  Prepacking,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  handling  of 
packing  charges  on  the  prepacked 
merchandise ;  also  with  respect  to 
extending  prepacking  to  addi¬ 
tional  items. 

4.  Stock  control — the  study  of 
present  systems  with  a  view  to 
gliding  those  best  suited  to  china 
and  glass. 

5.  Merchandise  classifications  and 
dissections — the  study  of  exist¬ 
ing  classifications  for  china  and 
glass  with  a  view  to  establishing 
a  uniform  basis  for  comparison 
of  results. 

6.  Grading  and  marking — the  .study 
of  grading  and  marking  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  with  the  objective  of 
establishing  a  uniform  method 
of  indicating  to  the  consumer 
that  merchandise  is  perfect  or 
off-grade.  The  use  of  non-techni- 


cal  terms  (in  place  of  “scheme” 
and  “run  of  kiln”)  was  recom¬ 
mended. 

7.  Promotional  items — the  study  of 
the  use  of  promotional  items  by 
comjjetitive  outlets  as  leaders. 
This  has  particular  reference  to 
those  outlets  which  do  not  carry 
large,  com])lete  stocks  of  staple 
merchandise,  on  which  there  may 
be  little  turnover.  Cut-price 
competition  from  such  outlets 
hampers  the  china  and  glass¬ 
wares  departments  in  their 
efforts  to  merchandise  jwofitably. 


retail  store  work — namely.  The 
I’rince  School  of  Simmons  College, 
Boston.  The  Research  Bureau  for 
Retail  Training  of  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh.  The  School  of  Retailing, 
New  York  University.  .\ny  general 
training  effort  without  their  ])artici- 
pation  would  be  wasteful.  A  year 
of  graduate  work  in  one  of  these 
schools  in  particular  is  one  of  the 
best  and  quickest  ways  to  train 
leaders  for  this  work  in  teacher 
training  institutions.  The  coopera¬ 
tive  plan  of  Antioch  College  ancl  that 
of  IVIechanics  Institute.  Rochester, 
should  also  be  mentioned. 

4.  Assist  Boards  of  h'ducation 
that  desire  to  augment  training  of 
suitable  existing  teachers  by  provid¬ 
ing  full,  part-time  or  summer  em¬ 
ployment  for  wider  retail  orientation 
or  job  rotation  through  a  numl)er  of 
stores :  provide  teachers  from  the 
stores  for  part-time  courses  to  aug- 


front  of  the  Credit  Union  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  United  States,  he  has 
for  seven  years  l)een  President  of 
the  Credit  Union  League  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  to  which  l)clong  the  majori¬ 
ty  of  Massachusetts  Credit  Unions 
with  a  memljership  of  120,000  and 
doing  an  annual  business  in  excess 
of  $90,000,000;  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Central  Credit  Union  Fund,  Inc. 
which  was  created  by  special  Massa¬ 
chusetts  legislation  in  1933  to  pro¬ 
vide  borrowing  funds  for  Credit 


8.  A  general  study  of  the  profit  situ¬ 
ation  in  these  departments. 

Both  the  housewares  and  the 
china  and  glassware  divisions  of  the 
Group  realize  that  they  have  under¬ 
taken  unusually  ambitious  programs. 
They  plan  to  place  the  various  proj¬ 
ects  in  the  hands  of  committees, 
and  carry  as  many  of  them  as  possi¬ 
ble  forward  simultaneously.  The 
C()oi)eration  of  all  merchandisers  of 
housewares,  china  and  glassware  de- 
])artments  is  earnestly  sought  by  the 
Group,  not  only  in  the  carrying  out 
of  the  jwesent  program,  but  also  in 
the  nominatioiT^  of  additional  fields 
where  group  activity  may  he  benefi¬ 
cial  to  these  departments. 


ment  or  ])rovide  for  temporary  lack 
of  adequate  instructors. 

Few  full-time  teachers  can  lx;  at¬ 
tracted  from  the  distributive  occupa¬ 
tions,  since  there  is  already  a  dearth 
of  competently  trained  teachers  for 
retail  work,  and  major  retail  estab¬ 
lishments  arc  making  efforts  to  de¬ 
velop  their  own  teachers  from  with¬ 
in.  Rather  should  the  services  of  the 
distributor  be  used  to  initiate  these 
|)rograms,  help  to  train  the  teachers 
for  the  schools  and  actually  teach 
part-time  classes,  and  help  selected 
teachers  build  up  a  store  experience 
background  through  part-time  store 
employment  and  guidance. 

This  is  the  job  that  I  see  as  re¬ 
tailing’s  responsibility  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  in  their  efforts  to  build 
programs  of  training  that  will  func¬ 
tion  in  consumer,  employee,  and  em- 
jdoyer’s  mutual  interest. 


L'nions  if  they  needed  them  during 
the  depression.  He  is  also  Treasurer 
of  the  Credit  Union  organization  of 
his  own  store.  He  has  been  con¬ 
stantly  engaged  in  legislative  work 
for  Credit  Unions — particularly  in 
the  revision  of  Credit  Union  laws  in 
Mas.sachu setts  in  1925. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Bert  Martens,  retiring  Chairman, 
is  and  will  continue  to  'x?  for  many 
years  to  come,  one  of  CMD’s  major 
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assets.  During  the  last  two  years  lie 
attended,  in  his  capacity  as  Chair¬ 
man,  numerous  meetings  sponsored 
by  Credit  and  Sales  Finance  Com¬ 
pany  Associations  at  Cincinnati,  De¬ 
troit  and  Toledo.  He  also  attended 
and  participated  in  conventions 
sponsored  hy  the  N.K.C..'\.  in  Ap¬ 
pleton,  Madison  and  Milwaukee, 
\\’isconsin ;  and  Davenport,  Iowa. 
P'or  the  last  four  years  he  has  given 
lectures  on  retail  credit  at  the 
Y.M.C.A.  College  in  Chicago,  and 
for  the  last  two  years  at  North¬ 
western  University.  Beginning  Sep¬ 
tember  1st,  he  will  give  sixteen  lec¬ 
tures  on  retail  credit  at  Northwest¬ 
ern  University. 

At  the  close  of  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  meeting,  G.  C.  Driver,  now 
First  Vice-Chairman  of  CMD  and 
formerly  President  of  the  N.R.C.A., 
expressed  the  Division’s  thanks  to 
Bert  Martens  with  an  eloquence  that 
reflected  the  feelings  of  all  its  mem¬ 
bers  : 

“It  seems  to  me  it  is  highly  ap¬ 
propriate  before  this  Board  meeting 


adjourns  to  express  to  you,  Bert 
flattens,  what  is  in  the  hearts  of  all 
of  us.  I  know  that  I  bespeak  the 
minds  of  all  the  members  of  this 
Board  and  of  your  legion  of  friends 
when  I  say  that  you  are  entitled  to, 
and  do  have  their  sincere  thanks  for 
the  remarkable  success  you  have 
shown  in  the  advancing  of  the  Cred¬ 
it  Management  Division. 

“You  have,  through  modesty,  con¬ 
sistently  and  graciously  attempted  to 
pass  on  to  others  the  honors  for  the 
remarkable  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  Division,  but  we  all 
know,  and  want  to  so  say  to  you, 
that  the  success  of  the  Division  is 
largely  due  to  your  congenial  per¬ 
sonality  and  masterly  leadership. 
You  have  been  a  capable  adminis¬ 
trator  and  we  wish  to  present  you 
our  compliments  and  our  sincerest 
thanks  for  what  has  been  accom¬ 
plished.  \Ve  not  only  respect  hut 
love  you,  and  it  is  our  jn-ayer  that 
God  may  bless  you  and  your  famil\- 
and  help  you,  Bert,  in  every  one  of 
your  undertakings.” 


Transportation  Conditions 
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promptly  and  regularly  with  copies 
of  all  of  their  tariffs,  the  same  as  is 
done  by  other  transportation  agen¬ 
cies.  It  is  also  hoped  that  a  plan 
may  be  worked  out  under  which 
shippers  may  be  advised  in  advance 
of  contemplated  rate  or  classifica¬ 
tion  changes.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  a  great  deal  of  controversy  and 
criticism  may  be  avoided  by  open 
discussion  of  proix)sed  rate  and 
classification  changes,  following  the 
practice  which  the  railroads  have 
had  in  effect  since  the  termination 
of  Federal  control. 

Pooling  and  Joint  Rail-Truck 
Arrangements 

Long  before  Congress  enacted 
the  Emergency  Railroad  Transpor¬ 
tation  Act,  I  was  convinced  that  it 
would  be  in  the  interest  of  all  of 
the  railroads,  as  well  as  all  of  the 
shippers  and  receivers,  to  ]>ool  the 
less  than  carload  freight,  possibly 
through  the  medium  of  the  Railway 
Express  Agency  or  some  similar 
jointly  controlled  agency.  The  stud¬ 
ies  which  I  made  or  in  which  I 
participated  during  my  service  with 
the  Federal  Coordinator  of  Trans¬ 
portation,  served  only  to  confirm 
and  emphasize  the  propriety  and 
desirability  of  such  an  arrangement. 


which  would  enable  the  heavier 
loading  of  cars,  thus  minimizing  the 
number  required  in  this  service, 
would  facilitate  and  reduce  the  cost 
of  pick-up  and  delivery  service,  and 
in  other  ways  tend  to  effect 
economies  and  improve  the  service. 

I  think  it  is  generally  agreed  that 
motor  carrier  service  is  superior 
to  and  less  expensive  than  rail  ser¬ 
vice  within  certain  fields,  particular¬ 
ly  on  short-haul  traffic,  and  that  the 
reverse  is  true  in  other  fields,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  long-haul  traffic.  Why, 
if  this  is  true,  should  the  two  agen¬ 
cies  not  join  in  arrangements  which 
would  produce  the  maximum  of 
efficiency  of  service  and  economy  of 
operation?  Under  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment,  the  trucks  would  not  only 
handle  the  short-haul  local  traffic, 
hut  would  also  perform  the  short- 
haul  service  from  and  to  the  break- 
bulk  points  on  long  haul  traffic,  and 
the  railroads,  through  pooling  plans, 
would  perform  all  of  the  long-haul 
service  between  break-bulk  points. 
While  it  may  require  a  long  time 
to  get  the  divergent  minds  together 
on  such  pooling  and  joint  route  ar¬ 
rangements.  I  feel  confident  that 
eventually  the  stress  of  circum¬ 
stances  will  bring  about  these  ac¬ 
complishments. 


Controllers  Hold  Sessions 
at  Portland,  Oregon 

With  scheduled  discussions  on  a 
variety  of  subjects  including  insur¬ 
ance,  expenses,  merchandise  plans, 
taxation,  social  security,  personnel, 
installment  credit  and  sales  promo¬ 
tion,  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Regional  Group  of  the 
Controllers’  Congress,  will  open  on 
.\ugust  25th.  The  meetings  will 
cover  four  days. 

A  partial  list  of  speakers  and  sub¬ 
jects  follows.  Channing  E.  Sweitzer’s 
address  appears  elsewhere  in  this 
issue. 

Convention  Chairman  Eric  M.  Stanford, 
ice- President  Controllers’  Congress. 
Pacific  Coast  Regional  Group;  Presi¬ 
dent  Portland  Controllers’  Group ;  Con¬ 
troller  Olds,  Wortman  &  King,  Inc.. 
Portland,  Oregon. 

*  *  * 

Selected  Insurance  Topics — Harry  Gran- 
natt,  \’ice-President  Dooly  &  Company, 
Portland.  Oregon ;  Member  Portland 
Controllers’  Group. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  Answer  to  Growing  Expense — R.  I. 
Childs,  Controller  Kahn’s  Department 
Store,  Inc.,  Oakland,  California, 
h'orecasting  Sales  and  Merchandise  Plans 
— C.  E.  Tilley,  Controller  O’Connor. 
Moffatt  &  Company,  San  Francisco. 

*  *  * 

I’reakfast  and  Traffic  Conference — E.  A. 
Tibbetts,  Chairman.  Vice-President 
Portland  Controllers’  Group;  Control¬ 
ler  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Company,  Port¬ 
land,  Oregon. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  Current  Trend  of  Federal  Taxation 
— Herbert  W.  McIntosh,  Resident  Man¬ 
ager,  Price,  Waterhouse  &  Company, 
Portland,  Oregon. 

The  Social  Aspects  of  Social  Security 
Legislation — Report  by  Seattle  Control¬ 
lers’  Group. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

How  to  Measure  the  Relative  Efficiency 
of  Retail  Salespeople  —  Dr.  N.  H. 
Cornish,  Professor  of  Business  .Admin¬ 
istration,  University  of  Oregon ;  Mem¬ 
ber,  Portland  Controllers’  Group. 

Resume  of  Operating  Results  as  Shown 
in  Controllers’  Congress  Rei)ort  for 
1936  and  What  Interpretations  Should 
Be  Made — H.  I.  Kleinhaus,  Manager. 
Controllers’  Congress,  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association. 

♦  *  * 

Installment  Credits — .Arnold  Groth,  Vice- 
President,  First  National  Bank,  Port¬ 
land,  Oregon. 

*  *  * 

Question  Box — M.  L.  Owen.  Chairman, 
Finance  Committee  Chairman,  Past 
President,  Portland  Controllers’  Group; 
Secretary  and  Controller,  Charles  F, 
Berg,  Inc.,  Portland,  Oregon. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Sales  Promotion  and  the  Place  of  the- 
Controller  in  Relation  to  It  —  T.  F. 
Bishop,  Controller,  Walker’s,  Long  ' 
Beach,  California. 
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NEW  FEATURES 

in  the' 

ENTIRE  LINE  OF 
BURROUGHS 
CALCULATORS 


A  small  six-column  calculator  for 
handling  small  amounts.  It  assures 
low  equipment  costs  where  a  machine 
of  larger  capacity  is  not  required. 


Burroughs 


ELECTRIC  DUPLEX 
CALCULATOR 


TWO  TOTALS 

The  individual  totals 
in  the  front  dials  are 
transferred  electri¬ 
cally  to  the  rear  dials 
where  they  accumulate 
into  a  grand  total. 


The  many  styles  of  Burroughs  Cal¬ 
culators  include  machines  of  six, 
ten  and  fourteen  column  totaling 
capacities,  fractional  keyboards, 
electric  or  hand  operation. 


FAST. .  .  QUIET 
ELECTRIC 


DIRECT 

SUBTRACTION 

A  mere  touch  of  this  key  sub* 
tracts  an  amount  directly 
from  the  grand  total  without 
the  use  of  complements. 


j  Provides  a  faster,  simpler  way  to  accumulate  individual  calcu« 
!  lations  into  a  grand  total.  Direct  subtraction,  fast  electric 
transfer,  electric  clearance,  and  positive  electric  key  touch 
speed  up  the  work  and  enforce  accuracy.  Other  Burroughs 
Calculators  of  various  totaling  capacities  also  have  new  fea¬ 
tures,  new  advantages  and  new  styles;  thus,  you  can  select 
j  the  one  that  will  give  you  the  shortest,  simplest  operation 
on  your  particular  job.  For  a  demonstration  or  complete 


Burroughs  Electric-  Calculator  with 
Simplified  Subtraction.  New  speed, 
^new  auiet  operation,  new  style.  Ten 
'and  fourteen  column  capacities. 


information,  telephone  the  local  Burroughs  office,  or  write— 


BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

AOf%0 


SECOND  BOULEVARD,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


THERE’S  A  BURROUGHS  CALCULATOR  FOR  EVERY  TYPE  OF  CALCULATING 
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Traffic  Topics 
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extra  work  instead  of  just  at  Christ¬ 
mas.  We  also  sponsor  some  of  the 
people  in  the  non-selling  depart¬ 
ments  who  think  they  would  like  to 
try  selling.  We  put  them  in  selling 
at  p)eak  periods  to  let  them  try  it  out 
and  see  whether  they  would  like  to 
try  for  regular  positions  on  the  sell¬ 
ing  force.” 

E.  L.  Horner,  Traffic  Manager, 
Penn  Traffic  Co.,  Johnstown,  Pa. : 
“Wffiat  is  going  to  be  done  by  some 
of  you  about  stabilizing  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  these  {people  on  account  of 
the  Social  Security  legislation?” 

Mr.  Frank  Russell,  Traffic  Mana¬ 
ger,  Denver  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Denver, 
Colo. :  “Some  time  ago,  we  started 
a  plan  to  try  to  work  toward  that 
by  doing  just  what  Mrs.  Carter  re¬ 
ferred  to.  We  selected  a  group  of 
fifteen  contingents  from  both  selling 
and  non-selling  departments,  in¬ 
cluding  receiving.  This  Group  starts 
working  in  the  receiving  depart¬ 
ment  at  8  :(X)  o’clock  in  the  morning 
and  stay  there  until  they  are  called 
for  selling  or  for  work  in  other  non¬ 
selling  departments.  They  usually 
report  back  to  the  receiving  depart¬ 
ment  at  2 :00  or  3  :00  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  and  complete  the  day’s 
work  there.  Our  i)lan  seems  to  be 
working  very  well.” 

Max  Rothkugel :  “In  our  store, 
we  have  a  regular  force  of  about 
thirty  markers  and  we  have  a  re¬ 
serve  list  of  approximately  twelve 
on  whom  we  can  call  at  very  short 
notice.  Approximately  ten  markers 
are  also  trained  to  mark  ready-to- 
wear  in  addition  to  their  own  job 
so  that  on  Friday  and  Saturday 
mornings,  when  peaks  occur,  they 
can  be  switched  to  ready-to-wear 
marking.  On  Mondays,  Tuesdays, 
and  Wednesdays,  approximately 
twelve  markers  work  one-half  hour 
less  than  the  regular  working  hours 
and  then  the  remainder  of  the  week 
they  work  one-half  hour  more  than 
the  regular  working  hours.  This 
gives  us  additional  working  hours 
when  we  need  them  badly.” 

Emmy  Lou  Baffin,  Alexander’s, 
Bronx,  N.  Y. :  “I  wonder  if  in 
switching  the  salesforce  to  non-sell¬ 
ing,  you  get  the  same  production  be¬ 
hind  the  scenes  as  you  do  on  the 
selling  floor.  We  have  had  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  changing  schedules  from 
a  twelve-hour  store  and  we  had  a 
surplus  of  people  on  the  selling 
force.  We  tried  putting  salespeople 


on  the  marking  force  and  we  found 
it  did  not  work  out  well  as  their 
production  did  not  approach  that  of 
the  regular  markers.  Also,  it  offset 
any  wage  incentive  ideas  we  had 
ill  the  marking  room  and  slowed 
down  the  work.” 

Miss  Adele  M.  Corkery,  Traffic 
Manager,  Scruggs  -  Vandervoort  - 
Barney  Inc.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. :  “At 
one  time  we  used  the  salespeople  for 
marking  and  other  receiving  depart¬ 
ment  work.  We  soon  found  that 
they  were  not  adapted  to  marking 
and  checking.  Then,  too,  the  sales- 
])eo])le  have  to  make  a  good  appear¬ 
ance  on  the  selling  floor  and  when 


ness,  by  setting  down  their  inten¬ 
tions  of  selling  their  merchandise  on 
contracts  with  12  months’  terms 
which  would  give  them  collections 
each  month  amounting  to  15.4%  of 
their  accounts  receivable.  A  few 
months  later  they  awaken  to  the  fact 
that  their  collections  equalled  ap¬ 
proximately  10%  of  their  outstand¬ 
ing  accounts  and  indicated  clearly 
that  they  were,  due  to  a  volume  of 
delinquent  accounts,  in  reality  oper¬ 
ating  with  18  month  contracts  in 
spite  of  the  written  terms  of  such 
contracts. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that 
by  granting  attractive  terms  on  mer¬ 
chandise,  it  is  possible  to  do  a  good 
v'olume  of  business  at  a  profit.  But 
in  order  to  do  this  there  are  several 
requirements  to  be  met.  One  is 
maintaining  a  gross  profit  possibly 
higher  than  that  of  an  average  de¬ 
partment  in  a  department  store.  A 
highly  efficient  collection  ratio  must 
be  maintained.  A  delinquent  pay¬ 
ment  on  an  installment  contract  is 
naturally  the  thing  that  is  going  to 
bring  about  a  repossession,  not  sim¬ 
ply  because  the  merchant  may  have 
a  definite  policy  of  “either  get  the 
money  or  the  merchandise,”  but  be¬ 
cause  one  delinquent  payment  seems 
to  encourage  another  if  not  closely 
followed  up.  Soon  the  customer  sees 
the  situation  as  a  hopeless  case  and 
does  not  make  any  effort  to  bring  his 
contract  up  to  date.  He  feels  it 
would  be  easier  and  possibly  cheaper 
for  him  to  lose  his  property  and 


they  worked  on  a  marking  machine, 
they  often  got  smudges  on  their 
dresses.  We  now  use  a  contingent 
force  of  extra  markers  and  we  get 
far  better  marking  production  than 
by  using  people  from  the  sales  force. 
We  start  these  contingents  working 
on  accessories,  small  items,  gar¬ 
ments,  etc.  Then  we  follow  through 
and  teach  them  the  proper  methods 
of  marking  all  lines  of  merchandise. 
This  flexibility  permits  us  to  give 
better  service  to  the  selling  depart¬ 
ments.” 

F.  J.  Petrick;  “Our  vicinity  has 
several  universities  and  we  find  that 
by  sending  a  questionnaire  to  the 
universities,  we  are  able  to  get  young 
men  and  women  for  three  hours 
every  afternoon  who  are  perfectly 
willing  to  do  marking  and  checking. 
So  we  have  contingents  always  on 
call  and  they  are  quite  steady.” 


start  all  over  again  to  buy  new  mer¬ 
chandise  from  some  other  dealer.  In 
a  declining  market  such  as  we  all 
saw  a  few  years  ago,  this  feeling  was 
quite  prevalent.  I  don’t  know  how 
many  of  you  were  very  deeply  in¬ 
volved  in  the  installment  business  in 
1929,  but  those  of  us  who  were,  can 
readily  testify  to  the  results  of  a 
declining  market  on  installment 
business,  its  effect  on  the  volume 
of  repossessions  and  the  resultant 
losses.  For,  believe  me,  in  spite  of 
many  expressions  by  the  public 
which  I  have  heard  to  the  contrary, 
repossessions  are  not  profitable. 
They  are  costly  not  only  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  loss  tlirough  de¬ 
preciation  of  the  merchandise  but 
also  from  the  standpoint  of  opera¬ 
tions,  that  is  physically  recovering 
the  merchandise  and  handling  until 
it  can  be  disposed  of  as  used  mer¬ 
chandise. 

The  business  executive,  particu¬ 
larly  if  he  is  embarking  for  the  first 
time  on  a  program  of  installment 
selling,  should  certainly  give  his 
earnest  study  to  this  question  of  its 
effect  on  the  balance  sheet.  He 
will  find  that  the  more  sales  vol¬ 
ume  attained,  the  greater  the  invest¬ 
ed  capital  requirements,  which  of 
course  means  a  tretnendous  build  up 
of  receivables  together  with  either 
heavy  borrowings  or  increased  per¬ 
manent  capital.  If  the  operation  is 
properly  managed,  a  fair  profit  will 
l)e  transferred  periodically  to  the  > 
surplus  account. 


Effects  of  Installment  Selling  on  the 
Balance  Sheet 

(Continued  from  page  24) 
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FOR  PROFIT’S  SAKE  — 

Modernize  your  Elevator  Maintenance  too! 


Profits  from  store  modernization  are  readily 
acknowledged  by  every  one. 

The  store  that  doesn’t  keep  up  with  the  mod¬ 
ernization  parade  falls  behind  fast. 

The  store  that  isn’t  satisfied  with  just  keeping 
in  step,  but  finds  ways  of  taking  the  lead,  goes 
ahead  just  as  fast.  Here’s  a  suggestion  for  them. 

The  conviction  is  already  spreading  that  mod¬ 
ern  elevator  maintenance  is  just  as  profitable  as 
modern  elevators.  That  elevators  deliver  the  service 


An  excellent  example  is  the  Milwaukee  store  of 
Gimbel  Bros.  Here  are  15  Otis  elevators — ii  pas¬ 
senger  and  4  freight.  All  are  under  Otis  Mainte¬ 
nance  with  these  advantages: 

1.  Possibility  of  shut-downs  reduced  to  the 
vanishing  point. 

2.  Service  always  at  highest  efficiency. 

3.  Elevator  expenses  accurately  budgeted. 

4.  No  extras  to  be  paid  over  reasonable,  flat 
monthly  rate. 


expected  of  them  only  when  scientifically  main-  We  say  that  Otis  Maintenance  enables  you  to  turn 
tained.  That  scientific  maintenance  can  be  provided  elevator  expense  into  elevator  profit.  Ask  any  of 


only  by  the  manufacturer. 


our  offices  to  prove  it. 


I 


OTIS  MAINTENANCE  when  transportation  moves,  merchandise  moves 
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The  Personnel  Department’s  Contribution 

{Contimied  from  page  34) 


•  You  know  how  it  is  when  there 
is  something  new  and  unusual  in 
your  line.  The  word  gets  around. 
Just  so  with  the  Hotel  Pennsyl¬ 
vania!  Everybody’s  talking  about 
its  new  version  of  glamour.  A 
sweep  of  changes  that  add  enjoy¬ 
ment  to  your  visit... new  beauty 
in  the  lobby... new  charm  in  the 
Bar... new  color  in  the  Cafe  Rouge 
...innovations  in  your  spacious 
bedroom.  Next  time  in  New  York 
see  why  retail  men  flock  to  the 
Pennsylvania! 

•  CONVENIENT  by  foot  or  y  sub¬ 
way  fare  to  anywhere  in  the  city. 


'^2206> 

ROOMS 


each  with  privofe 
bath  .  .  .  . 

Ralei  begin  at 


Chicago  Office; 

HOTELS  STATLER  COMPANY,  INC. 
77  WEST  WASHINGTON  STREET 
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